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We have a few left in California and Oregon. 


THE S. S. JOHNSON COMPANY 


Dealers in Timber Lands 
S. O. JOHNSON, President. Crocker Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRE NE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN — 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 











ol 
We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 24, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. Cal 
We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 
We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. ; IN 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0. LACEY & CO, | 


, (ESTABLISHED 1880) 





312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 828 Chamber of Commerce, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Old Cony, | 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle. Chicago, 

























Sure Fit Flooring 
%. Our New Machines 
~) make this perfect 


end matching 
possible. 
Send for Samples 


and examine for 
yourself. 










There Are 
Reasons Why 





From year to year our Soaring business has steadily increased. We have 
studied the detail requirements of the trade and consumer and have in oper- 
ation a plant equipped throughout with machines especially built to order 


for us—therefore we promise you 


Smooth, Perfect Fitting Flooring 


Also—we own 80,000 acres of virgin timber which includes the famous 
White Rock Maple and beautiful Wisconsin Birch, and carefully select the 
stock for our flooring. 


Our New Proved Drying System 


wherein we dry the lumber with pores open from the center of stock 
prevents shrinking or swelling. 





SEND US A TRIAL ORDER AND BE CONVINCED. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn t+ before me this Ist day 
of May, 1908. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 























CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
ACCEPTS $1.25. 





.....eFhe President Vetoes in Advance—Champions of 


Lumber Industry Reluctantly Consent to Com- 
promise— Resentment Displayed in Senate 
at Injustice—Revolt That May De- 
feat Bill Is Threatened. 








[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 11 p. m., July 29.—The confer- 
ence committee completed its work tonight and its re- 
port will be presented to the House Saturday or Monday. 
The lumber schedule was the last item to be disposed of 
and has been the cause of the most serious contention of 
any in the report. ° 

Since President Taft first injected himself into the 
work of the committee his position regarding the duty 
on lumber has been unknown. Various conferences have 
been held with the President by lumbermen and others, 
but the inference was, strongly, that he would favor the 
rate of $1.50 on rough lumber and the differentials on 
dressed lumber as fixed by the Senate, if they were likely 
to be satisfactory to the majority of the members of 
Congress. 

He conferred with two representatives of the lumber- 
men Monday evening, and when it was announced Tues- 
day morning that the committee had practically agreed 
on the Senate rates the enemies of the lumber industry 
in the House, headed by Congressman Tawney, of Minne- 
sota, visited the President and emphatically stated that 
any bill carrying more than dollar lumber would not 
pass the House. 

President Taft then stated for the first time that he 
would favor a duty on rough lumber of $1.25 and the 
differential on dressed lumber fixed by the Senate. 

This was submitted to the conference committee 
Wednesday by Chairman Payne and was rejected by Mr. 
Aldrich and the members standing with him. After 
much discussion a concession of 10 cents on the rough 
rate was offered in the belief that it would show a spirit 
of compromise. 

The rate of $1.40 was then adopted by the committee, 
every member favoring it except Chairman Payne and 
Representative McCall. The matter was then put up to 
the President by Chairmen Aldrich and Payne, the for- 
mer stating that because of the concession of 25 per- 
cent from the Dingley rates originally accepted by the 
lumbermen he would ask no further reductions. This 
announcement caused another protest from some of the 
House members and another trip to the White House. 

The President then wrote a letter to Chairman Payne, 
in which he said that he could not accept a rate ex- 
ceeding $1.25 on lumber, and also stated that he would 
insist upon the Senate rates on gloves and hosiery. He 
stated that if his terms were accepted he would exert 
his influence in both houses of Congress to have the 
conference report adopted, but if not he would feel 
called upon to reject the bill when sent to him. 

This was considered an ultimatum and caused no 
little surprise among congressmen and others here favor- 
ing a reasonable duty on lumber. 

The committee was unwilling to atcede to the Presi- 
dent’s proposition and adjourned at noon without action 
and with every apparent probability of rendering no 
report whatever. 

In the afternoon the President sent for Congressmen 
Fordney and Calderhead and repeated his ultimatum, 
stating that if tariff legislation was defeated because of 
a deadlock on lumber he would eall an extra session of 
Congress in the fall and recommend among other things 
free lumber. 

Speaker Cannon was called into consultation by the 


committee and declared that although he had stood 
firmly for an adequate protection on lumber he believed 
it policy to adopt the President’s proposition. It was 
only after this that Senator Aldrich reluctantly agreed 
to the reduction. ' 
The western senators who have stood so valiantly by 
the interests of their constituents in this fight are will 
ing to vote against the report and defeat the entire 
bill if the lumbermen ask them to go that extent. 
There is general dissatisfaction in the Senate with the 
report of the conference committee on many items be 
sides lumber, and a prolonged discussion is certain if, 
indeed, the bill is not finally rejected. J. E. RB. 
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CANADIAN MISINFORMATION ON TARIFF LAWS. 


One of the principal results of the tariff agitation of 
the last few months has been the revealing of the fact 
that the laiety and a good share of the press of the 
country are amazingly ignorant of existing tariff laws 
of the United States. This is due probably to the fact 
that the tariff legislation already in force is so com- 
plicated that it can not be digested without extraordinary 
effort and people who have no interest in imports and 
who are not students of economics do not take a keen in- 
terest in this branch of the country’s affairs. Many mis- 
statements have been made by the American press, some 
of them arising out of a partisan view in attempting to 
influence legislation, and others blamable to lack of in- 
formation. For first class misinformation, however, one 


must go to newspapers published outside of the United 
States. For example, the Quebec ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,’’ 
in its issue.of Friday, July 16, contained a brief article 
about a New Hampshire forester who was visiting in that 
city. From the article referred to the following is ‘ex- 
tracted: 


Forest preservation is one of the most vital questions in 
the United States and Canada. As is known, the United 
States imposes a tax on all timber exports from that country 
to preserve its valuable resources. The province of Quebec 
has also adopted the policy of placing a duty on all lumber 
exported. 


A statement which is openly in conflict with the con- 
stitution of the United States is inexcusable, even in a 
Canadian newspaper, and we call the attention of the 


editor of the Quebee Telegraph to article 1, section 9, of 
the federal constitution, which is as follows: 


No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported fro 
any state. 


This subject has been discussed at great length jn 
connection with the framing of the Payne-Aldrich tarifi 
bill, and it has been held by the best constitutions! 
authorities in Congress that without amendment of th 
provision of the constitution which has been quoted the 
federal government has not the right to lay any expori 
duties. Furthermore, the facts are so well known that i! 
is almost beyond understanding how a daily newspaper of 
the prominence of the Quebec Telegraph could uninten 
tionally misinform its readers on a subject in which the) 
are vitally interested. 





PROSPECT OF A CAR SHORTAGE AND SOME ADVICE TO BUYERS. 


The probable efficiency of the railroads and their 
ability to handle the traffic which seems assured this 
fall have been the subjects of speculation since it be- 
came apparent that the 1909 crops would be well 
above the country’s average output. Coupled with 
this, the prospect of a satisfactory solution of the 
tariff problem, with accompanying expansion of all 
lines of business, now makes it apparent that traffic 
during the fall months will be far heavier than at 
any other time since the car shortage of 1907. 

It is generally known that the railroads, in an at 
tempt to eut their operating expenses to fit their re: 
duced revenues during the last year, have failed to 
keep their equipment in the best of condition. Rail- 
road authorities have been inclined to the opinion 
that when business improvement should come it 
would be so gradual that they would have ample time 
and opportunity to get themselves: in readiness for 
the business. This belief seems not to have been well 
founded, since the tonnage of American railroads has 
taken a sudden spurt and shortage of equipment is 
complained of in a local way in various parts of the 
country. 

Every possible effort is now being made to get 
things in shape, not only to handle the heavy crops 
which are practically assured but as well to take care 
of an immense increase in the movement of raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products of all kinds. The 
question now is whether there is ample time to put 
rolling stock in shape for this business, and the con- 
sensus of opinion, even with railroad officials them- 
selves, is that the available equipment will not be 
adequate to meet the country’s demands expected to 
be realized by the middle of September. a 

The report of the American Railway Association’s 
committee on relations between railroads, issued July 
1, showed a total surplus of 262,944 cars, with short- 
ages of 827 cars reported. The surplus was divided 
as follows: Box cars 121,441, flats 12,099, gondola 
and hopper equipment 89,282 and miscellaneous 40,112. 


The report from which these figures were taken ap- 
plied as of June 23, and as early as that date showed 
improvement in all groups but the south Atlantic and 
southern, where the surplus of box ears had inereased. 
These figures are more than a month old and in the 
meantime the condition has changed to a considerable 
extent. It is impossible to estimate the present sur- 
p's of relling stock, but railroad officials who are ac- 
quainte.. with the situation declare that it is much 
below the figures which have been given and does 
not now exceed 200,000, if it is that great. Of course, 
this is largely speculation, and the exact figures will 
not be available until the American Railway Associa- 
tion shall give them out. The change has only begun, 
however, and fhe best authorities believe that the 
surplus will be wiped out and a shortage of perhaps 
100,000 cars will take its place during the period be- 
tween September 15 and January 1. 

In the readjustment which is now going on in the 
lumber trade consumers and handlers of all classes 
of lumber are going to increase their stocks greatly. 
It is an elementary principle that when the market 


is falling the manufacturer is bound to carry most, 


of the supply. On a rising market the contrary is the 
case, and the consumer, the wholesaler, and the re- 
tailer are bound to carry their proportions of the 
available supply, which means simply that the move- 
ment of lumber this fall will be greater than the 
actual consumption by a wide margin. The factory 
which has been carrying a few thousand feet, now 
facing an increase in price and possible difficulty in 
getting the stock wanted later on, will buy not only 
for immediate needs but to expand its stock and 
guarantee a plentiful supply against a period when 
lumber may be hard to get. 

It is not unlikely that similar conditions apply in 
most of the other industries, but with this lumbermen 
are concerned only indirectly. They are concerned, 
however, with the fact that the movement of lumber 
is going to be an important factor in the fall traffic, 


and may perhaps help to congest the railroads ani 
place them practically in the same situation which 
prevailed in the early part of 1907, when the short 
age of equipment reached the 150,000 mark. 

It is impossible for the most expert railroad fore 
casters to predict what sort of conditions will prevail 
ninety days or four months from now, but they are 
unanimous in the statement that such a shortage is 
not at all improbable. There are some things which 
might prevent its realizing, but all influences point in 
this direction. And it is certain that the relative 
efficiency of the railroads today is not as high as it 
was before the last car shortage began; that is to 
say, railroad efficiency has not kept pace with the 
growth of the country, but has rather received a set- 
back, as a result of the falling off in revenue which 
followed the panie. 

Judging from the present condition of the market, 
the buying of lumber right now would seem to be a 
good speculation, so that in advising the trade, as 
well as the consumer, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
reinforced by the assurance that there is little chance 
of loss to those who follow the suggestions here made. 


Anticipating a car shortage of such magnitude as to 
affect the entire lumber industry of the country, those 
buyers of lumber who expect to need stock during the 
fall months, those who are not carrying well assorted and 
ample stocks at the present time, should get their orders 
in just as rapidly as they can place the business, bearing 
in mind that no successful business will be conducted 
upon narrow margins of supplies during 1910. The .hand- 
to-mouth method has become a habit during the last two 
years; but this is the time to break it, for the dealer or 
the factory caught with an inadequate stock three or four 
months from now will be compelled to pass by opportuni- 
ties which, if taken advantage of, may help to make up 
for the two years of depression now closed. 


This is the time to buy and the laying in of a reason- 
able stock before the heavy traffic of the fall blockades 
the country’s transportation lines can not be counted 
recklessness, but will rather be the evidence of an exer- 
cise of the best business judgment. 





DISCRIMINATION IN CONSERVATION COUPLED WITH DEVELOPMENT OF CUTOVER LAND. 


At no time has the truth about forest conservation 
in relation to the lumber industry been more truthfully 
expressed than in the remarks of J. A. Freeman, of St. 
Louis, at the meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. In his address Mr. Freeman laid 
down this elementary proposition—that the forests will 
be conserved when, and only when, they become worth 
conserving, and this statement practically summarizes 
the entire situation as it stands today. The public 
through delegated authority has expressed a desire for 
forest conservation and has attempted to force the de- 
sired result by local legislation in some of the states 
but thus far has shown a disposition to lay the entire 
burden upon the lumberman instead of distributing it so 
that the beneficiaries of conservation will pay a reason- 
able price for it. The lumber trade is giving the sub- 
ject much study and is becoming better informed as 
to methods and results every year. New interest is 
shown notwithstanding the fact that almost every pos- 
sible obstacle has been thrown in the way of lumbermen 
seeking to accomplish anything which might prove of 
benefit to the public later on. 

Probably the lumber trade shows such interest be- 
cause it believes that right will prevail in the long run 
and that the burden of unfair and excessive taxation, 
unwise legislation and other conditions of an unreason- 


‘able nature will be lifted when the people become ac- 


quainted with actual conditions and cease to be led into 
error by leaders who seek to make political capital out 
of legislative campaigns against the second greatest 
and one of the most legitimate industries in the country. 

One of the things which lumbermen have learned is 
that a policy of conservation, judiciously applied, and 
in the absence of restraining influences, such as have 
been mentioned, may be made profitable to timber own- 
ers, while conferring a great benefit upon the country 
at large. Along this line a second proposition stated 
by Mr. Freeman is worthy of attention: ‘‘No waste of 
time or effort should be spent in trying to grow new 
trees where other things could be more successfully 
raised.’’ This proposition and the converse of it are 


incontrovertible and should serve as a first guide to 
purposes, of which there are sufficient without encroach- 
ing on agricultural soil. This proposition might be said 
to apply equally well to timber tracts upon land which, 
when cut over, will be valuable for cultivation. Such 
timber can be cut clean without waste, while that grow- 
ing upon land unsuited for other purposes should be 
made to go just as far as possible by the application 
of conservative methods in cutting. 


‘ 





THIS IS THE TIME TO BUY. 


The best informed railroad authorities predict 
a car shortage of considerable magnitude this 
fall. The opinion of W. J. Biddle, third vice 
president in charge of traffic of the Rock Island 
system, appears elsewhere in this issue. The 
superintendent of car service of the same system 
makes similar statements and declares that the 
cars in storage on Rock Island lines are practi- 
cally nil. Thus it appears that the prediction of 
car shortage comes from railroad officials them- 
selves as well as from observing lumbermen. The 
moral is obvious: If you want lumber and are 
particular about when you will get it your order 
should be placed now. It will have to take its 
regular course and even if you act quickly there 
will be others ahead of you. The market is go- 
ing to be affected by this car shortage, and you, 
the buyer, will be benefited not only by getting 
your lumber when you want it, but by the dif- 
ference in price, which inevitably accompanies 
railroad congestion. 











conservation plans. In other words, all eutover lands 
which are better suited to the raising of quick crops 
should be eliminated and the attempt to grow trees 
confinedl to lands which are unadapted to agricultural 

This brings forth the two cutting proposition, which is 
probably the most reasonable solution of the emergency 
which confronts the country at the present time. While 
methods of tree growth are being analyzed and in 
formation acquired upon this subject and while th 
states are bringing themselves to a realization of the 
importance of encouraging conservation the lumberman 
who is so disposed may help to tide over this emergency 
by adapting a scientific method of cutting his timber. 
Take the two cutting proposition as it is being practiced 
in some parts of the yellow pine section for an ex 
ample: The laws under which it may be applied mus! 
be derived from a careful study of the particular tim 
ber intended to reveal the rate of growth and to show 
the stand per acre and the proportion of young trees. 
The United States Forest Service is in position to fur 
nish accurate information upon these points to any tim 
ber owner who is desirous of testing out scientific the 
ories for conservation. 

When the rate of growth is known, making due al 
lowance for the other propositions which have been 
referred to, a rule can be laid down providing for the 
cutting only of timber above a certain diameter, witi 
the understanding that no recutting shall be made short 
of a given period, say fifteen or twenty years, depending 
entirely upon the conclusions arrived at from investiga- 
tion of the particular case. Where a timber owner has 
a tract the cutting of which will extend over twenty 
years he will be in position at the end of that period to 
begin cutting again at his original starting point. If 
the calculations have been correct the second cutting 
should produce nearly as good, if not as good, a crop as 
the first and the operation thus will be continued over 2 
period of thirty-five or forty years, while by applying 
ordinary methods it probably would have terminated in 
twenty-five years. The extra cost involved will be re 
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paid with a good dividend in the growth of the tim- 
her. with an additional dividend, perhaps, by way of in- 
erense in value of the stumpage. At the same time that 
this method is applied to lands formerly suitable for 
timber growth the science of conservation will require 
that lands suitable for agriculture be cleared and put 
under cultivation, the object,.of course, being to put 
each class of land to the use for which it is best adapted 
and under which it will prove the most profitable, not 
only in a financial way but in an economic way as well. 


The carrying out of this plan to its logical conclu- 
sion, of course, would involve the replanting of that 
land specially suited to timber growth but, what is equally 
as important, would necessitate the opening up of the 
balance of the timber territory to agricultural settle- 
ment and its immediate development, so that those por- 
tions of the country in which lumbering will cease after 
a term of years will not retrograde and will lose none 
of the progress which has accompanied the lumber in- 
dustry to its termination. 


Attention was drawn recently to plans for developing 
eutover lands in Mississippi and no question can arise 
as to the importance of projects of this sort. The only 
danger lies in the failure to exercise intelligent discrim- 
ination between lands best suited for agriculture and 
those which for the good of the country, for the pro- 
tection and the maintenance of water sheds and streams 
and for the perpetuation of the timber supply, should 
be kept in tree growth as long as the land will sus- 
tain it. 





TIME FOR REMOVAL OF TIMBER. 


Referring to a contract where the intention was ap- 
parently to convey the timber as personal property rather 
than as an interest in the land, the court of civil appeals 
of Texas says (Beauchamp vs. Williams, 115 South- 
western Reporter, 130), that while the effect of such a 
contract has not been settled in that state, and while 
there is not a lack of conflict in the views taken by 
courts of other states, the court thinks it safely can be 
said that the weight’ of authority clearly requires the 
purchaser of timber as personalty, if a time within which 
to remove it 3s fixed by his contract, to remove it within 
that time, and, if no time is so fixed, to remove it within 
a reasonable time, to be determined with reference to the 
circumstances of the particular case. 

It must be said, the court thinks, that the weight of 
authority on the subject is that the effect of a failure 
of the purchaser to remove the timber within a time 


fixed, or within a reasonable time if none is fixed, is to 
work a forfeiture of his right to the timber not so 
removed. 

And it not appearing in this case that the purchaser 
purchased an interest in the trees .as a part of the 
realty but instead purchased them as personalty, the 
court thinks it should be held, in the absence of evidence 
showing a time for removing them to have been agreed 
upon, that he had a reasonable time in which to remove 
them, and, further, that on his failure to remove them 
within such reasonable time the property in them reverted 
to the owner of the land. In other words, that to give 
effect to the evident intention of the parties to the con- 
tract that the time in which the trees should be removed 
was not to be without limit the sale should be held to be 
on condition, in the absence of a limit fixed, that the 
purchaser should remove the timber in a reasonable 


time following the effective date of the purchase contract. 

As to what was a reasonable time, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, within which the purchaser should 
have removed the timber was a question for the deter- 
mination of the jury. It appears that the contract for 
the purchase of the timber was made September 10, 
1901. The land was in a river bottom, and from the tes- 
timony of some of the witnesses some of the timber 
thereupon was accessible only during a small part of 
each year. The purchaser’s mill, it appeared, had a 
capacity of 5,000 or 6,000 feet a day, and he testified 
that about 150,000 feet of timber was on one traet of 
507 acres. With such testimony appearing in the record 
the court does not think it should say, as a matter of 
law, that it appeared that a reasonable time within 
which to remove the timber expired before October 24, 
1904. 





EFFORTS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT TO CHECK INSECT RAVAGES IN TREES. 


The government in the management of the Forest 
Service is doing certain things—taking an immediate 
loss to evade a greater future loss—which few private 
individuals think they can afford to do. A sample is in 
connection with the ravages of what is called the ‘‘ black 
locust’? beetle, because it has made its appearance in 
the Black Hills timber of South Dakota and pretty nearly 
ruined that valuable forest. From its place of origin 
the beetle has spread until it has appeared in Colorado. 
It preys particularly upon the western yellow or Rocky 
Mountain pine, which is the most valuable timber 
through the eastern Rockies and their outlying spurs. 

An absolute remedy has been found, corresponding 
with the killing of infected cattle to save the rest of 
the herd and to prevent the disease from spreading. It 
has been found that if the infected trees are cut in the 
winter or early in the spring before warm weather 
comes and the trunks then are peeled, the larvae under 
the bark are killed. So extensive had this damage be- 
come that it received much of attention two or three 
years ago in Congress, where the regulations which for- 


bade timber cut by farmers, miners etc. on a national 
reserve to be shipped out of the state in which it grew 
were modified for the Black Hills products. This was 
done because it was necessary to cut so much timber 
in the Black Hills that a local market could not be 
found for all of it, notwithstanding the heavy demands 
of the mining interests there. 

Last spring the same preventive measures were 
adopted in southern Colorado and a considerable number 
of trees were felled and peeled, most of them before 
the snow left the ground. It is hoped that this timber 
can be sold for at least enough to pay the cost of the 
work, though it is in a remote location. 

The owners of estates containing forests have in some 
instances taken preventive measures similar to the above; 
but the operating lumberman, or those who own “com- 
mercial timber as an investment, seldom have been dis- 
posed to interfere with the processes of nature, whether 


_destructive or otherwise. Yet every lumberman knows 


that trees are subject to diseases that are infectious or 
to attacks of insects which sometimes do enormous 


damage to all the forestal growth which they attack. 

It would seem that it would pay such owners of timber 
well, at any rate where their holdings are of considerable 
size, to make some study of this question and ascertain 
if it would be practicable and profitable in the long 
run to watch their property for the advent of pests and 
take measures to stamp them out. Certainly in many 
cases the sacrifice of a little timber at the beginning 
would save heavy losses later. 

The objection might be raised that a course would 
require expert knowledge, which is not usually avail- 
able; but probably there is no good woodsman who does 
not recognize the fact that trees have diseases or are 
destructively attacked by beetles or flies. Most of these 
enemies to the forest are readily recognized if a little 
study be given to the subject, and the government stands 
ready, with its publications on the enemies of the trees 
and, if necessary, by direct investigation, to assist the 
timber owner in this matter. It looks as though a great 
deal of property could be saved without hiring foresters 
or incurring any prohibitive expense. 





MANUFACTURER POINTS OUT RETAILERS’ MISCONCEPTIONS OF BASIS OF LUMBER VALUES. 


A western lumber manufacturer received an inquiry 
for a number of carloads of No. 1 common fir piece 
stuff, lengths ranging from 12 to 20 feet, for which 
an offer of $17 a thousand was made. The inquirer de- 
sired to secure a considerable quantity of yard stock 
and adopted the expedient of naming a price which, on 
a delivered basis, would give the producer about suffi- 
cient to cover the freight charge and the value of the 
stumpage. Costs of logging and manufacturing the 
lumber evidently were items of expense to be borne by 
the mill owner. This is not the first time conflict of 
opinion has arisen between buyer and seller with respect 
to their ideas of value. 

The manufacturer who received this letter was under 
no obligation to accept the order if the prices were un- 
satisfactory, nor does he make complaint on that score. 
The inquirer absolutely ignored the customary differen- 
tials asked for piece stuff over 16 feet in length. He 
made a flat offer of $17 a thousand for all lengths of 
2x4 and 2x6 12 to 20 feet long. In response the pro- 
ducer said: 


‘‘By referring to the list you will find we get more 
for our 18 and 20-foot lengths than we do for our 12, 
14 and 16-foot stock. There are many reasons why the 
additional price should be secured and we sincerely hope 
that your company, with other companies engaged in the 
same line of business, will observe the differentials when 
buying as well as when selling. If wholesale and retail 
lumbermen will uphold the efforts of the manufacturers 
in solving these practical questions much good will be 
accomplished. 

‘*TIt costs money to handle 36 and 40-foot logs and 
these are the logs necessary for the production of 18 
and 20-foot stock. The present lumber list represents 
twenty years’ work by the hard thinkers among manu- 
facturers and we naturally feel that differentials shown 
therein should be upheld by both. buyers and sellers.’’ 

Further, in explanation cf the attitude of the manu- 
facturers, it should be understood that ordinarily fir is 
logged in double length. The logs ordinarily range 
trom 24 to 60 feet long and standard length is produce: 
either in the log pond or the mill. Defeets of various 


character develop during the manufacturing process and 
these must be eliminated. A large, unsound knot near 
the end of the piece may necessitate trimming off 2, 4 
or even 6 feet. In brief, it requires a much better class 
of logs to produce long stock than short stock. A log 
frequently will produce high grade 10, 12, 14 or 16-foot 
boards or dimension, but the nature of the defects it con- 
tains makes it impossible to turn out the same quality 
of lumber in longer lengths. Those operators who have 
elected to believe they can produce long lengths as 
cheaply as short lengths find at the end of the year that 
their mistaken opinion has cost them money, and a great 
deal of it. 

The foregoing appiies particularly to dimension. The 
value of timber is governed almost entirely by length. A 
piece of 20 inches square and 16 feet long can be secured 
at a relatively low figure, while the same dimension 40 
or 50 feet long runs into big money. This is a phase of 
jumber values which, as pointed out by the manufac- 
turer, some wholesale and retail lumbermen have not 
given sufficient consideration. 





RETAIL ITEMS BEST UNDERSTOOD BY BUYERS. 


The average buyer of lumber has no idea of the 
‘run’? of a retail stock. If he were on the witness 
tand about the best he could say would be that such 
i stock is made up of lumber, there being a score or 
uore of grades that he could not even call by name. In 
fact, on some wholesale price lists, which are more or 
‘ess duplicated in every retail yard, there are so many 
lieoms that he might tire of counting them. 

The items of which he has the clearest conception are 
‘mension and shingles. The first question asked a dealer 
by a@ man who was about to build a house that was to 
cost about $3,000, and who wanted to feel of the lumber 
market, was about the prices at which he was selling 
(imension and shingles, no reference being made to 
flooring, sheathing, siding or finish. His investigation 
regarding prices was confined to dimension and shingles, 
for the reason that he had heard of dimension and 
shingles all his life. 

When it comes to finish, the average buyer has no 
conception of the grade of lumber that goes under that 
name. He knows that the carpenter cuts up boards for 
the cornice and other outside parts, but whether the 
lumber used for these purposes should cost $40 or $60 
4 thousand his experience never has taught him. For 
this information he must depend wholly upon the car- 
penter or dealer, and oftentimes the judgment of both 
carpenters and dealers vary in this regard. 


f 


For this reason certain dealers have made runs on the 
items of stock that are best known by the ordinary users 
of lumber. An Ohio dealer, wanting to create a riffle 
by which he might profit, bought 2 large number of 
shingles, piled them. along the street, outside his yard 
fence, and advertised them at a low price. The way 
they sold was astonishing. Purchasers came for twenty 
miles for them, and after the supply was exhausted the 
demand continued. This dealer said he was aware that 
shingles were ‘‘stuck’’ in the mind ‘of every builder and 
every man who anticipated repairs, as sugar is promi- 
nent in the mind of the housekeeper, and while they were 
not competent to judge of the grade of the shingles they 
bought they got what they wanted, and that was 
shingles. It was the opinion of this dealer that if he 
had put on a bargain counter flooring, or drop siding, 
there would have been no rush for it, as the average 
casual buyer does not have flooring or drop siding 
in mind. 

Another dealer, living nearer Chicago than does this 
Ohio lumberman, made a bargain counter of boards, He 
thought that a good many boards might be used in his 
trade territory/ for shed building and repairs, and that 
by making a cheap price on them he might draw cus- 
tomers to his yard to whom he might sell other material. 
‘‘Boards,’’ however, were not a magnet. The advertising 
brought some lumber consumers to his place, but they did 


not readily buy the boards advertised. Once in the yard, 
it was as difficult to sell to them as though they had not 
been solicited by printer’s ink. In the case of the Ohio 
man shingles were shingles; in the other instance boards 
were not boards, They were particular as to the boards 
they bought, and in the majority of instances hauled 
away other grades than those advertised, and several of 
them did not haul away any. It was the conclusion 
reached by this dealer that ‘‘boards’’ did not make a 
drawing bargain counter. 

The opinion has been expressed by several dealers 
that if they were to make a special sale it would be 
either on dimension or shingles. One of them said it 
would be labor lost to advertise lap siding or flooring, 
as a man would be told by his nearest dealer that there 
was lap siding and lap siding, and flooring and floor- 
ing, and that a price a bargain counter dealer might 
name would not be likely to represent any particular 
grade. He said that if he should advertise to sell di- 
mension $3 under the other dealers he would sell carloads 
of it, as it is the item best known by consumers, and 
as nothing but No. 1 is sold in his district the purchaser 
would not be confused regarding the grade. He then 
added, ‘‘But what would my neighbors do about it?’’ 
And when a dealer seriously thinks of establishing a 
bargain counter, a pertinent question to ask himself is, 
‘*What will my neighboring competitors do about it?’’ 
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QUOTING IN THE RETAIL TRADE BY THE HUNDRED FEET.. — . 


In certain localities it is the custom to quote by the 
hundred feet instead of by the thousand, one that is 
claimed by those who practice it to be of advantage to 
the dealer and, to some extent, to the customer. It is 
natural for the man who buys to want to count up the 
lumber he loads and figure the bill, and if he is not a 
carpenter or contractor who has been used to doing this 
he can reach the result more readily if he buys by the 
hundred. This is not speaking in high praise of the 
mathematical ability of the average customer, but it 
may be carried in mind that the majority of people are 
deficient in this respect. There are those who buy lum- 
ber who would more readily determine that, say, 25 feet 
was a quarter of 100 than a fortieth part of 1,000. If 
lumber was worth $34 a thousand, an individual who 
had learned figures would immediately say that it was 
$3.40 a hundred, and that the cost of an odd number 
of feet would be had by multiplying the number by 
.34, the price of one foot, but it is the testimony of nu- 
merous dealers that probably nine times in ten the cus- 
tomer will proceed to figure it out on the thousand basis, 


and that he will go the longest way around to do it. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage that comes to the 
dealer from quoting by the thousand is that following 
an advance it sounds to the customer like a smaller in- 
erease than if the price were given a thousand feet. 
If, say, a certain grade of lumber should advance from 
$35 to $40 a thousand, the $5 over the old price would 
sound larger to the purchaser than it would were he told 
that the advance had been 50 cents a hundred. As an 
illustration, a dealer states that when dimension went 
from $20 to $22 in his market, a farmer who had in 
view the building of a residence, and who kept a close 
eye on his dollars, hearing of the advance in a gen- 
eral way, complained to the dealer that he had been told 
of the increased price of material and that he was of 
half a mind to postpone building until prices came back 
to ‘‘normal,’’ as he expressed it, but when told that the 
advance in dimension was only 20 cents a hundred it 
looked like a matter of less importance to him. 

In case of a decided decline in the market there are 
dealers who return to the old custom of quoting by the 


thousand. <A dealer has affirmed that when the botton 
dropped out of the market in the fall of 1907, and th: 
lumbermen of his town considered it good policy to fol 
low the wholesale market, he quoted by the thousand 
feet, as by so doing the customer would more readily 
understand that there had been a falling off in values 
which it would be to his advantage to avail himself of. 
Dimension went from $24 to $18, and it impressed thi 
customer more to know that there had been a decline of 
$6 than had he been told that the material was selling 
for 60 cents a hundred lower than it did earlier. 

While a majority of the retail lumbermen quote ordi 
nary building material by the thousand, when a stock ot! 
oak, or other hardwood is carried, extra wide redwood 
boards, or a high grade of white pine that frequent}, 
is sold for patterns, the custom is nearly universal to 
quote by the foot. The customer may want a smal! 
quantity, as generally he does, but $100 a thousand 
sounds much larger to him than 10 cents a foot. It is 
rare that any specialty that is carried in stock is quete: 
by the thousand. 





TITLE TO TREES DOES NOT REVERT TO SELLER NOT OWNING THE LAND. 


A party who had purchased certain trees on the land 
of others sold them to a company by a contract which 
provided that they were to be removed from the land by 
March 1, 1905, unless the company was prevented from 
so doing by legal process. Because 1,400 of the trees 
were not removed by the company until after that date 
this party sued the company for the value of those trees, 
claiming that he occupied the same relation to the com- 
pany as if he were the owner of the land upon which the 
trees stood and as such owner had sold the timber to it 
under a contract obligating it to remove the timber from 
the land by a specified time, and that as March 1, 
1905, was the time stipulated in the deed in which the 
timber should be removed, it had no right after that 
time to enter upon the premises or take possession of or 
remove the timber; and hence was indebted to him for 
the value of the timber removed from the land and con- 
verted by it to its own use after March 1, 1905. He 
rested his right of recovery upon certain cases announc- 
ing the principle that the sale of timber by the owner 
of the soil, to be removed within a specified time, is 
only a sale of so much timber as is removed within the 


time, unless exceptional circumstances exist that might 
extend the license under the contract for a reasonable 
time after its expiration in order to enable the pur- 
chaser to remove the timber. But those cases, in the 
opinion of the court of appeals of Kentucky, had no 
application to the facts here presented. 

This party, the court says (Ford Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company vs. Asher, 115 Southwestern Reporter, 
790), was not the owner of the land upon which the trees 
stood, and the court knows of no principle of law that 
would vest the title and ownership of the trees in him 
upon the failure of the purchaser to remove them from 
the land within the given time. Whether or not a stipu- 
lation in the contract forfeiting the rights of the pur- 
chaser to the trees upon its failure to remove them with- 
in a specified time would have the effect of restoring 
the ownership to the vendor if the contract was not com- 
plied with by the purchaser was not necessary to decide, 
as that question was not presented by the record. It was 
not contended by the vendor that the ownership of the 
trees vested in him on March 1, 1905, under any par- 
ticular condition to that effect in the contract. His 


theory was that he occupied the same relation as woul: 
the owner of land upon which trees were standing that 
had been sold under a contract giving the purchaser the 
right to remove them by a certain time. But the fatal 
defect in. this theory was that the vendor was not the 
owner of the soil, and it would be a most unwarranted 
extension of the rule that prevails between the owner of 
land and the purchaser of timber thereon to include him 
within its scope: By his sale of the trees he passed to 
the company not only all his title and interest in the 
trees but the privilege to remove them granted to him 
by the owners of the land. As he did not own the 
land, or any interest in it except the timber and the 
right to remove it, all of which he sold and conveyed, 
it was no concern of his when the timber was removed. 
The failure to remove it by March 1, 1905, did not, as 
shown by the record, operate to his injury in any manner 
whatever. He was paid the full purchase price of the 
trees at the time they were bought by the company, 
and under the circumstances of this case it would be a 
gross injustice to permit him to recover the value of 
the timber remaining on the land March 1, 1905. 





EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS CAST UPON HOLDERS OF LARGE TRACTS OF TIMBER LANDS. 


The campaign of education carried on by lumbermen 
in connection with the tariff has had some effect outside 
of its direct purpose. Not long ago lumbermen who 
happened to own more than 160 acres of timber land 
were called monopolists, and individually and collectively 
accused of having secured their holdings by fraud. But 
now these accusers seem to have learned something. 

They have learned that lumbermen are as honestly in 
possession of their timber lands as are the owners of 
large quantities of any other kind of real estate, and, 
therefore, a western paper which has been and is a 
rabid opponent of the lumbermen, after admitting that 
it would be difficult to convict the holders of large quan- 
tities of timber of having done anything illegal, says: 

‘«The law has given the lands away, under pretense of 
favoring the citizen and settler. But the citizen and 
settler has sold out for anything he could get—sacrific- 
ing all the future for a little ready money in hand. 
That comes of laws made by a popular government 
ruled by demagogs.’’ ° 

The reader is advised to turn to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN of last week, and on page 48 see what J. A. 


Freeman had to say about present-day pessimists with 
regard to our public affairs. 

It seems to. have been the rule through all the ages 
that the wise, the strong, the forehanded and the fore- 
seeing man got in his possession more of the good things 
of this world than his neighbor and competitor who 
lacked those qualities, and some people will be obstinate 
enough to persist in thinking that it is no discredit to a 
democracy that, under it, these primary forces may still 
have their oldtime reward. 

Theoretically and sentimentally very large holdings of 
timber or any other kind of land may be objected to; 
but if this government had made conditions such that 
they could not have been acquired perhaps the result 
would have been worse than that we see. If the citizen 
and settler had not been allowed to sell his property for 
anything he could get, if he wished to do so, there 
would not have been the large private holdings there are 
today, but neither would there have been the develop- 
ment and the growing national and individual wealth 
that we see today. It seems that this government, like 
people, has the faults of its virtues. 


As to the timber lands, particularly those of the 
Pacific coast of which this writer was speaking, every- 
body knows that 160 acres of the kind of timber they 
have in California, Oregon or Washington is worth 
nothing to a man who owns or controls only such an 
amount. With the timber standing, the land can not be 
cultivated, and it can not be removed at a profit unless 
a lumberman who can use the timber from many quarter 
sections is there to buy it and convert it into market 
able form. 

It is not necessary to defend the big timber owners 
and operators in this country, but if it were their defense 
is given by the writer quoted above. They have em- 
braced such opportunities as were offered them under 
the law, and they have made the best use they knew how 
of those opportunities. As a matter of fact, the out- 
come, so far as the public is concerned, is much better 
than it would have been to have had the timber which 
they own and upon. which they operate kept from use. 
What the critics of the lumbermen should find fault wit! 
is human nature and perhaps the fundamental basis of 
our civilization and government. 





PROFITLESS PROPHECY ON THE COUNTRY’S TIMBER GROWTH. 


One of the recreations of the statistician is to prophesy 
as to the conditions in his particular field some time in 
the future. By taking the census figures for a series of 
years, noting the rate of progression, and carrying for- 
ward the series, attempt is made to determine the con- 
ditions in prospect. This is not merely a pastime but 
a work which has some real value, for it is the applica- 
tion of the history found in statistics to the problems 
we are now preparing to meet. In laying out a city, 
in building public works, and in many other ways, it 
enables these things to be done with some intelligent 
conception of the things which they are to supply. But 
many of these prognostications are made without regard 
to important factors that are now obscured. 

The Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, has been 
indulging in this sort of prophecy of late, as to what 
will be the condition of things in 1918. An estimate of 
population may be made with some assurance and in 
many lines the same thing is possible, but so rapid is 
industrial development, and so great the changes brought 
about by invention and by changing financial relations, 
that such estimates are usually hardly worth the name, 
and are, in fact, only guesses, giving a fictitious im- 
portance because of the display of investigation and the 
array of figures in support of it. Such are estimates 
as to the lumber product of the future. The Manufac- 
turers’ Record presents these figures: 

Cut of 1890—23,494,853,000 feet. 


Cut of 1900—34,780,513,000 feet, an increase of 48.3 
percent. 

Cut of 1907—40,256,154,000 feet, an increase over 
1900 of 15.7 percent. 

Now then, if the rate of increase between 1890 and 
1900 is applied to the product of 1907, the cut of 1918 
will be 61,511,000,000 feet. If the rate of increase 
between 1900 and 1907 be applied, it will be 50,169,000,- 
000 feet. If the average rate of increase from 1890 
to 1907 be applied, the product will be 66,153,000,000 
feet. These various estimates differ only from 50,000,- 
000,000 to 66,000,000,000 feet. Still another estimate 
takes the 1908 product—light because of business condi- 
tions—as one of the factors and discovers that, if the 
rate of decrease from 1900 to 1908 prevails, the cut of 
1918 will be 31,558,000,000 feet. ‘‘You pays your 
money and you takes your choice’’—31,000,000,000 or 
66,000,000,000 feet. But, seriously, such a guess sug- 
gests that we know altogetner less than we should about 
the probabilities and also that the average statistical 
prophet, depending solely upon the records, ignores fac- 
tors that are to have a controlling interest in the future. 

So far as the mere records are concerned, 1907 should 
be compared with previous years for which the lumber 
cut was given with reasonable accuracy, and it may be 
assumed that 1890 and 1900 were such years. On that 
basis the guess of 50,169,000,000 feet would be a rea- 
sonable one, and it is the only reasonable one in the mess. 


But here are some of the factors whose influence must be 
considered before any reasonable estimate of the lumber 
cut in the future can be arrived at: The quantity of 
standing timber, the decrease of which from year to year 
is advancing the price of stumpage and consequently 
advancing the price of lumber. An increase in the price 
of lumber tends to decrease the per capita consumption. 
The population growth will, except in the event of dis- 
astrous war, be fairly constant, and it might be esti- 
mated that the per capita growth in the consumption of 
lumber might also be constant, but that factor will be 
affected by price. Further, the advancing price of jum- 
ber will not only lead to the adoption of substitutes, at 
present recognized, but to the invention of new sub- 
stitutes. We do not know what the new substitutes will 
be, but have every reason to believe that Necessity will, 
in the future, as in the past, be the Mother of Invention. 
But substitutes that are now in use will be still more 
widely used and will cut down the lumber consumption 
and therefore the lumber product. Clay, sand and rock 
are unlimited in supply. Power to convert them into 
building material exists not only in the coal measures 
but in water power and air currents. 

The necessity of finding substitutes for wood may so 
stimulate invention and the development of processes 
that the substitutes which are now more costly than 
wood may in ten years from now be not only cheaper 
than wood at that time but cheaper than wood is now. 
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rhe result may be, for all we know, that in 1918 or 
i1y28 the lumber cut may be much lighter than now, not 
hecause of waning timber supply but because of a wan- 
ine demand, and perhaps in those days the timber of the 


country, instead of being cut two or three times as fast 
as it is growing, may be growing two or three times as 
fast as it will be cut, and denuded and otherwise tim- 
berless areas of the United States may, except for its 


agricultural lands, be returning to a forestal condition. 


This is not put forward as a prophecy nor as an esti- 


mate but simply to point out the foolishness of attempt- 
ing definite predictions on the basis merely of the past. 





AN OPEN QUESTION IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


(he tendency in business methods and in Jaw is to 
nuke methods open and aboveboard. This tendency is 

t incompatible with competition but competition should 
le based on that which can be understood. Competi- 
tion by uneertain qualities and indefinite quantities 
should be abolished, and it should be confined to price. 

in the lumber business the price of an article is the 
one factor which should be left open. Everything else— 
erndes, dimensions, terms of sale and all costs—should 
he reduced to standards which should be uniform and 
inflexibly applied. 

\ marked change has been seen in these matters dur- 
ing the last ten or twenty years. At one time attempts 
were made to establish and maintain fixed price lists, 
but at the same time all sorts of concessions were made 
in the way of quality, preference as to sizes, freight 
rates ete. Now the practice is to leave prices open and 
to make all the other factors of a transaction uniform. 
The change has been in the. interest of good business 
and fair play. 

[f qualities vary, the buyer is in the dark. If prices 
vary, he knows whether or not he is getting a bargain. 

It is recalled that when the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association—then the Mississippi Valley Lum- 


ber Manufacturers’ Association—first undertook to 
establish uniform grades, investigation established the 
fact that there was a wide difference in the qualities of 
lumber being shipped, ostensibly of the same grades and 
usually at the same prices. This difference in grade 
quality amounted frequently to 10 percent, and some- 
times to as much as 20 percent. In the majority of 
cases, as it is remembered, the quality at the different 
mill yards was more than 5 percent below grade or 5 
percent above it, making a range of 10 percent; and this 
was practically the minimum. As stated above, in some 
instances lumber was found 20 percent above standard. 

Such a condition made the uniform price list worth- 
less and also made worthless any comparison of prices 
as put out by the various mills. 

To go farther back, in the days when lumber in the 
West was bought at a central market point or at the 
mill, the buyer paying the freight, certain concerns 
secured trade by promising a lower rate than the buyer 
had been able to secure from the railroads. The inter- 
state commerce law wiped out that method of price cut- 
ting. Not so important as quality, but still important, 
was size. Some shippers secured trade on the basis of 
special concessions in the way of desirable sizes. 


A vast improvement has been made in these matters. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has seen to the 
freight rate matter. The associations have largely wiped 
out grade variations and have established uniform 
dimensions and specified the quantity of each that would 
be allowed in a carload, but there still remains the mat- 
ter of terms of sale. 

The concern which offers 2 percent for cash in sixty 
days—or on arrival of a car which is likely to be sixty 
days in transit—is giving a price concession of 3% per- 
cent, aS compared with the shipper who allows a dis- 
count of only ten days from date of invoice. 

To repeat the statement made at the beginning—price 
should be the only factor in a lumber transaction which 
is open to competition; for it only is certain and always 
understandable. Since practically everything else has 
been taken care of by lumbermen in their associations, 
this feature of the terms of sale also should be ‘made 
uniform. 

With uniform quality, uniform dimensions, uniform 
assortment and uniform terms of sale, the buyer will 
know what the price quoted means and, furthermore, the 
shippers will be in position to know what they are 
actually doing as a class and as individuals. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE, 


Sash and door manufacturers in Chicago are being 
kept busy. Considering the time of the year trade 
in all classes of millwork is holding up remarkably 
well. While the retail yards and country dealers are 
continuing to buy only for immediate needs and are 
seemingly unwilling to place orders for large quanti- 
ties of stock until they are able to determine the 
amount of building which will be done in their re- 
spective ‘sections during the fall, the orders are com- 
ing in in fairly good shape for special work, or for 
stock sizes needed for immediate use, or for filling in 
breaks in stock. Manufacturers’ reports indicate a 
more than unusually satisfactory condition of trade 
for July and they expect the demand for stock goods 
to inerefise steadily, as in some sections crops have 
been harvested and in a short time farmers will have 
an opportunity to devote their attention to building 
or improving their property. 

Country yards in the Northwest are getting some 
inquiries and are doing some figuring on fall work 
which promises to develop into a good active demand, 
hut things generally in that section are quiet at pres- 
ent. Faetories at the Twin Cities are reported to be 


hustling to get out city orders, although they are 
not as busy on new estimates as a month ago. In the 
East a large amount of. speculative building is on the 
way in Brooklyn and northern New Jersey points, and 
it is reported that the local mills are very careful 
about accepting this class of work. Only a small 
amount of special business is on the way and manu- 
facturers are handling this without difficulty. Some 
fairly good hardwood business has recently been 
booked from the millwork trade. 

Sash and door manufacturers are coming into the 
lumber market more freely, as the lumber stock of 
nearly all of these factories is depleted and it will 
be necessary for them to buy liberally during the 
next two months to enable them to accumulate sufii- 
cient lumber to continue in operation during the 
winter. The advance in the price of lumber has also 
stimulated the buying of the sash and door factories, 
as all of them now realize that lumber quotations 
have reached the lowest price and a steady advance 
may be looked for. 

The window glass jobbers in the East in common 
with large buyers throughout the country are looking 


for an early advance in prices, the consensus of opin 
ion being that early fall will develop a much better de 
mand than has been characteristic of the last year. 


There is a stimulating undereurrent in the sash and 
door business at St. Louis, due to the fact that lumber 
prices are advancing and that the farmers are harvest 
ing bumper crops all over the Southwest except in cer- 
tain valley districts that were washed out by the re 
cent high water. The St. Louis shippers are evidence- 
ing the greatest confidence in the future by stocking 
up to the limit on present prices. Some of the local 
yards there have been enlarged to accommodate this 


additional stock. The trade at St. Louis looks 
for a big business this fall and winter. The 
demand for stock sizes is improving slowly and 
special work continues to. pour in on_ the 
shippers. The sash and door houses and the 


smaller planing mills are still congested with this class 
of work. Building keeps well up in St. Louis as well 
as in the larger centers of the Southwest that draw 
their millwork largely from that market. Prices are 
firmer and are expected to show further advances scon, 





YELLOW PINE IMPROVEMENT AND REASONS THEREFOR. 


‘he rapidity with which the yellow pine market is 
recovering its long lost equilibrium is proving a sur- 
prise even to the manufacturers who have been hoping 
for an upward turn for many months. Of course the 
buyers’? position in the market has much to do with 
yellow pine prices and the present situation is easily 
‘counted for by the fact that buyers have become 

rful of an actual scarcity during the early fall and 

rushing in their orders in at the best prices they 
» quoted. The real cause of the change, however, 
can be found only by going deeper and really lies in 
practically enforced curtailment of output effected 
in the spring, thereby pointing a moral to the trade. 
The benefits of materially reducing production have ac- 
lly been a question in some quarters simply because 

il lately no material results have been traceable. 

is apparent, however, that the buyer and the con- 
‘mer keep themselves reasonably well informed as to 

condition of yellow pine stocks, and so long as 
cy see no danger of the supply diminishing mater- 
ly are not disposed to take any action which 
vould be apt to strengthen the market. When they 
see danger of a shortage, however, there is a gen- 
eral rush to take advantage of low prices, and this 
sort of thing is responsible for the upward fluctua- 
‘ons of this as of any other commodity. If manufac- 
‘ers of yellow pine would observe the law of supply 
id demand present quotations would not be afloat. 
Investigation as to the source of the enlivened 
‘emand reported from all quarters during the last 
"wo or three weeks shows that every branch of the 
trade is active. Some mills report a surprising 
‘mount of railroad business, including large orders 
‘or car material as well as a substantial increase in 
the demand for ties, bridge timbers ete. Other man- 
facturers trace to the factory trade a larger portion 
of the inerease which they have enjoyed and find that 
the inereased business of woodworking factories of 
all kinds has benefited them more largely than any 
other item. Still others report a surprising increase 
in the retail yard demand and say that orders are 
coming in at a gratifying rate, many dealers attempt- 
ing to buy on old quotations, that is, prices made 
thirty days or more ago, which are not now ac- - 
ceptable, 


+ FF 


If it appeared that but one buying branch of the 
yellow pine trade was slightly more active than usual 
the resulting improvement might be discounted as a 
temporary fluctuation, but when the increase is spon- 
taneous and affects the volume of railroad, factory 
and yard business in about equal proportions, there 
is no disputing its importance. Had this condition 
arisen at a time when mill stocks were excessive, 
however, it is doubtful whether the price of any item 
would have varied 50 cents a thousand until such time 
as the increasé might have cut down the surplusage of 
stock. The whole thing resolves itself into a ques- 
tion whether it is better to regulate stocks in advance 
of the demand and realize a fair profit on sales or 
let the supply regulate itself and do business at a 
loss excepting at a time when the demand is abnor- 
mally heavy. 

In the four communications which follow the Chi- 
cago offices of leading manufacturers express terse 
but well worded estimates of the present and imme- 
diate future of the yellow pine trade. It is worthy 
of note that in three of these letters curtailment, past 
and present, is referred to. 


CuHIcaGo, July 28, 1909.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Just a line or two to say that the yellow pine situation has 
changed and the manufacturers again seem to have some 
voice in dictating yellow pine values. Extensive orders 
having been placed by railroad purchasing agents have 
loaded up millmen with a good supply of orders. However, 
the principal cause of the increased prices has been the cur- 
tailment of product, which seems at the present time to be 
only about equal to the demand. Stocks at present are 
badly depleted and scarceiy «a concern in the South today 
can supply any large amount of dimension and boards in 
shipping condition. Frost-JOHNSON LUMBER COMPANY, 

J. C. McLachlin, Manager. 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 19.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Present conditions and the outlook for yellow pine are, with 
us, more promising and genuinely encouraging than they 
have been since the eventful period of October, 1907. While 
railroad buying has not yet returned to normal proportions, 
it has already proceeded tar enough to be felt and have a 
strong tendency to relieve the mills of the manufacture of 
so much yard stock. The yard trade has been increasing 
steadily until we have arrived at a position where, within 
conservative limits, we name our own prices instead of ac- 
cepting what is offered by the buyers. Our mills are well 


filled with orders, so that we are not crowding sales, and 
for such orders as are being booked we are receiving between 


, 


$1 and $2 a thousand better prices than six weeks ago. 

On account of our well filled order file, if the present 
offering of orders continue we shall make a further advance 
in prices with the main view of reducing the amount of 
business to be taken. INDUSTRIAL LUMBER COMPANY, 

M. F. Parker, Manager. 


CH1caGo, July 21.—Edilor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: As to 
the yellow pine market we find wonderful improvement in 
the last ten days. Undoubtedly an important change has 
come about and we feel that yellow pine is hitting its cor- 
rect position. Prices are up nicely and.every indication 
points to betterment and with a good demand. 

We conside* the situation decidedly encouraging. 

TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. Julier, Sales Manager. 


Cuicaco, July 20.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: The 
yellow pine situation has shown considerable improvement 
during the last ten days, and there are a larger number of 
inquiries than at any other time during this year. On almost 
every item prices have advanced from 75 cents to $2 a thou- 
sand, and inquiry shows there are a number of sizes and 
lengths in boards and dimension that are extremely scarce. 
Orders are being placed freely, and buyers generally do not 
seem to have the same reluctance about placing them that 
they did a few weeks ago. 

Building permits for June show general construction work 
to be in excellent condition, and railroad and car materials 
are in better demand than they have been in several months. 

The yello¥ pine mills have been doing considerable more 
curtailing during the last six weeks than at any time this 
year, and it is due to this as much as increased demand that 
prices have materially advanced. We believe that with the 
increased ‘demand and the tendency of a majority of the 


. mills to continue the curtailment, which is already showing 


its good effects, the market will continue to show a marked 
improvement during the fall months. 
THe CarDaL LuMBER COMPANY, 
BE. H. Dalbey, General Manager. 

The best obtainable evidence shows that the wel- 
fare of the yellow pine industry during-the remaining 
months of 1909 is largely in the hands of the manufac- 
turers. Doubtless some increase in production will be 
necessary a little later on, but no situation will arise 
which will justify the night run. Any saw mill in 
the South can’ make enough lumber in ten or eleven 
hours a day to pay a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment when the market is in fair condition. Profits 
will be greater upon such a basis than they can ever 
be as a result of putting on night shifts, cutting up 
good timber that is increasing in value every year, 
and practically giving away the manufactured prod; 
uct. 
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STALWART REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GREAT KEYSTONE STATE.—(See Front Page.) 


The Senate of the United States is composed of 
The ablest and most useful men in a state 
may not necessarily be chosen for the Senate, but cer- 


selected men. 


tain it is that whoever is chosen to fill so high a poe- 
A senatorship 
is one of the greatest rewards for publie service. Its 


sition possesses exceptional qualifications. 


bestowal is a most striking recognition of the service 
a man has performed for his state or of his eminent 
character, and by that recognition are imposed upon 
him responsibilities for which the honor is hardly an 
adequate compensation. 

There have been times when many members of the 
Senate were supposed to have achieved that position 
through their efforts to gratify their ambition rather 
than selected as preéminently fitted therefor; but such 
is no longer the case. With very few exceptions, mem- 
bers of the Senate distinctly represent the preference 
of the people, even though direct election is not per- 
mitted by the constitution. 

In their personal characteristics senators differ as 
markedly as, perhaps in greater degree than, any similar 
number of men picked from the crowd. Looking over 
the Senate chamber when the Senate is in session, men 
of all ages, except the youngest, are to be seen; men 
of different physiques and temperaments. Intellectually 
the variety is as great as physically. There are the 
idealists and the practical men; the dreamers and the 
men of action; the orators and the men of few words. 
But all are notable men, each of whom has back of 
him a record of accomplishment. 

A visitor to the Senate chamber, in studying the men 
under his eye, is pretty certain to be attracted to a 


man who occupies a seat in the front row, to the left . 


of the vice president—desk No. 3. He is a man on the 
sunny side of 50, tall, broad shouldered, brawny, weigh- 
ing nearly 300 pounds but, with a hight of two or three 
inches more than six feet, giving no impression of 
obesity, with closely trimmed, dark hair, and with a 
manner showing instant attention. He is seldom 
heard in debate but is almost constantly consulting and 
being consulted by his brother senators. This man is 
Boies Penrose, the senior senator from Pennsylvania. 
Physically and mentally, Senator Penrose is a re- 
markable man. Outside the Senate chamber, on Penn- 
sylvania avenue, wherever he may be seen, people turn 
to look ut him. He is a reticent man, somewhat ab- 
straeted in his manner, yet democratic. He cares for 
his health by an abundance of exercise; he scorns the 
street ears, carriages and automobiles which save steps 
for the ordinary public man, and walks the mile back 
and forth between the capitol and the New Willard 


hotel, where he resides while in the city of Washington. 

Tn his hotel he is not exclusive, but most frequently 
takes his meals in the grillroom, where anyone who 
wishes may approach him and receive a ready and pleas- 
ant weleome. He is reserved in his manner, but does 
not avoid or repulse approach. 

Senator Penrose has the reputation in the Senate of 
being a student of public affairs, of being a tireless 
worker on committees and in the study of any subject 
under consideration, particularly if it is of special in- 
terest to Pennsylvania. 

His counsel is highly valued and he is emphatically 
a leader, yet he is not considered an orator, and day 
after day will pass with not a word from Senator Pen- 
rose, except his ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ when the roll is 
called. Yet, when he went to the Senate he had the 
reputation in Philadelphia and in his state of being a 
ready and convincing debater and an orator of no 
mean rank. 

In the Senate he seems to feel that there are others 
who pride themselves on their oratory and so contents 
himself with a less conspicuous, though no less influential, 
role; yet when occasion arises he speaks to the point 
in a way which makes the Senate, under the most op- 
pressive summer conslitions, ‘‘sit up and take notice.’’ 
Such was the case a few weeks ago when he said a few 
words which were telegraphed to every paper in the 
country. 

Senator Penrose was born in Philadelphia, forty-eight 
years ago. He received his primary education in the 
public schocls and was prepared by tutors for Harvard, 
from which venerable institution he was graduated in 
the class of 1881 with honors, and was selected as a 
commencement orator. He studied law under Wayne 
MacVeagh and George T. Bispham and was admitted 
to the. bar of Philadelphia in 1883. He was always 
interested in public affairs and when only three years 
out of college, in 1884, was elected to the House of 
Representatives, at Harrisburg. In 1886 he was elected 
state senator from the sixth senatorial district and served 
three 4-year terms. For two sessions he was president 
pro tempore of the Senate. He was a leader in the 
state legislature and made his mark as a skillful and 
powerful debater and a fluent speaker. 

When it became necessary to select a successor to 
J. Donald Cameron in the United States Senate, the 
choice fell upon Boies Penrose, and since March 4, 
1897, he has been senator from the old Keystone state. 
His present term will expire in 1915. 

Senator Penrose, partly because of his long service, 
but more because of his marked ability, has a prominent 


place on a number of the most important standing com 
mittees. He is chairman of the committee on post- 
offices and post ‘roads, fifth in the large committee oy 
commerce and third on finance, naval affairs, immigr: 
tion and education and labor. All his committees ay 
important and active. By virtue of his chairmanshi 
he is member of the great committee on public expendi 
tures. He is too active and hardworking, at all time: 
and under all conditions, to accept place on ornament! 
or dormant committees. 

He is in direct line for the chairmanship of the com 
mittee of finance, the most.important committee of thi 
Senate. Senator Burrows, by reason of his advance: 
years, may not gain that position and, consequently, 
Senator Penrose is most likely to be the next chairman 
of the Senate’s committee on finance. He has had ex 
ceptional opportunity to prepare himself for the work, 
He is as industrious as a man can be, a great student 
always, and has familiarized himself with the schedules 
in the new tariff bill as few, if any, of its members 
except the chairman have done. He has been exceedingly 
regardful of the interests of the lumbermen, having early 
in the work of revision studied out the lumber problem, 
and he has uniformly stood for the Senate rates through- 
out contests and discussions in the conference committee. 

It is as one of the leaders in the committee on finance 
that Senator Penrose has, during the special session, per- 
formed notable service to the industrial and commercial 
interests of the country. He is a conservative and a 
loyal partisan; but he adds to these characteristics a 
knowledge of both principles and practical facts which 
makes him more than a partisan, more than a part of 
the organization. He is, because of his knowledge, ex- 
perience and courage, a wise and safe leader. To him 
the lumber industry is indebted for a championshiy 
unswerving and intelligent. 

His committee rooms in the basement of the Senate 
part of the capitol are among the busiest of the work- 
shops in that historic building. The committee of post- 
offices and postroads, of which he is chairman, has, per- 
haps, more detail work to perform than any other. This 
committee has frequent meetings and Senator Penrose 
always is present to preside over its work. To look after 
the postoffices of Pennsylvania would seem to be a her- 
culean task, but to give attention to appointments and 
confirmations involving thousands of postoffices, to say 
nothing of purely legislative matters, involves an amount 
of work which few other men could accomplish. He 
employs an efficient corps of assistants and assistant 
secretaries and clerks; hence the work is promptly and 
expeditiously performed. 





LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR 


The Wholesaler’s Profit. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We notice on page 34 of yout issue of July 24 under 
the caption “Varying Phases of Yellow Pine Conditions” the 
following paragraph : 


A most significant remark was made to the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few days ago by a heavy 
wholesale dealer in yellow pine. It was to the effect 
that while a few months ago he had a margin of $4 a 
thousand between his buying and selling prices, that 
margin has been reduced to $1 a thousand and it leaves 
him to question whether or not there is any profit in his 
business. 

From this you draw the conclusion that the market has 
strengthened. We are glad to be able to agree with you as 
to this fact. It was not, however, this point that inspired us 
to write you, but rather to call attention to that item $4 
a thousand profit. Of course, we have no way of knowing 
who this wholesale dealer, to whom you refer, is, nor which 
branch of the yellow pine business he represents; but we do 
emphatically believe that this statement is quite mislead- 
ing. The idea of any wholesale dealer in yellow pine making 
any amount even approximating an average of $4.a ‘thousand 


profit on regular items of yellow pine now or at any other 


time is simply out of the question. We confess that we are 
not posted as to railroad and industrial business, and really 
know little about what profit that business yields, but we 
do believe that the. above quoted paragraph will be con- 
strued by the majority of readers as applying to regular 
items of yard and shed stock and, in view of the fact that 
wholesalers have more or less difficulty in commanding the 
confidence and respect to which they are justly entitled, we 
believe it detrimental to their interest for such impressions 
to go uncontradicted. 

We have in our employ four high priced, capable yellow 
pine salesmen, and from our experience do not hesitate to 
say that a vastly larger volume of yellow pine is sold by the 
wholesaler on a margin of 50 cents a thousand profit than 
on a $4 a thousand profit. Why, if the wholesaler could 
realize $4 a thousand profit on the average, he would become 
independently rich in the course of a very few years’ opera- 
tion. Taking the three grades of 4-inch fleoring as a basis, 
a profit of $4 a thousand probably would mean an average 
profit of at least 80 percent on present values; whereas, we 
know from competition we are forced to meet that the whole- 
salers, as a rule, are figuring less than 10 percent profit. 

Another misleading conclusion is that the wholesaler 
profits by a dull market. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. For ourselves, we have had a hard time to make 
expenses since the panic of 1907, and we believe that this is 
largely the condition of other whelesalers as well. If we had 


ON MATTER 


INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION. 


CHICAGO, IIl., July 18.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: The writer has just returned 
from our home office at Bound Brook, N. J., 
where | took up the matter of advertising with 
the president of our company. At first he was 
much opposed to the proposition, as we have 
developed a very satisfactory business on high 
grade roofing without any advertising whatever 
and consequently are able to use a high grade 
of materials in our “‘Lythoid’” roofing that are 
too expensive for our competitors, who are 
spending a great deal of money to gain an 
advertised reputation in mediums that can do 
them little good. | showed our president letters 
received from some of our customers as to the 
standing of your publication, and these, to- 
gether with other facts, led him to approve of 
our spending some money with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

For a number of years we have plugged along 
on quality, and now occupy a position among 
conscientious dealers from which no one can 
remove us. The great amount of cheap com- 
petition now in the field is tending to increase 
our business instead of diminishing it. We can 
prove that the price paid for our goods is 
represented in the quality of the roofing itself 
and not in large advertising and selling ex- 
pense, so we believe we will make note of the 
fact in our ad in your paper that it is the only 
one we carry. 

We believe you have the only publication it 
will be profitable for us to use. We believe we 
will not be mistaken in our estimation of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THE LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH COM- 
PANY, 





J. T. Ling, Western Manager. 











any idea that profits would be as difficult to extract in the 
future as they have been for the last twenty to twenty-two 
months we would close up the shop quickly, even though we 
had no better investment than to put our money on savings 
account at 4 percent interest. And, we wouldn’t have you 
understand that we haven’t missed bargains with the mill- 
man wherever possible either. In our entire existence we 
haven't failed to take advantage of the 2 percent discount,- 
and have made our cash talk just as loud as we possibly 
could, but we haven’t been able to buy for $4 a thousand less 
than prices at which sales could be made. 

Yes, we have made some money in the wholesale yellow 
pine business, but it has been earned by hard and persistent 
peasy Fa not by any “Get rich $4 a thousand quick” 
methods. 


STANDARD LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
H. B. Wood, President. 


[Reference to the article in question which appeared in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 24 shows that no 
statement was made which guaranteed the truth of the 
quotation to which exception was taken. The whole- 
saler who made the statement, however, was a man of 
prominence in the trade whose declaration is entitled to 
credence. It will be noted, however, that he said he had 
‘‘a margin of $4 per thousand feet,’’ which could hardly 
be taken to mean that he enjoyed a profit of $4 a thou- 
sand, but would seem to indicate that such was the 
margin between his buying and selling price, out of 
which all expenses of handling his business must be paid. 


‘It is hardly likely that any wholesaler has made a profit 


of $4 a thousand feet on much of the stock he has han- 
dled during the last two years or at any other time. 
This would not seem to be an excessive gross margin, 
however, on some classes of stock when the cost of han- 
dling and of selling must be paid out of it. 

As to the kind of market upon which the wholesaler 
finds his business most profitable, there seems to be a 
wide difference of opinion and doubtless it depends upon 
the character of his business—that is, the kind of stock 
handled and the class of trade with which he is dealing. 
Whether or not any wholesaler has been able to get $4 
more than he has paid for his stock, the main question 
at issue is that the manufacturer has been getting better 
prices of late and the general condition of the trade is 


-better as a result.—Eprror. ] 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON AFFECTING THE LUMBER TARIFF. 


luring the week a bitter war has been waged in 
the Washington daily paper dispatches on the lumber 
s-hedule as adopted by the Senate. The only sub- 
sisutial ammunition for this campaign was found in 

continued efforts of Congressmen Tawney and 
Stevens, of Minnesota, and a few other friends of the 
»wners of Canadian timber and saw mills, to present a 
honus to those distinguished expatriates. But, after 
all, the Washington correspondents have learned some- 
thing, as is shown by the change of front on the atti- 
tude of President Taft. 

Whereas until last week it was assumed that the 
president was in favor of free lumber, this week most 
of the correspondents have claimed that he was 
anxious to have such compromises made that the bill, 
when completed, could be passed by both houses and 
become a law. These reports, all of which admit that 
the President is not opposed to a duty on lumber and, 
therefore, is not an advocate of free lumber, give the 
lic to the newspaper reports and comments of the last 


three months. 
The campaign against the lumber schedule has been, 
from the outset, one of lies outright, or of lies by 


innuendo and misrepresentation. Begun three years or 
more ago in the attempt of demagogs to gain public 
favor by their talk of a ‘‘lumber trust,’’ it was con- 
tinued, enlarged and abundantly greased with money by 
Canadian interests when tariff revision began to loom up 
in the perspective. 

This campaign has had the aid of many of the news- 
papers of the country and perhaps the majority of the 
Washington correspondents. Whether these papers 
and their representatives at the national capital were 
merely misled and fooled or whether some of them 
were influenced by mercenary considerations is imma- 
terial; the fact remains that the lumber industry has 
been lied about persistently. Members of Congress, in 
both houses, who have stood by the facts regarding 
the lumber industry and its necessities have been mis- 
represented and abused; and the President himself has 


been loudly proclaimed as on the side of the Canadian 
interests and squarely against the American lumber 
industry. 

And now they have to admit that either they were 
lying or were lamentably ignorant. Undoubtedly, 
however, some impression has been made upon the 
President, not perhaps in regard to the merits of the 
case but in regard to its political bearings. The con 
gressional tools of the Canadian lumber lobby have 
been exceedingly busy and seem, judging by late ad- 
vices, to have been able to persuade the President that 
some compromise was necessary in order that a tariff 
bill might be enacted. 

Thursday a report came from Washington that the 
President had sent a letter to the conference committee 
demanding, under threat of vetoing the bill if his wishes 
were not complied with, that the rough lumber duty be 
put at $1.25. Assuming that this report was true, it 
indicated either that the President had been misled by 
the Canadian lobby or that he had consented to sacrifice 
something of principle for the sake of policy. 

Simultaneously with this announcement, the Washing- 
ton correspondents were talking about the President’s 
opposition to a ‘‘high’’ duty on lumber. Even the 
Dindley duty was the lowest of any important schedule, 
being less than 12 percent ad valorem, and the Senate 
bill provided for a reduction of 25 percent. - Perhaps the 
President has an idea that lumber is a raw material, but 
he should have been informed that labor makes up for 
one-half or four-fifths of the cost of rough lumber. 

But under the protection theory, even under the Presi- 
dent’s alleged demands for a reduction downward it is 
impossible to see how he can reconcile a demand for a 
reduction of more than 25 percent in the duty on lumber 
when he accepts a much smaller reduction or no reduction 
at all in the much higher duties on almost everything 
else. Lumbermen are tired of being offered as a sacri- 
fice to atone for all the sins, actual or presumptive, of 
all the highly protected industries; and, if they are so 
sacrificed, political history of the future will record the 


punishment meted out to the party and the men respon- 
sible therefor. 

From every standpoint of right the lumber duty 
should not have been lowered from the Dingley rate. 
In fact, that was too low. It was a mistake from the 
standpoints of the welfare of the lumber industry, of 
American interests as against foreign interests, and of 
forest conservation; and no good was to be accom- 
plished for anyone on this side of the international 
border—whether lumber producer, lumber dealer or 
lumber consumer. The only beneficiaries were to be 
the holders of Canadian timber and manufacturers of 
sawed lumber products from that timber. 

But in a spirit of conciliation the lumbermen con- 
sented to a reduction in the duty. The most slenderly 
protected of any great industry, lumber consented that 
its slight protection should be still further reduced, only 
to see the appetite of the Canadian lumber lobby. whetted 
by the concession. 

The whole fight against the lumber duty has been so 
unreasonable and ‘absurd as to seem almost impossible. 
In that fight many who alleged themselves to be protec- 
tionists on principle have abandoned that principle and 
turned free traders. Surrender to those men involves 
repudiation of the cardinal principle of the republican 
party, and perhaps the bill would better fail than that 
traitors should triumph. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not a political party 
organ and has no quarrel with those who are free trad- 
ers or believers in a tariff for revenue only, and who, be- 
eause of their political creed, may be opposed to what 
it believes to be best for the lumber industry of the 
country; but it does join with all the honest and fair 
minded in scorn of those who, at the behest of some for- 
eign and perhaps malign influence, would sacrifice the 
principles which they profess. On the other hand, those 
who have in accordance with their professions and in the 
interest of justice stood by the lumber industry com- 
mand respect and admiration, and have the thanks of the 
lumbermen of the country. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The lumber industry seems to be enjoying its share 
of the remarkable wave of prosperity which has em- 
braced the entire country in its influence during the 
last few weeks. Little complaint is heard regarding 
prices on any kind of lumber, and as is usual on a 
rising market business is coming in at a rate which 
proves gratifying to the mills as well as to the whole- 
sale trade. 

The feature of the southern and western situations 
of most interest for the time at least is the prospect 
of a car shortage during the fall which promises to 
tie up transportation lines almost as badly as did 
the last epidemic of railroad congestion. It is worthy 
of note that the predictions of this sort upon which 
most of the trade is relying come from railroad officials 
rather than lumbermen, and the evidence seems to be 
convincing enough that buyers .are beginning to rush 
their fall orders to the source of supply in the hope 
that delivery can be made before the trouble begins. 
Already the surplus equipment of some of the larger 
lines feeding the yellow pine and southern hardwood 
territory is practically wiped out and everything is 
heing put into shape to take care of a tremendous 
business with the greatest possible dispatch. The 
grain movement, however, is bound to leave a large 
portion of the southern producing territory shy of 
cmpties for some time, and orders have already gone 
out from traffie officials to rush all available empties 
south to take eare of the business, even if a long 
empty haul is necessary to do it. The railroads seem 
disposed to make unusual and heroic efforts to give 
good service, but themselves admit that at best they 
will be able to satisfy only a portion of the demand 
for equipment promptly. 

Lumbermen know so well what a car famine means 
that only the assurance of its imminence is necessary 
‘to warn them of the proper action and the result is 
that a far better than average July trade is reported 

all of the important markets. 


FURNITURE AND RAILROAD DEMAND. 


The furniture exposition in Grand Rapids and the 

‘ume of business done by the furniture people in 
Clicago during the last two weeks have been most 
encouraging to hardwood interests as evidencing a 
heavy inerease in the consumption of furniture woods. 
urniture sales have been heavier than in two years, 
with special improvement in medium priced goods. 
Reports emanating from all of the furniture markets 
are decidedly different from those heard six months 
ago and indicate that this important consuming branch 
of the hardwood industry will figure prominently in 
the demand this fall. 

Repair work on the railroads is being rushed to the 
capacity of shops and forces and as a matter of 
course the amount of buying by railroads has increased 
hy a large percentage. Carriers report some trouble 
in getting labor and are finding that they must pay 
better wages to keep their forces in efficient working 
condition. This is about the only thing that is retard- 
ing improvement work on the railroads, as traffic offi- 
cials the country over are satisfied that revenues will 


be te enough to justify any expenditures they will 
make, : 


THE FACTOR OF LABOR. 


Incidentally the improvement in industrial conditions 
is reflected in the price of labor employed by lumber 
interests, and one of the things which promise to pre- 
vent great overproduction this fall is the probable 


- inability of manufacturers to secure sufficient labor to 


enlarge their operations greatly. The increase in labor 
prices also may be counted upon to reduce the effi- 
ciency of workers in this as in any other field, with 
the result that producing costs will be increased mate- 
rially as selling prices go up. 


WHITE PINE. 


Eastern markets report accumulation of medium and 
low grade white pine and it seems that their business 
has been largely confined to the upper grades. In the 
middle West and Northwest the business has not been 
‘heavy and orders are confined largely to small lots 
and material for immediate shipment. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the trade is not materially above the 
average for July, prices remain firm on all items and 
have strengthened somewhat on long dimensions. 
Heavy building in the cities has taken care of con- 
siderable of this stock and it is expected that the 
yard trade will begin to come in soon, when a slight 
advance is not unlikely. Agricultural conditions in the 
Northwest are so thoroughly satisfactory that that 
section is bound to be a heavy buyer. 


YELLOW PINE. 

The best feature of the yellow pine trade is the 
brisk call for railroad stuff, both car material and 
ties and timber. Some increase in the volume of ex- 
ports is noted, particularly to South America, and con- 
signments to England bring better prices, as consump- 
tion in the English markets has been on the increase 
lately and stocks there are not above normal. The 
yard trade seems to have slackened a little, but this 
is due to the fact that work in the fields has precluded 
the farmer buying and, even considering this fact, the 
business is well above the July average in volume. 
In some sections of the middle West the yards have 
been showing marked interest just during the last few 
days, apparently in fear of the car shortage which 
already threatens the mills, west of the river. particu- 
larly. 

Fasteey demand is improving materially and manu- 
facturers are confident of a continuation of this trade 
even though prices may go considerably higher. The 
recent advances are well maintained and many of. the 
mills are considerably oversold on some items. Produc- 
tion is increasing perhaps more rapidly than it ought 
to, but there is little prospect that the mills will more 
than catch up with their order files between now and 
January 1. 


HARDWOODS. 

Hardwood wholesalers report that they are having 
little opportunity to take the vacations that are cus- 
tomary at this season. The movement of hardwood 
lumber has been far heavier than the average for July 
and a good demand is coming in from all quarters. 
The railroads are buying, the factory trade is an ac- 
tive feature of the market and a good demand from 
retail sources is also reported. 


While hardwood manufacturers do not expect a ree- 
ord business in August they do look for an unusual 
September and, considering the relation between prob- 
able demand and the greatest possible supply, prices 
ean hardly stay at their present level. Conditions 
have been such in the hardwood belts that logging 
has been greatly hindered and production has been pro- 
portionately low. Mill stocks are not therefore in the 
best of conditions and business is heavy enough to 
keep them down to or below their present level. 

The upper grades of oak are comparatively scarce. 
Poplar is in good demand, particularly for wide stock, 
and considerable improvement has been noted in the 
red gum situation. Ash and, hickory are not moving 
rapidly but prices are far from weak and early recov- 
ery is looked for. Those who are best able to judge 
the situation in both the southern and northern fields 
predict a record breaking fall trade. 

The fancy hardwoods are showing greater activity 
than for many months. Mahogany is in heavy de- 
mand from the furniture people and is bringing better 
prices in log and cut up. Walnut is in such active call 
that all available logs are picked up promptly, log 
prices running from $35 to $120 a thousand, according 
to size and figure. Considerable quantities of curly 
and birdseye maple have also been sold lately. 


CYPRESS. 


Retail yards are buying cypress in fair quantities, 
principally in mixed car lots. Prices are generally 
holding to the advance and are firm. Shortage of 
equipment at some of the mills has delayed ship- 
ment of many orders and this of itself has stimulated 
interest. 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


The fir market is buoyant by comparison with thirty 
days ago on account of the marked increase in inquiries 
and orders from all sources. The entire tone of the 
western market is better and the mills are simply 
anxious to see a continuation of a moderately active 
rail demand, which, with their lively demand for 
lumber at home, and a good foreign and coastwise 
trade, will keep them busy. 

In some localities prices are reported to be strength- 
ening from 50 cents to $1 a thousand and it is freely 
predicted that buyers who hold off for another thirty 
days will pay a good advance. 

The western pine mills are busy and have enough 
orders booked ahead to keep them going for some time. 
They report a marked betterment in the foreign de- 
mand. Enough lumber is being shipped, out so that 
stocks are getting low at many of the mills. 


SHINGLES. 


* The last ten days have shown little advance in the 
red cedar shingle situation and the demand is just fair. 
Transit stocks are decreasing, however, and the mills 
are not disposed to ship transit cars under present 
conditions, the disposition being to hold up until rural 
building begin in the middle West in the hope that 
a stimulated demand will bring better prices. Minne- 
apolis quotations on a 55-cent rate are, stars $2.63 and 
better; clears $3.14, 
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CAR SUPPLY INADEQUATE FOR FALL TRADE. 


Railroad Traffic Officials Unanimously Predict Serious Shortage of Equipment—Heavy Crops to Move at a 
Time When General Business is Expanding—Southern Lumber Carrying Roads Apt to 
Suffer Severest Effect—Probable Bearing on the Situation. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 28.—It is now conceded by the 
large jumber shippers and by the traffic managers of the 
large railroad systems that the lumbermen are going to 
be confronted by one of the severest car famines in 
history this fall. The agricultural condition of the coun- 
try has developed to such an extent as to make a car 
shortage inevitable in spite of the heroic efforts that are 
being made by the transportation companies to combat 
the situation. In certain districts of the South the car 
shortage already is making itself felt and some of the 
mills located in those districts have been unable to make 
prompt shipments of lumber to their customers, turning 
back orders in several instances on account of inability 
tu ship the same promptly. 

Concerning the visible supply of dry lumber now on 
hand at the mills, there is a wide diversity of opinion 
and, as a general thing, an erroneous opinion. There is 
not as much lumber on hand ready to ship as is generally 
supposed. One reason for this is that there are so many 
commission salesmen offering the same stock sheets for 
sale that the buyer has rightfully obtained a wrong 
conclusion as to the actual amount of dry stock on hand. 
Not only is the visible supply of lumber much less than 
it is generally supposed to be, but the common belief 
is that it is going to be impossible to produce a stock 
of lumber this fall and have it dry ready to ship in a 
volume commensurate with the demand which there is 
bound to be, based upon all present underlying condi- 
tions. 

Everyone believes that there is going to be a large 
demand for lumber this fall, for the reason that the 
farmers were never before so prosperous and that the 
consumption of lumber in all its branches has been with- 
held so long that the whole country is now suffering for 
it. A ear shortage at this critical time, when the coun- 
try is beginning to recover from its long business illness, 
would be inexpressibly disastrous to the lumbermen, for 
they are the ones upon whom the burden of a car famine 
always fall the more heavily, preference in shipment 
always being accorded to the shippers of grain and 
cotton, 

Reports from all sections of the country show that 
the farmers are going to harvest bumper crops this year. 
Wheat has exceeded the fondest expectations of the 
growers, and it is thought it will bring prices that will 
admit of the building of that new house and barn that 
has been so often put off another year. 

While corn has been injured a trifle in 
some spots that have been drought ridden, 
the crop in the main is going to be more 
than satisfactory. Cotton is bearing out 








A. T. Stewart, assistant to the wice president, in 
charge of all freight traffic on the Missouri Pacific lines: 


Some points on our lines are already beginning to feel a 
car shortage. In all sections traversed by our lines, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kansas and Nebraska, the farmers are 
harvesting bumper crops of grain, and these grain shipments 
are going to tax our lines to their utmost capacity. It also 
looks as though the cotton crop is going to be large again 
this year and this will come in for shipment along with the 
grain, so that it looks very much to me as though the lum- 
bermen were face to face with another serious car famine. 
We are doing all we possibly can to take care of all our 
shippers but it is going to be impossible to do much more 
than take care of the crop shipments. Our rolling stock is 
in better shape than it was in last year and we are rushing 
work in our repair shops at Sedalia and Little Rock. We 
have sent out warning to the coal users to get in their sup- 
ply before the fall rush is on. Obviously the only thing for 
the lumber buyer to do is to order now for I predict that 
October will see the car shortage on in full force. 

F. J. Hoffman, speaking officially for W. B. Groseclose, 
general freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railroad, otherwise known as the Katy system: 


In all the territory traversed by our lines the farmers are 
harvesting bumper grain crops and when once this com- 
mences to moye it is going to tax our equipment capacity 
to the limit. Yet we are doing all we possibly can to get 
new and repaired cars into commission to take care of as 
large a volume of the grain trade as is possible. Cotton is 
looking good, teo, and I can see nothing ahead for the lum- 
bermen but a dearth of cars at a time when he is going to 
need them in the fall. 


C. W. Nelson, assistant general manager of the Cotton 
Belt route: 


I am advised by the agents along our lines that the crops 
are going to be heavy this year and that being true, we are 
going to have all we can do to handle these shipments. Our 
rolling stock is in excellent shape and we are building new 
ears and repairing old ones as fast as we can to take care 
of the regular grain and cotton trade. But there is un- 
doubtedly going to be a serious car famine this fall and it 
looks as though the lumbermen would have to attend to 
their buying right away if they want to be certain of get- 
ting stock in time for the fall trade. I believe that after 


Rock ISLAND LINES. 


the predictions of private and govern- cyicaco, Rock ISLAND & PACIFIC RY. 
mental experts and is going to be fully st. Louis, Kansas city & CoLorano R. R. 


up to last year’s standard. Furthermore, WwW. 8. BIDDLE, 
it is going to be an early crop, judging 
from present indications. With big crops 
everywhere, it is easy to see what is going 
to happen to the lumber shipper when the 
crops once begin to move. It is a matter 
of record that the railroads have let their 
rolling stock run down at the heels de- 
plorably during the panic year, and they 
are now working heroically to build new 
cars and repair old ones enough to move 
the crops. 


From present indications the only course 
now left open to the lumber buyer who is 
going to need stock this fall and winter 
is to get his order in now, so that the 
transportation companies can move the 
stock before the grain rush is on. In 


the retailer, the factory owner and all 
those who are going to need stock should 
take advantage of this temporary lull and 
get their goods in before the middle of 
October, at the outside, otherwise they 
will find themselves in a most embar- 
rassing position. 


In order to secure an accurate forecast 
of the situation the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has interviewed the heads of the freight 
traffic departments of four of the greatest 
transportation companies doing business 
in the saw mill districts of the South and 
Southwest. Their opinion was unanimous 
that one of the severest car famines in 
history confronts the lumbermen this fall, 
due to the unusually heavy grain harvests 
that are everywhere in evidence. The 
railroads are doing their level best to cope 
with the situation, but they can at best 
go only so far, and may not hope to intro- 
duce nearly enoug’a cars into the field to 
make the burden of the lumber shipper 
any lighter until after all the crops are 
moved, an all winter’s job. 

The following railroad men gave expert 
opinions upon the matter: 


of car supply this fall. 


be taxed to handle them. 


‘without very serious delays. 
the roads materially in bringing about res 


greater efficiency of equipment 


and unloading. A 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 


CHICAGO, 


Editor American Lumberman: 
Answering your inquiry as to thé probable conditions 


the crops of all kinds in the territory served by our lines 


are above the average and the equipment of the lines will 


depend to a large extent on the rapidity with which crops 


other words, that practically means that MOVE. 
probability is that there will be a very heavy and continuous 
movement. 


Our equipment is in better shape than it has ever 


to set greater efficiency out of our equipment than ever 


before. 


Would say that generally speaking 


Our ability to do this will 


With grain prices as they are at present, the 


October 15 there will be small chance for the lumbermen {. 
get cars of any kind, hence it certainly behooves them to do 
their buying at once. We shall do the best we can for then, 
but I am afraid we will be powerless to relieve them to any 
extent in their hour of need. 

'T. W. Parker, assistant general freight traftic manage! 
of the Frisco lines: 

The fact that all of the circuses are making frantic effori 
to get down into the southwest is to my mind more sig 
nificant than many other signs that are obvious to others 
Cireis people have the best organization in the world fo: 
getting at the heart of the people’s pocket book. Their 
agents are able to determine better than any other agencies 
low much money the farmers are going to have to spend 
From the way the circus people are scurrying into the south 
west I take it that the crops are in splendid shape. Of 
ccurse I also know this to be true frem other sources. Th: 
farmers along our lines are harvesting bumper crops this 
year and it is patent to us that we are going to have mor 
trade than we can take care ef when the crops once begin 
to move. For this reason we are turning down all circus 
people notwithsiaading the fact that theirs is good business 
and pays well. But we must have our lines free for the 
transportation of grain. Our C. 8S. P. line is already feeling 
the car shortage and it will not be long before the shortage 
on cur whole lines will be serious. But we are’ doing all we 
can to rush more equipment into the field. Our new shops 
at Springfield are helping the situation a lot but even that 
will not go far toward the general end. I predict a serious 
car famine and would urge the lumbermen to get their orders 
in now while there is time. 





AS VIEWED BY A TEXAS MANUFACTURER. 


J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., was in Chicazo 
this week, after visiting Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
in regard to the prospects of a car shortage said: 

It looks as if Kansas City is to have a repetition of the 
1906 blockade, from the way the movement of grain has 
begun. I understood, from a reliable source, when in Kan 
sas City, the other day, that one of the trunk lines—the 
Santa Fe system—had received on Monday 900° carloads of 
wheat from the farmers. 

We are seldom seriously troubled for mere lack of cars. 
It is the blockade and delays in such railroad centers as 

Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago which 
trouble us. Also, when the ports become con 
gested, we suffer; but Galveston is in better 
shape than formerly and is in position to 
handle a great deal more grain than ever before. 

I think it certain that we are to have a car 
shortage this fall and it will be pretty serious 
by the first of October. Railrcad men seem t 


July 29, 1909 differ on the proposition. Some claim they 
> 3 


have plenty of cars in good condition, but my 
own observation does not bear out that opti- 
mistic statement; and it is the general belief, 
pretty well supported by the figures. as | 
understand it, that the railroads have not kept 
up the cars the last two years as well as for- 
merly. I imagine this surplus of cars of which 
they talk is largely cars unfit for use, and ver; 
few of the new cars ordered within the /ast 
few weeks or months will be delivered this year 
in time to move the crops. 

As to crop conditions in the Southwest, there 
is a good deal of taik about damage to crops 
by drouth and flood in places in Texas. It is 
true that the condition is spotted, but I believe 
that we are going to have a bumper crop of 
corn and at least average crops of everything 
else. Some cotton men of the state are making 
wagers that Texas will produce 3,500,000 bales 
of cotton this year, which is as much as last 
year, and a full, average crop. 

Crops are coming ferward so promptly and 
in such large quantities that banks already are 
overloaded with business, and I understand that 


been and conditions generally are such that we are in.position ©oUntry banks, which three months ago ha 


more money than they knew what to do with, 
are calling for help from money centers, while 
Kansas City and the South are drawing on 
Chicago and New York. 

I am very optimistic as to yellow pine. I 


While there undoubtedly will be a car shortgwe during believe there is going to be a large demand 


the fall months, and there will be times when people in any 
line of businese will ve unable to get cars immediately when 


ordered, we expect to be able to take care of our patrons 






ts and securing 
prompYattention to loading 


with later on fairly remunerative prices. Floor 
stocks are rather light, certainly not in over- 
supply, and if a car shortage does not inter- 
fers, the fall movement will be heavy. 

This is in line with comment by other 
jumbermen and by railroad officials, inelud- 


Spippers and consignees can aid ing a letter from W. B. Biddle, third vice 


president of the Rock Island system, repro 
duced herewith, all practically of the same 
tenor. : 

The evidence of car shortage seems 1n- 
controvertible, based as it is upon the care- 
ful observation of railroad experts, as well 
as others competent to judge. 
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~WOODSWORK AS AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


Lovgers of the Pacific Northwest Discuss Progressive Methods— Papers by Practical Men on Every Known 
and Prospective Phase of Logging — Sanitation, Engineering, Mechanical Possibilities, Elec- 
trical Adaptation, Conservation Thoroughly Exploited— First Mceting and 
Permanent Formation of the Pacific Logging Congress. 


SevrrLe, WASH., July 21.—What proved to be one of 
the most interesting as well as instructive lumber con- 
ventions ever held on the Pacific coast was that of the 
Pacifie Logging Congress, which began a three days’ 
session in the charming Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacifie Exposition Monday morning, July 19. It 
was indeed a revelation to those of the sawmill men 
who had gathered to hear the loggers discuss the various 
phases and problems confronting this end of the lumber 
industry, and to note the practical methods employed in 
disposing of the different subjects brought out for con- 
sideration. This congress, credit for its origin and 
organization being chiefly due to the untiring energy 
and efforts of George M. Cornwall, of Portland, 
Ore., was called for the purpose of organizing a 
permanent logging congress which in the future 
would hold annual conventions throughout different 
points on the Pacifie coast, and at which papers would 
be read and general discussions entered into for the 
purpose of bringing about a higher plane on which to 
conduct the logging business in future time. 

Promptly at 10:30 a. m. President E. P. Blake, man- 
ager of the Washington Logging & Brokerage Company, 
of Seattle, announced the opening of the convention. 
George M. Cornwall acted as secretary. In opening 
President Blake said: 


As the representative of the timbermen’s fraternity of this 
section, 1 extend *to you a hearty and sincere greeting from 
the backwoodsmen of the Pacific northwest. We feel justi- 
fied at this time in admitting of a sense of intense pride in 
our surroundings. We are proud also of the honor you 
confer upon this meeting by your very generous response 
thereto. Prouder than al] are we of the spot on which we 
extend to you this hearty greeting. Can you beat it? Tell 
me where can you go in all this universe and pick a spot 
more worthy to be the gathering place of a meeting such as 
thereto. Prouder than all are we of the spot on which we 
don't care who knows it. In opening this congress it is 
only fair to warn you that no attempt has been made to 
provide you with a rhetorical feast, and while we hope that 
there will be a “feast of reason,” the matter of the flow of 
soul has been left to the discretion and inclination of the 
contributors. Briefly expressed, however, this congress is to 
bring together practical business men for the discussion of 
practical business methods. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


President E. P. Blake, Manager Logging & Brokerage 
Company, Seattle, Wash., Makes Every- 
body Feel at Home. . 


The following address of welcome succeeded the few 
opening remarks of President Blake: 


In opening this congress it is proper to warn you that 
no attempts have been made to prepare a rhetorical feast, 
and while it is hoped that there may be somewhat of a 
“feast of reason’ the matter of the ‘flow of soul” has been 
left entirely to the discretion and inclination of the con- 
tributor. Briefly stated, the intent of this congress is to 
bring together practical business men for a discussion of 
practical business methods. 

it is becoming more and more apparent to the thoughtful, 
conscientious timberman that as time passes and he is 
called upon to meet new conditions, his only hope of success, 
his only hope of receiving in full measure the reward due 
to his foresight, his courage and his abilities, will come to 
him through his intimate knowledge of the well defined 
channels of conservative business methods. ‘The history of 
the timber business illustrates most pathetically the evil 
resulis of the haphazard methods of bygone days; and the 
(onyiction is being borne in on him that, if he is to remain 
abreast of the times and to meet with commercial success, 
le must possess an intimate and comprehensive knowledge 
of the physical conditions that surround his business. 

Physically, the timber business, or more properly, the 
lumbering business, always has been the football of the 
trades, and the timberman never received a more startling 
reminder of his need of information than when, recently, he 
was called to the very halls of Congress to protect his 
interests from threatened adverse legislation. It is safe to 
predict that legislation in the future is sure to play a 
very important part in the development and perpetuation of 
the iimber industry of this country. 

Purposes of the Congress. 

The objects sought to be attained by this gateing are 
various: First, it seems desirable that a more intimate 
acquaintance should exist between the units comprising this 
great industrial occupation. Second, to afford a medium 
for the interchange of ideas. ‘Third, to awaken an interest 
in, and to suggest the need among operating loggers, of a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the. most modern 
appliances and most scientific methods of handling this 
great resource. Fourth, to devise ways and means of dis- 
Seminating this knowledge; and, fifth, to consider methods 
for the marketing of this product wisely, intelligently, suc- 
cessfully. 

To this end papers have been prepared by gentlemen 
eminently practical in their respective lines, all bearing upon 
the various phases of the timber industiy; its manner or 
method of acquisition; its care and p-otection against 
losses by fire and otherwise; its economi.a. conversion into 
marketable shape; its practical delivery to prospective con- 
sumers, and, most important of all, the need of wise, 
rational and constructive legislation necessary to aid and 
insure, absolutely, a renewal of the crop for succeeding 
generations. 

_ You will readily understand how, in the fully occupied 
lives of active business men, it is practically impossible 
entirely to cover all points of interest that go to make up 
this very intricate question. Hence, it is one of the pur- 
poses of this congress to arouse full discussions on the 
subject matter of each paper as it is read, to the end that 
the subject may be thoroughly threshed out, and in which 
discussions all are cordially invited to participate. 

An attempt will be made to show the evolution of logging, 
as an industry, from the primordial days when timber was 
transported with man’s first means, his own back and 














shoulders, down to the present moment when water, coal, 
and that comparatively unknown force, electricity, have 
been harnessed and turned to the uses of man, and in turn 
to the transporting of timber, even through the air. 

All this evolution has come slowly, more slowly because 
of the prodigality with which Nature bestowed this price- 
less gift upon man. In these late days when the metes 
and bounds of this gift are accurately known, and its limits 
definitely determined, it behooves us to stop and consider 
how best to proceed fully to utilize this resource; and it 
was this thought, coupled with the assumption more or less 
currently held, that these limits are decreasing, while the 
needs of the world are increasing; it was this thought from 
which was evolved the idea of this congress—how best to 
serve mankind and self, and how best to conserve what is 
left for uses that will develop as the years pass. 

Because of the yery prodigality of this gift were born 
methods of careless handling and habits of deplorable waste, 
many of which remain even in this day of enlightenment, 
and if the results of this congress shall prove to be but 
the saving of the equivalent of one tree that otherwise 
might have disappeared in waste, its efforts will not have 
been in vain. 

Importance of Proper Utilization. 


The matter of employing to the fullest extent what lies 
before us is the perplexing question, and the most im- 
portant in the timber business of today. Whether we employ 
our forests in their entirety, or employ them in part, and 
in what part, spells the difference between common sense 
and commercial success and inexcusable extravagance and 
financial disaster. : 

It goes without saying that the operating logger will 
remove all timber in the handling of which he can find 
profit. Hence, if ways can be devised whereby cost is 
lessened, if appliances can be discovered which reduce 
expense, if the ultimate consumer of the product can be 
brought into a correct and harmonious understanding of 
the true conditions, a long step will have been taken in the 
direction of practical conservation, with which absorbing 
question the lumberman of the future must seriously con- 
cern himself. = . ‘ 

Under the conditions prevailing in this country, it has 
been and now is possible for one man, or one set of men 
working to a common purpose, to acquire practically all 
there is in existence of almost .any given commodity. At 
one time this might have served to bring to this man, or 
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men, the envy, only, of his less active neighbors; but in 
this day of education and enlightened thought it has come 
to be recognized that the absorption of ownership of a 
commodity carries with it certain lines of responsibility and 
an Mie fact that a man might own all the timber in the 
country, for example, does not entitle him to apply the 
torch and destroy it. His neighbors have an equity in it, 
God-given, though the legal fiction of title may be with 
the one man. His neighbors have certain vested rights to 
its use, are entitled to get it in the shape of a marketable 
commodity, at a reasonable cost and with the minimum of 
yaste. 
"in the other hand, the ultimate consumer of the product 
stands charged with obligations and a line of duty quite 
as important and far reaching. It is his manifest duty to 
accept the entire product of the forest in accordance with 
what was, seemingly, Nature’s design and to pay for it 
a price which will mean the return of the operator’s in- 
vestment, together with a further reward commensurate 
with the skill he has displayed, and a reasonable recom- 
pense for the dedication of his abilities and services. In the 
very general discussion of natural resources that has taken 
placé during the last few years, a great deal of unjust and 
undeserved censure has been heaped upon the timberman ; 
and so blinded have these self appointed judges been to the 
truth that they have, almost to a unit, overlooked the 
irony of the situation; inasmuch as the judges themselves, 
the constming public, have been mainly the cause of the 
timberman’s alleged derelictions; and a new burden has 
been laid upon him, the imperative need of educating the 
consuming public in the matter of the perplexities confront- 
ing the business, as a whole, and also to an understanding 
of its own line of obligations and duties. The solution of 
this problem is one of the broad fields for the display of 
genius today, and one of the primary objects of this 
congress is to afford genius an opportunity to reach the 
practical side of the timber industry. 
Reciprocal Duties of Operators and Consumers. 

dly speaking, there has been little or no commercial 
promt in the actual operation of removing timber from the 
forests, and the marketing of forest products always has 
been a generally unsatisfactory feature of the business. 


Lack of national or other restraint as to the cutting of 
timber by unwise, unthrifty or greedy operators, unavoid- 
able, perhaps, under the economic conditions of this coun- 
try; onerous systems of taxation, the financial needs of 
embarrassed producers; the seemingly inexhaustible supply 
has served invariably to keep the market flooded with stock, 
and worse, has served to educate the consuming public to 
standards of quality out of proportion to the actual product, 
as a whole. ‘there appears to be small chance of a betier- 
ment of this phase of the business until operators, as a body, 
shall have adopted more rational, more scientific, more 
modern methods of disposing of their product. 

Here on Puget sound a considerable advance has been 
made in this particular feature, but rendered more or less 
nugatory and abortive by crude, obsolete and unorganized 
methods in contiguous territories. he demand of the con- 
suming public for a high grade product has embarrassed the 
operating timberman, has addea to cost of production, has 
led to aistressful waste, and will continue to do so until 
the value and efficiency of coéperation and organization, 
within the legal restrictions of ithe government, shall have 
been fully realized and applied. A complete amalgamation 
of the diverse interests in all localities doubtless is out of 
the question and impracticable; but if out of the general 
warfare engendered by healthy competition could be elimi- 
nated the teature of internecine warfare, the first step in 
the direction of rational business methods in the disposing 
of forest products will have been taken. What the selling 
end of the logging business needs most today, if we may 
paraphrase from the Holy Writ without sacrilege, is a 
Moses té lead the fraternity out of the wilderness of chaos 
in which it now is, into the land of common sense and 
modern and commendable business method of contact with 
the buying public. 

The time has come when the timber interests should 
awaken to the fact that lumbering no longer is a question 
of brute strength and awkwardness, but has at !ast reached 
a high and scientific plane of action, well worthy the highest 
and best intelligence that can be applied to it; intelligence 
in acquiring, intelligence in caring -for and operating and 
intelligence in disposing of the product. 

The markets of the entire worid are open to the operators 
in this section where, with the finest body of timber on the 
earth, stretching from the sunny slopes of California to 
the very limits of the frozen north, and from the pebbly 
beach of the broad Pacific to the snow line of the mighty 
Rockies; with a climate unmatched for almost continuous 
operation, self interest alone should be sufficient to suggest 
to the timber operator that he is shirking his obligations 
and avoiding the duties due to himself and his fellow men, 
imposed upon him by the fiction of title, when he permits 
waste in operation, no matter what the underlying cause, 
if it is avoidable by the intelligent application of known 
principles, or commercial loss in the final disposition of the 
product, because of a persistence in pernicious, inefficient, 
and outofdate methods. 

The consuming public, if it is at all sincere in the 
propoganda of conservation of natural resources it has 
initiated, should likewise put its house in order and bear 
its fair share of “the white man's burden,” by so regulating 
consumption, legislation and taxation as to make clean log- 
ging a natural sequence, and reafforestation a commercial 
possibility. 


ELECTRICITY AS A FACTOR. 


Learned Paper by G. I. Brown, Member American 
Society cf Electrical Engineers—Read by 
Secretary G. M. Cornwall. 


President Blake then stated that the address on 
‘* Electricity as a Factor in Logging,’’ which was to 
have been delivered by George I. Brown, member of the 
American Society of Electrical Engineers, Portland, 
would be read by Secretary Cornwall, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Brown from the meeting, 
on account of some electrical work being done by him in 


the East. The following paper was read by Secretary 
Cornwall: 


The adaptability of electricity as a motive power for the 
operation of logging roads, donkeys, saws for cutting logs 
ete., very naturally depends upon conditions. 

Initial Cost of Construction. 

Usually the first consideration is cost of construction, and 
an electric road will exceed in cost that of a steam road of 
the same character by the cost of the necessary copper, 
poles, overhead construction, and the bonding of the track. 
On a well constructed road of not over six miles in extent 
these items would amount to not less than $2,000 a mile. 
Besides, of course, a generating plant would be necessary 
and would cost in small installations capable of running a 
short electric road probably $250 a horsepower. ‘This gen- 
erating station of necessity would be located at a point 
where plenty of water and ‘fuel was available, and in many 
instances a transmission line would be required, thereby 
increasing the initial cost. On lines of over six miles in 
extent, substations would be necessary to get the best re- 
sults in economical operation. 


Operation. 

In operation an electric road should have considerable 
advantage over a steam road for the reason that modern 
stationary engines, especially when compounded and con- 
densing, are of much higher efficiency than the best class 
of locomotives in a ratio of not less than four to one. Be- 
sides, men can be taught to operate an electric locomotive 
in a much shorter time than a steam locomotive and can 
be procured at lower wages. This is well exemplified on 
street cars operated by men who, ton | had only a few 
weeks’ experience in operation, manipulate cars through 
crowded thoroughfares, with the lives of hundreds of people 
at their mercy. 

Saving in Water Supply. 

The supply of water for steam locomotives is an item of 
considerable cost. 

Freedom from Fire. 


Freedom from fire, the nightmare of all standing timber 
owners, certainly is one of the great benefits to be derived 
from the use of electricity. 

Cost of Maintenance. 

The cost of maintenance should be considerably less ,on 
an electric than on a steam locomotive; one reason bein 
that all moving parts of the former rotate, the principa 
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deterioration occurring in the armatures and fields, but only 
when overloaded, with consequent heating. The deterioration 
in the boilers, firebox and other parts of a steam locomotive. 
is always a large item. 





Perfection of Electrical Apparatus. 

Electricity is almost a perfect power for the user, and 
there need be no experiment in applying it to the logging 
industry, as all the electrical apparatus that would be used 
in this connection has been fully tested in other lines and 
the exactitude of calculated performance is almost absolute. 

Carrying Capacity of Electric Locomotives. 

Another advantage that the electric locomotive has over 
the steam is that the former can be constructed to carry 
a considerable portion of the load instead of drawing it. 
‘ro illustrate: A steam locomotive weighing, say, forty 
tons on the drivers, usually draws a tender loaded with fuel 
and water, which reduces its drawing capacity by just the 
weight of the tender and load. On the other hand, an 
electric locomotive of the same weight can be loaded with, 
say, 12,000 to 15,000 feet of logs, weighing probably twenty 
to thirty tons; thereby increasing traction and with no 
dead load to draw, will give an additional drawbar pull 
and consequent increase in effective tonnage drawn, besides 
tonnage carried. The delay in loading and unloading the 
electric locomotive must be considered, but this would be 
more than compensated by its ability to transport practically 
double the tonnage. In the electric locomotive, the load 
being distributed on eight wheels instead of four—the usual 
number on the steam—will reduce the weight on each wheel 
one-half, giving less wear on the track and admit of the 
use of considerably lighter rails and less expensive roadbed 


construction. 
Wheel Base. 

The shorter wheel base possible on an electric locomotive 
will enable it to be operated on curves of much shorter 
radius, and, all wheels being drivers, much heavier gradients 
can be climbed. 

Saving in Cost of Construction. 

For these reasons considerable may be saved in the cost 
of construction and it might also result in the possibility 
of constructing an electrically operated railway where a 
steam operated railway would be impracticable. 

Cost of Electric Donkeys. 

The cost of an electric locomotive suitable for use on 
logging roads probably would be less than steam of the 
same capacity. 

Operation of Electric Donkeys. 

One great advantage in the use of electricity on logging 
roads would be that the current could also be used to 
operate electric donkeys. ‘The saving in cost of operation 
in electrically operated donkeys would be much greater than 
in the electric locomotives, when water, fuel and firemen’s 
pay are considered; besides, as before stated, the freedom 
trom fire. 

Reduction in Cost of Haulage. 

From the foregoing it may readily be seen that there are 
limitations to the favorable consideration of the use of 
electricity in the logging industry, but there is no doubt 
that under proper conditions electrically operated roads and 
logging camps, even if requiring a larger outlay, would 
reduce the cost of haulage sufficiently to repay in a few 
years the extra first cost and leave a considerable surplus. 


FIRE HAZARD AND ITS PREVENTION. 


Valuable Suggestions on the Subject by D. P. Simons, 
Jr., of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, 


The next paper on the program was that of J. F. Ives, 
inanager for the Stimson Mill Company, Seattle, on the 
subject of ‘‘Fuel Oil.’’ Mr. Ives, on being called to 
the floor stated that owing to the fact that it was then 
12 o’clock, and as he had not eaten breakfast, he thought 
it would be in order to adjourn for lunch, and would 
make a motion to that effect. President Blake said that 
as the program was lengthy and as not much punish- 
ment had so far been administered, if Mr. Ives could 
restrain his gastronomical eagerness for a short time 
longer he thought it would be advisable to continue the 
program, and announced the next paper, that of D. P. 
Simons, jr., of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
Seattle, on the subject of ‘‘Fire Hazard and Its Pre- 
vention. ’’ 


The experience of the Washington Forest Fire Association 
in handling and preventing forest fires shows that fully 90 
percent of these fires originate in the slashings left by the 
loggers. These slashings are the greatest menace to the 
green standing timber of the Pacific coast and as the 
lumber industry grows there will be a corresponding increase 
of fire hazard. 

The slashings of themselves are a menace from the fact 
that there is such a large quantity of debris consisting of 
inflammable tops and defective logs left on the ground, 
and they would have to be watched were logging done with 
oxteam and horses, for a lighted match, cigar or cigarette 
stub thrown carelessly aside, a campfire or ashes from a 
pipe left to smolder, might start a conflagration that would 
soon become uncontrollable. But logging on the Pacific 
coast today is not done with the bull team. Modern methods 
have been introduced and instead we see the logging loco- 
motive and the donkey engine doing more work, much easier 
and with greater speed. But the logging locomotive and 
donkey engine bring with them an increased fire hazard, for 
they throw out sparks and set fires and we know of many 
instances where a logger has spent enough in one season in 
time and labor fighting these tires to more than offset the 
srofits for that season, and in some cases entirely destroying 
lis outfit and timber, his only asset. 

This fire hazard may be divided into two classes: Logging 
railways and the donkey engines in the woods. It must be 
borne in mind that local conditions will have to be taken 
into consideration when it is sought to apply a remedy— 
what will be effective in one place may not be feasible in 
another. 

Remedies. 

The hazard of the logging railway, although the simplest 
to remedy heretofore, has been the last to receive attention. 
The remedies proposed are: The use of fuel oil, modern 
spark arresters kept in good condition, tank cans for water, 
a clean right of way and watchmen. I can not recommend 
too strongly the use of fuel oil on logging railways, for 
this solves the problem and we find that many of the 
logging roads have adopted this and that many more are 
having the necessary changes made in their equipment. 

Where it is impractical to use oil for fuei owing to the 
location, modern spark arresters kept in good condition are 
essential; of these many have been invented and are in 
use which give satisfaction for both wood and coal burning 
locomotives. 

In a great many places where water is scarce the water 
for the donkey engines is hauled into the woods in tank cars; 
these could be easily rigged up with hose and pump and 
using the steam from the locomotive a very effective fight 
could be made on a fire either along the right of way or 
for some distance each side. 

Where the logging railway is of a permanent nature there 
is no question but that a clean right of way is most 
essential and while the cost of clearing up such a right of 
way would seem prohibitive, experience has shown that often 


many times the amount has been spent: in fighting fires 
eee the road besides the other not infrequent property 
osses. 

The loggers in western Washington are beginning to 
see more and more the necessity for preventive measures 
and are employing track walkers and watchmen whose duty 
it is to patrol the track after each train and put out any 
fires that may be set by the locomotive, in this way pre- 
venting large and dangerous fires. 

The remedies proposed for the donkey engines are fuel 
oil, if a practical burner can be found, modern spark 
arrester kept in good condition, water pumps, a clean space 
around the donkey setting and watchmen. 

f my information is correct, up to the present no suitable 
burner has been found by which oil can be used as fuel in 
the donkey engines, although the nature of the work and 
the location may make it impractical. 

A great many spark arresters have been put on the 
market which have been found to be practical for use on 
donkey engines and there can be no good excuse offered for 
not using them, for they are practical at all times and 
places. it is claimed by a few that a donkey will not 
steam properly with a spark arrester, that the draft is 
interfered with. This may be true with the old style screen. 
However, we have a letter from one of the most successful 
loggers in the state of Washington in which he states that 
he is operating several donkey engines equipped with the 
old style screen and as an extra precaution this has been 
reénforced with a larger hood of wire netting and when 
an engineer claims he can not keep up steam another man 
is put in his place. 

Where water is abundant it has been found practical to 
install a pump at the road donkeys, and this with a short 
hose makes a very good fire equipment. It is very im- 
portant that the debris around the donkey setting be cleaned 
up. ‘This is a very easy way to insure against the setting of 
fires by the donkey engines and should be done in all cases. 


Importance of the Watchman. 

One very important feature of fire prevention in the woods 
is the watchmen. It is the custom in most camps to have 
a man go to the donkey engines after the evening meal to 
extinguish any smoldering fires that may have been set 
during the day, or just before the men-have left the woods; 
while this is an excellent plan, I believe it should be carried 
a step further and a night watchman put on, for we have 
had some very bad fires that have smoldered along far into 
the night and did not start to burn until early morning. 
By the time anyone was up the fire had gained such headway 
that the whole crew had to be summoned and often outside 
help secured in order to handle it. If a night watchman 
hed been employed these fires would have received attention 
when they first started to burn. Some loggers profiting by 
the experience of others now employ night watchmen who 
make their rounds and visit each donkey at regular intervals. 


An Approved Donkey Engine. 

I have just received a letter from a man who is interested 
in fire prevention in which he tells of visiting a logging 
camp recently where they are using a donkey engine that 
does not throw sparks. He says: “It is a compound 10x12 
engine with a 60-inch boiler having 287 2-inch flues. Although 
they have a screen on it, it steams perfectly with no sparks 
coming out. They seem to be yarding about 35,000 and 
claim to be burning only about two ricks of 16-inch mill 
wood a day. The exhaust is outside the stack, and the roof 
is clear of cinders, showing that few if any sparks come out. 
The large boiler and many fiues give much more heating 
surface, thus generating steam with a slow fire.” This ma- 
chine cost $3,200, and they claim it is only $250 more than 
they would have to pay for the old type of machine. It does 
not take long for a logger ‘to lose $250 if he gets fire out 
in his works in a dry time. This ought to appeal to the 
logger. 

it would seem that something should be done to reduce 
the great accumulation of slash. Some loggers have been 
very successful in keeping fire out of their works, but have 
now reached the point where they are afraid of their own 
work because, owing to the development of the country and 
the increased amount of logging, fire is- liable to spread to 
their works from other points where burning is being done 
by loggers or settlers. No rule can be laid down for all to 
follow. In the extreme western part of the state it is so 
damp almost the entire year that it would seem impossible 
to set a fire, yet we know of fires doing a great deal of 
damage even here. Some have suggested the piling and 
burning of the brush, in this way keeping up with the 
cutting, while others say the best way is to cut down all 
snags and work the tops and debris into windrows, using 
a donkey engine for the purpose, before taking the outfit 
out of the works, and in this way leaving it in shape to 
handle when it is fired. In any event some united action 
will haye to be taken by the loggers toward this end, and 
it seems to me this would be better than to wait until the 
matter is sought to be regulated by the passage of laws 
that would work a hardship through their rigid enforcement 
backed by popular sentiment, for it must be remembered 
that forest fires sometimes destroy human lives and other 
property besides the timber. 

1 do not advocate the continual burning over of logged-off 
land, but the necegsity for removing the greater part of the 
small stuff and debris is apparent, for this is what makes 
a hot, fire and is so easily carried by the wind, setting new 
fires as it goes, and with this removed fire protection is 
practical and with adequate fire protection reforestation of 
much cut-over land is assurgd. 


Chairman Blake then announced that out of sympathy 
for Mr. Ives, unless there was some objection made, the 
motion to adjourn would be in order, and adjournment 
was taken until 2:30 p. m. 


FUEL OIL IN LOGGING. . 


Practical and Economical Application Set Forth by 
J. F. Ives, Manager Stimson Mill Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 


On reconvening for the afternoon session the Chair 
called upon J. F. Ives, manager for the Stimson Mill 
Company, Seattle, for his paper on ‘‘Fuel Oil as Per- 
taining to Logging Operations.’’ It follows: 


Crude oil has many ‘advantages over coal or wood for 
use as fuel in locomotives engaged in logging operations. 

First and foremost, its use will totally eliminate the 
danger of fire from locomotives. This alone, to the writer, 
seems sufficient cause for its use, as a great gorsontage of 
fires occurring in logging camps can be traced directly to 
sparks thrown by locomotives using coal or wood for fuel. 
Oil, on the contrary, gives forth no sparks, and as it is 
carried in a closed tank on the tender and is fed directl 
by pipes into a tight firebox, the result is, as before stated, 
the total elimination of the fire risk from locomotives. 


Second, ease in handling is a oes greatly in favor of . 


oil. Secondhand tank cars of small capacity can be obtained 
from oil or railway companies at a very low figure, as both 
oil and railway companies are discarding the smaller tank 
cars and building others of very large capacity. The smaller 
cars that they are disposing of are very suitable for logging 
roads. A scow can be procured, a track placed thereon, and 
the cars transported from camp to Seattle, where fuel oil 
storage tanks are located, filled and returned, at a figure 
very much less than coal can be hauled to points reached 
by the main line railways, and can also be transported to 
remote points not reached at all by the railway. At some 

ints, for instance the Chapman Timber Company, on the 

olumbia river, camps are so located that tank steamers can 


ry ee 
land and fill storage tanks provided for that purpose, thereby 
eliminating all freight charges. 

Third, as we all know, a good coal or wood fireman is q 
rare gem inea logging camp, and his education is the work 
of months. With oil, any man who knows enough to open 
and shut a valve can be made into a competent oil fireman 
inside of a few days. 

Fourth, locomotive boilers will require fewer repairs with 
fuel oil, owing to the fact that there are no sudden op 
extreme changes of temperature as is the case with other 
fuels, where the furnace must be opened at frequent inter. 
vals for stoking and slicing fires; hence, very much 
trouble is experienced with leaky flues etc. 

Fifth, in ascending heavy grades, such as are frequently 
encountered in logging, preparation has to be made py 


less 


having boiler full of water and a heavy fire going. [i the 
grade is long, stops must be made for getting more w.ter 
in the boilers, as under these unusual conditions locomvotiyes 
as a rule have not sufficient steaming capacity to set 


these demands. If your grade is short and light work is to 
be done at top of grade, your engine is wasting fuel by 
blowing off for some time afterward. With oil this is aj 
changed. <A grade can be approached with a normal amount 
of water in boiler and sufficient fire to steam on the jcyel, 
As soon as you commence to ascend the grade, all that is 
necessary is to open up your oil valve, put on the injector, 
and locomotive will arrive at top of grade with pleniy of 
water in her boiler and plenty of steam, and as sovi as 
you go to lighter work or stop your engine oil is shu: off 
und just sufficient fire is maintained to keep steam: no 
blowing off at top of grade and no stopping for water or 
steam. ‘This sometimes means one engine less in a camp, 

The cost of changing a coal or wood burning locomotiye 
to oil burning is about $500, and a new tank on the tender 
will cost about $350, according to size and construction, 
The burner tip, pipe etc., will cost about $150 more. If 
a tank and the other necessary articles are at hand, a 
locomotive can be changed over in about two days. 

Cost of fuel oil compared with wood or coal at present 
quotations is favorable to the oil. Oil is quoted in the 
market now at $1 a barrel and it takes about three to three 
and a half barrels to do the same amount of work as a 
ton of coal. It might be possible to make a contract better 
than this, but the writer does not know of any company 
that is quoting less than $1 a barrel. 

The writer believes after an experience covering several 
months that oil can not be used successfully in ordinary 
donkey boilers. The firebox of an ordinary donkey not only 
is too small but also is not the proper shape to afford good 
combustion. The oil is likely to sputter and burn on the 
crown sheet, thereby destroying the bead on the flues, which 
will cause a leakage in a very short time. 

Time forbids a lengthy paper on this subject, so the 
writer has merely presented to you a few of the most 
important points but will be glad to answer any questions 
or give any information in his possession to any one inter- 
ested in the subject. 


At the conclusion of each address‘ President Blake 
announced that if anyone present had any questions to 
ask the speakers that they were able to ask they would 
be cheerfully answered, and as the purpose of the con- 
gress was to bring out discussion of the different points 
he hoped those present would not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to talk over each paper thor- 
oughly wherever any part of the subject was not thor- 
oughly understood. 


TIMBER CRUISING. 


Tcchnical Information Interestingly Imparted by Frank 
H. Conant, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 

The next paper on the program was that of Frank H. 
Conant, of the Weyerhaeuser ‘{imber Company, on ‘‘ Tim- 
ber Cruising.’’ In Mr. Conant’s absence Secretary 
Cornwall read the paper. 


Timber cruising is one of the oldest occupations known 
to history, beginning with the use of timber in large amounts 
in building. 

When Noah built the ark, which contained a large amount 
of timber that had to be of good enough quality that the 
keel lasted 120 years before the work was finished, he 
certainly had to look up the best timber that could be 
got for the purpose; and there is internal evidence in the 
story that either Noah or Ham did the cruising, for they 
both showed some of the traits common to woodsmen. 

When Hiram, king of Tyre, got out the timber for the 
temple that Solomon built, he must have had some one to 
cruise out the timber, lay out roads and do the other 
preliminary work that the predatory rich are generally too 
busy to attend to personally. \ 

Hence, comparing the cruiser with the saw mill man is 
like comparing the giant cedar of the Pacific slope with a 
tomato vine, in regard to age. 

With this introduction, let us see if we can agree on 
what cruising is. 

The best definition that occurs to me is this: Cruising 
is trying to find out how much timber there is on a piece 
of ground and what it is worth. Now, let us take this 
apart and see what is in it. 

First, what is timber? From the loggers’ point of view, 
timber is any part of a tree that he can cut up, sell and 
et a profit out of. If he can not handle it at a profit, it 
$ not timber to him and he leaves it in the woods. What 
he takes out is timber. This brings us to the question of 
what timber is worth. (1) The logger has to build some 
roads; (2) he gets his engines and rigging; (3) he puts up 
his camps; (4) he buys his labor power; (5) he has to 
make arrangements to get his logs to market. - 

Here are five main items of expense to be charged against 

those logs, all of which are variable, and none of which 
can be known certainly until he is done logging; and tiiat 
enter into the problem of what timber is worth. If the 
country is rough he will need more power, more labor, more 
rigging and his road will cost more than if it is fairly 
evel. 
Besides all this, the price of logs may go up or go down, 
owing to circumstances over which he has no control. 50 
that between the time he starts work and the time he gts 
his logs on the market he has 50 percent more timber or 5V 
percent less timber than he thought he had. 

Here is where the poor cruiser gets his. He has to make 
a guess at all these unknown and variable quantities when 
the logger sends him in to look up the chance. If, when 
the logger cleans up, logs have gone up, the seller of the 
timber says the cruiser is a thief, or words to that effect. 
If, on the other hand, logs have gone down, or it has other- 
wise become unprofitable to handle the lower grades of logs 
and the logger has gone broke, word goes out from the 
logger that the cruiser is several kinds of things not fit tor 
publication. 

The theory of cruising as taught in the forestry schools 
is very simple. All the cruiser has to do is to go cut in 
the woods and measure the diameter of each tree four feet 
and three inches from the ground, then measure the hight 
and the diameter at the top. es. 5 

Then he can look in the “jam book’ or the “hook tender’s 
guide’ and find there how much timber is in each tree, 10 
plain figures. 

Unfortunately, in practice this takes lots of time and 
leads to some very absurd conclusions from the loggers 
point of view; although the theory is good. The best that 
can be done is to keep as near this theory as possible and 
take great care to grade the timber according to the stand- 
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ards by which logs are sold. Then the logger by- looking at 
the estimate can see pretty .near what he can handle at a 


profi if the timber grades 30 percent No. 1, 40 percent No. 
» aud 80 percent No. 3, and the price of ‘No. 3 logs is such 
that he can not get them to market at a profit, to him No. 3 
jogs ave not timber and he must cut the estimate 30 percent 
if | buys. 

. \ millman located near the timber with his own trans- 
portition could perhaps buy the same tract on the full 
estimate and make money. 


| shows the need of a uniform system of estimating 
and grading stumpage. ‘Then each timber owner and logger 
could tell pretty near what he had and knowing the price 


of logs could tell pretty near what it was worth at any 
tim Uncertainty on this point works a hardship all 
around, particularly on the cruiser, and the wonder is that 
they vet as near together as they do. 

ie:member, gentlemen, the cruiser is doing the best he 


ean and you will often take his bare word as to facts on 
a dea! involving large amounts of money, so I ask you to 
vive him all the show possible. 


POINTS IN REDWOOD LOGGING. 


Methods and Cost Summed Up by W. W. Peed, Eureka, 
Cal., Superintendent Oregon & 
Eureka Railroad. 


President Blake introduced the next speaker, W. W. 
Peed, superintendent of the Oregon & Eureka railroad, 
Eureka, Cal, who read from an address prepared by 
him on the subject of ‘‘ Methods and Costs of Redwood 
Logging.’’ His paper proved to be very interesting, and 
at its conclusion a general discussion ensued among those 
present. To explain a point brought out by W. H. 
Corbett, of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Port- 
land, Ore., he resorted to the blackboard and a few 
straight and curved lines. J. D. Young, of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., said he 
thought conditions in several camps make a proposition 
or scheme of unloading which is practical, and that one 
found to be adaptable to one particular camp would be 
entirely unsatisfactory at another. The plan outlined in 
the address of Mr. Peed he thought would be entirely 
satisfactory at the plant where he had been operating. 
In explanation of his point Mr. Ives asked that he be 
permitted to make a picture on the chart, which request 
was cheerfully granted. With reference to the time 
required by this method to unload a car O. M. Clark, of 
Clark & Wilson, Linnton, Ore., said it did not take them 
more than two to three minutes to unload a car. Fol- 
lowing is Mr, Peed’s paper: 

The redwood belt consists of a narrow strip of land lying 
along the coast, averaging about ten to twelve miles in 
width, extending from the southern line of Mendocino 
county to the northern boundary of California. The most 
compact bodies and heavier growth of this timber are in 
Humboldt and Del Norte counties. The area in Humboldt 
county covered with redwood originally was estimated to 
be about 538,000 acres, of which about 62,000 acres has 
been cut over. This would leave probably 45,000,000,000 
feet b. m. of this timber still standing, the major portion 
of which is considered available at a reasonable expenditure. 

The growth of this forest is, generally speaking, dense ; 
the average yield per acre being about 100,000 feet. The 
trees average between 6 and 7 feet in diameter, though 
some grow to exceed 20 feet, and trees 10 to 14 feet are not 
at all uncommon. ‘The butt cuts in all trees, and many times 
the second cuts, are very heavy; in fact, in most cases of 
such weight that these logs will sink on being dumped into 
the pond. As a general rule the timber holds its size well 
up to the limbs which only grow near the top of the tree; 
the trees ranging in hight from 100 to 200 feet to the first 
limbs 

in Ilumboldt county—being without railroad connections 
as it is—all lumber is shipped from Humboldt bay. Early 

gzing operations have removed all timber that can be 
logged on short haul from woods to the*bay, and streams 
emptying into it, so logging is dependent on railroad trans- 
portation of logs from woods to the mill. To handle this 
business the services of twelve distinct lines of railroad 
with 2 total of 180 miles of tracks are required; the 
principal roads being the Oregon & WDureka railroad and 
the northern division of the Northwestern Pacific railroad. 

Situated as the timber belt is, it will readily be seen that 
to tay it the general direction of railroads must be parallel 
to the coast, and under such circumstances the expense of 
constructing main lines of roads is very heavy by reason 
of their crossing at right angles to the drainage of the 
country. In addition to this the character of the ground 
is such as to render railroad construction difficult. The 
costs of construction of such roads will naturally vary 
widely, running ‘from $30,000 to $60,000 a milé, but it 








will be understood that these main line roads are laid out 
with light grades and easy curves with a view of handling 
heavy trains. Our road is operating three logging trains, 
one «ngine handling from fifty to sixty Northern Pacific type, 
70,000 pounds flat car capacity per train. 


Methods in Use, 


As to the methods in use: Generally the practice is to 
build the railroad to a convenient point near the mouth of a 


gulch, there constructing a landing from 200 to 300 feet 
in Jength and locating a heavy stationary bull donkey with 
drun: capacity of from one and one-half to two miles of 1- 
incl hauling line, and from three to four miles of %-inch 


pullback line. From this landing main skidroads would be 
run out, which with branches would cover area to be eS 
ranging from 500 to 1,500 acres. Logs are yarded into these 
roads and branches usually with two small side spool 
donkvys, then coupled into load of from fifteen to thirty 
logs und dragged to landing by the bull donkey. ‘The cost 


of \uilding these skidroads is roughly estimated at about 
S5).000 a mile. But this estimate does not take into con- 
Sid-ration value of timber used, and when one considers 


that the skids alone, without timber used in cribbing, amount 
° ubout 300,000 feet, this item of stumpage value is a 
arge one, 

Chopping on the area to be logged is begun usually several 
Months ahead of actual hauling operation, and it is generally 
the aim to keep this branch of the work about a year ahead 
of the rest. All timber is felled at one chopping. Fol- 
lowing the choppers are the peelers, who remove as much 
of the bark from the trees as possible. This bark is very 
thick, running from four to twelve and sometimes eighteen 
inches in thickness. One can imagine readily the amount 
of rubbish in the way of bark, limbs etc. that is on the 
stound at this stage of the work; in fact, it is so much 
that it is almost impossible to get through it at all. The 
timber is left lying in this shape until this rubbish is dry 
enough to burn, when fire is started and area is burned 
over, cleaning out all of the trash. These burns usually 
take place in May or June and then again as late in the 
fall as weather conditions will permit. The loss due to 
timber being burned is not so great as one originally would 
think. Even though it is considerable, the loggers figure 
that it is more advisable to lose this stumpage value and 
have clear ground to work over and to reduce danger of fire 
after machinery is moved in than it is to try to log in the 
green timber. The danger of these fires ting beyond 
control is very small; for while fire will run through 


cutover lands very rapidly it will immediately stop on 
striking the standing timber. After the general burn— 
which usually takes only a few hours—men are sent to 
extinguish whatever small fires may be burning in logs. 
Up to this stage of operation it is safe to figure that our 
timber has cost us about $1 a thousand including cost of 
camp buildings ete. 

All crosscutting is done by hand, logs being cut 16, 18, 
20, 24, 32, and 40 feet, about 25 percent of these being 
16 feet, the percentage of other lengths being about equal. 
Costs 6f this item range from 35 to'50 cents a thousand. 

Following the sawyers come the blocking donkey and 
swampers, who construct skidroads, as noted. The cost of 
this item depends so much on the character of the country 
and amount of timber per acre that it is not of much use 
to consider, in this paper, costs a thousand feet. The same 
may be said of cost of yarding, the expense of which varies 
greatly according to amount and size of timber and char 
acter of ground. The item of skidroad hauling is one that 
of course depends on grades, length of haul, size of timber 
ete., but would estimate the cost of this to be about 50 
cents per mile under average condition. Cost of loading 
on cars depends entirely on output of camp. The landings 
are built about two inches higher than car bunks, and logs 
are rolled or dragged on to cars with small donkey engines. 
Loading crew consists of spool tender, hooktender and from 
one to two men in addition. 

Those not familiar with methods in use in this section of 
the country are impressed rather forcibly with the rapidity 
with which logs are unloaded from cars. All unloading is 
done by train crew, consisting of conductor and two brake- 
men. On our road we generally allow about one minute 
per car for unloading; that is, from time train arrives at 
dump till ready to leave. 

Cost of Hauling by Rail. 

The question of cost of hauling logs by rail is one in 
which it is difficult to arrive at a conclusion, depending as 
it does on so many contingencies that are affected by local 
conditions, output etc. But from what information I have 
on this, would say that the cost of this item probably would 
be in the neighborhood of 5 cents a thousand feet b. m. 
per mile of haul. The above would cover cost of maintenance 
and all operating expense, but does not include interest on 
investment, or charges which should be made to wipe out 
cost of construction when spurs or line of road is to be 
abandoned after territory is logged over. Charge to cover 
these latter items is one that must be calculated for each 
particular piece of road. ‘ 

The method of logging in this section of the country is 
undergoing a decided change. During the last two or three 
years many of the companies have been substituting for the 
small side spool yarders heavy yarding engines similar in 
type to those used in western Oregon and in Washington, 
and at the same time have abandoned the skidroad and 
extended their railroad spurs into woods in such manner 
that they can yard direct from the woods to the car. This 
change is resulting in a very marked decrease in costs of 
logging. As a general rule these spur lines ‘can be built 
to cover a certain area as cheaply as could the skid roads, 
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and at the same time the cost of hauling or skidding is 
practically eliminated. 

One thing that this change in methods has brought out 
is the absolute necessity of more thorough surveys and 
definite plans of extension. For nine years the writer has 
had charge of all engineering and construction work for 
the Oregon & Eureka Railroad Company and the Vance 
Redwood Lumber Company, and for the last five years has 
held the position of superintendent for the former company. 
During the last year and a half it has been the duty of 
my department to make surveys and maps, and formulate 
plans for removing timber on lands being logged by the 
Vance Redwood Lumber Company. In handling this work 
we have made preliminary cruise of country, first deciding on 
probable location of spurs, camps etc., then surveying party 
is put into the field to run preliminary surveys over such 
routes as are thought advisable. From notes taken by this 
party maps are made on which is worked out detail plan of 
operation, making cheapest possible location of spurs, camps, 
landings etc. to get desired results. After this is done each 
foreman in logging department is furnished with blue print 
map showing where spurs will be constructed, landings 
located, and ground to be logged to each landing. In this 
way all work can be kept coming along together, and we do 
not have to jump into a bunch of timber that it would be 
desirable to leave till some later date because we happen 
to want a temporary increase in output. 

When we stop to consider that about two-thirds of the 
total cost of logging is materially affected by location of 
landings and railroads, and subsequent operating expense 
of the latter, we are forced to admit that more consideration 
must be given to this subject. Hardly any other business is 
worked down to such a scientific basis as that governing 
railway location. ‘The engineer has resort to records of 
many experiments that cover practically every conditilon 
that may come up. The effect on future operating expense 
of a given combination of curves, grades,-or standards of 
construction is easily calculated. Which of two lines to 
adopt is simply a question of which will give the cheapest 
operating expense, allowing for interest and depreciation on 
original construction expense. Still the average engineer— 
when he goes out to run a line for a logging railroad—is 
likely to land into serious difficulty from the fact that he 
does not appreciate the relation his location bears to the 
actual logging operation or how much the location of his 
road can affect the cost of the logs. He is likely to look 
at it from a purely railroad standpoint. Again if the man 
who is familiar with the logging end of it only undertakes 
the railroad construction, then we are liable to get a road 
built too much on the idea of “good enough; we can run 
cars over it.” 

or working plan such as we have prepared for this 
ft. ¢ if sespeniy handled, will, without doubt, save 


many times the cost of preparing it and will, I think, do 
much toward reducing many of the cases we too often sec 
where a big loss becomes apparent after the timber has 
been removed, due to getting a wrong start into a country. 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE LOGGING. 


Economic Features Under Proper Conditions, Described 
in Interesting Manner by Wallace Everett, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


After a thorough discussion of the paper read by Mr. 
Reed, the following paper on the subject of ‘‘ Sugar Pine 
Logging,’’ which had been prepared by Wallace Everett, 
of San Francisco, was presented by Mr. Everett: 


The problem of submitting comparative cost figures on 
the economic white and sugar pine logging operation is 
one ‘subject to so many different interpretations, methods, 
and natural conditions that it would be impracticable to 
set forth detail labor items, logging skidroad and chute 
costs, maintenance etc., in the light ot their being applicable 
to the individual operation. J 

The members of this logging fraternity are familiar with 
the various methods of logging adopted by the lumber manu 
facturers and loggers in different sections of the country, 
as suited to their needs and the character of the ground 
over which they have to log. These numerous enterprises 
embrace logging in its branches something as follows: 
Logging by team—eastern method. Logging with long teams 
(bulls or horses) on skidroads or trucks—western method. 
Logging with large wheel, Manistee trucks. Logging with 
steam donkey logging engines. ; ; 

Each of the above methods has its economic features 
when applied under the proper conditions, and if wc balance 
the advantages in the matter of logging costs a taousand 
feet when these methods are properiy installed under com 
petent supervision we can not but arrive at the conclusion 
that logging costs equalize in general. The cost of logging 
is governed almost entirely by the methods of operating, 
size and character of timoer, nature of the country and 
accessibility. It might safely be said that no two logging 
operations are subject to the same conditions—may not be 
very distant from each other, but the topography of the 
country and the characteristics of the timber may be 
altogether different. 

As white and sugar white lumber manufacturers and 
loggers generally concede that steam donkey engine logging 
is productive of the economic result in this branch of the 
industry we will assume that the average cost a thousand 
feet of logs handled varies from $3 to $6, these figures based 
on logs delivered at the mills. There is considerable of a 
margin represented as between the above costs, and it might 
be well to state that a cost figure of $5 a thousand teet 
would more closely represent the average logging cost. 

However, it is possible for the new operation to materially 
reduce this figure during the first few years of operation, 
but as they come to extending their logging railroads, 
putting on more road engines, and adding to maintenance 
and supervision costs, there is a marked advance in logging 
figures. 

Logging on Government Lands. 


Restrictions placed upon the cutting and logging of timber 
on government reserve lands make it impossible for the 
logging operator to log as cheaply as on the private or 
corporation holdings. ‘the logger is required to use reason- 
able caution in working the trails through the young timber 
and around seed trees; this means additional swamping and 
blocking out, aside from the picking out of stray timber 
intermingled with the undesirable product. Owing to the 
restrictions as to cutting diameter the logging crew is 
obliged to move its engine more often and reset rigging ; 
this means loss of time and expense. 

The cost figures on felling, bucking, limbing and swamp- 
ing will throughout the operation remain practically the 
sdme—the increased logging expense is therefore attached 
to hauling to the landings, and from the landings to the 
mill. The increased logging railroad expense a thousand 
feet of logs hauled represents but a small portion of such 
an increase, hence it is to the donkey engine logging haul 
that we must give our attention. 

Have we or have we not supplied our logging operations 
with steam donkey engines capable of producing the desired 
results? lt has been a practice among umber manufacturers 
and logging operators in the past to purchase a small donkey 
logging engine for yarding purposes, and to purchase the 
larger road engine for the long haul. Modern practice has, 
however, somewhat changed this method of procedure and 
there is a tendency among operators to purchase the larger 
engine for yarding purposes. 

fhe logger can well reason that there is economy in 
handling logs with the large engine, as the linesman will 
be enabled to increase the size of the trail and produce more 
work per man of his crew. With proper handling on rough 
ground and in reasonably large timber two of the large 
type donkey yarding engines should be able to produce as 
much if not more work ta a day than three of the smaller 
ones. This being true we have reduced our log haul at the 
engine one-third in cost. 

Once a trail is broken the addition of a log or two does 
not materially affect the working power of an engine—the 
log which offers the most resistance is the lead log. The 
followers merely offer the natural amount of resistance, and 
if we increase the power in the logging engine we have the 
additional power to apply in accomplishing results. 

The selection of donkey engine equipment suitable to the 
operation in hand is of vital importance. Power and speed 
are questions that should be carefully and thoroughly con- 
sidered. We can not afford to purchase the high geared 
logging engine for heavy and slow hauls and the low and 
less speedy logging engine for the light load and quick haul. 
The logger must use good judgment in this matter, and 
supply the logging operations with machinery capable of 
doing the work satisfactorily and cheaply. The matter of 
having an engine crew standing about while the head logger 
is trying to get the necessary pull out of the logging donkey 
is a serious one, and a fault which deducts many dollars 
from the profit side of the ledger in course of the year. 


Logging Apparatus. 


The logging railroad, like the donkey logging engine, is 
worthy of some thought and consideration. The narrow 
gage railroad offers considerable inducement in the = of 
reducing initial expense by reason of the saving effect on 
weight of rails per yard, spikes, fish plates and ties. We 
have in the construction costs a reduced cost per mile on 
grading, making cuts and fills, reduced curves and building 
trestles. These items of saving are considerable in some 
instances where the country is rough and the grades heavy. 

The broad gage logging railroad, however, offers much 
more safety in the transportation of logs, a lesser hauling 
cost r thousand feet of logs and a reduced maintenance 
and fixed expense. —— the results obtained on both 
these gages of railroads the ogger will find it much more 
economical and satisfactory to install the broad gage, irre 
spective of the first cost; that is, where the life of the 
operation will warrant the investment and where the haul- 
ing object is quantity. 

Tossing cable is an item that has considerable bearing 
on logging costs. If we purchase cable unsuitable for the 
purpose required there is a sinking of strands, burning or 
excessive wear. In rough and rocky country the cable 
question is a serious problem and it is necessary that all 
eables purchased should be carefully tested. Certain classes 
of cable now on the market will not meet the requirements 
of the logger situated in such localities if he has learned 
the importance of selecting material of strength and 
durability. There is seldom economy in buying cheap cable 
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lost time in making Tottenn, and rapid wear more than 
offset the difference in price as between the first quality 
and the poorer stock. 

Keep a sharp eye on the “cable account” and see if it fs 
not possible to purchase an article that will greatly reduce 
cost in this direction. ‘Test out the different makes in 
practical working, irrespective of the tests reported on by 
the salesman, and you will save many dollars in both cable 
costs and labor. 

Give the cable long life by purchasing sheaves that have 
been properly chilled. Sand, grit and rock will not destroy 
a cable as quickly as a defective sheave; there should be no 
alternate soft and hard spots in the face of the sheathe and 
where such conditions appear the sheathe should be put 
aside at once. 

Care should be exercised in selecting snatch blocks. The 
sheathes and pins should be of ample diameter, and where 
possible the bushing should be of the graphite type. If the 
pin is small and becomes hot from friction and sand or 
grit gets to work on the bearings the sheathe is liable to 
stick in the block—this causing the cable to wear off the 
chilled face and penetrate to the soft metal, and it is here 
that the cutting of the cable takes place and an unnecessary 
load is thrown on the engine. 

lt the logging crew is instructed to give the cable “the 
benefit of a doubt’ when it comes to puiling a trail in over 
obstacles, and they will adjust the chokers occasionally to 
suit conditions, the maintenance and cost may be held at 
the minimum. 

Logging Engines. 

Recurring to the matter of possible logging engines, it 
might not be amiss to suggest that we are far trom the 
modern idea in the construction of present day logging 
engines. Within the next few years the logging operator 
wil be introduced to the electric logging engine, which will 
be so constructed that it will be possible to obtain any 
desired horsepower, and to have an engine of any desired 
weight. ‘The crews will be reduced essentially Inasmuch 
aus we will have no need of the water and wood buck, fire- 
man and expensive engineer. 

We will find economy in having essential generating plants 

the sawmill operation will produce the necessary power 
from its refuse, and will supply power for the logging rail- 
road in a like manner. 

To make the use of electricity complete in our logging 
operations it will then only be necessary for some inventive 
genius to improve on the German metnod of cutting trees 
by electricity. The unseen power wiil cut over our forests 
and reduce logging costs to a minimum. — E 3 

Successful logging like successiul manufacturing requires 
thorough knowledge of conditions, first class equipment, 
effective and harmonious organization and unceasing vigi- 
lance in the everyday difficuities that will arise even with 
the very best of these accessories. 

A. W. Clark, of the O. K. Logging Company, Marsh- 
land, Ore., and formerly with the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, Chico, Cal., at this point explained the method 
used by the latter company in picking up sinkers. He 
made a picture on the chart to illustrate his point, and 
to the satisfaction of all demonstrated that he possessed 
considerable ability as an artist. 


LOG FLUMING. 


Advantages of the System Learnedly Discussed by 
J. E. Robertson, of Stanley-Smith Lumber 
Company, Hood River, Ore. 


,The next paper on the program was one on the subject 
of ‘‘Log Fluming,’’ by J. E. Robertson, of the Stanley- 
Smith Lumber Company, Hood River, Ore. It follows: 


The Stanley-Smith Lumber Company, at Hood River, Ore., 
is operating in a body of timber located at an elevation of 
3,000 feet above the Columbia river. The ground is a big 
rolling plateau located twenty miles north of Mount Hood. 
The timber lies in a valley and on the slopes on each side. 
The question of conveying this timber to the mill at a 
minimum cost was a probiem to be worked out. ‘The cost 
of transporting rails and equipment to the scene of opera- 
tions was almost prohibitive. Some other way accordingly 
had to be found. 

It was suggested by Mark Davenport, of the firm of 
Davenport Bros. Lumber Company, which was succeeded 
by the Stanley-Smith Lumber Company, that by conserving 
the water in the canyons, lakes and streams it might be 
possible to make a canal or flume and transport the logs 
to the mill. This feat has been accomplished. 

The water levels through which the flume traverses were 
earefully ascertained and preserved and the gates to main- 
tain the water at its proper level were provided. It was 
not to be imagined that the work of preserving these levels 
was an easy matter nor that the water flowed just where 
it was wanted. In one instance there was one canyon with 
a fair amount of water in it, and next to it, but separated 
by a steep mountain ridge, was a dry canyon. It was neces- 
sary to get the logs from one canyon into the other. The 
flume was accordingly built around the divide at the right 
level, and when the water was backed up it was forced into 
the dry canyon and the timber made available. Where 
acute curves were encountered the flumes were built wider 
to allow for the easy passage of the logs. In 1904, the first 
year that this scheme was undertaken, a flume was built as 
far into the timber as it was expected work would reach 
that season, being about a half mile in length. ‘The flume 
was built practically on a dead level to start with, but in 
our more recent construction a fall of one inch to the 
hundred feet has been provided. Each succeeding year about 
one-half to three-quarters of a mile has been built. We 
now have about three and a half miles in operation. 

There are three units of various lengths, located at suc- 
cessive elevations in our log flume system. At intervals 
along the route where natural conditions allow, ponds 
were constructed. These ponds are four in number and 
about 75x100 feet. These ponds serve a double purpose by 
providing a ready means of changing the levels to conform 
with the topography of the country and also serve for 
convenient rollways, thus reducing costs. Each _ section 
empties into one of these ponds. A V-shaped chute extends 
from one level to the other, being in some cases as much 
as forty feet. Each flume unit is provided with three gates. 
Two of these gates are used practically only in emergency 
cases. For instance should an accident happen to the main 
gate, or a log get jammed in the gate, either of the others 
could be closed, stopping the waste and causing the water 
to back up and insure sufficient water for floatage, the 
regular plan pursued being merely to open one gate and 
close it again, in the different units as the logs are being 
locked through. 


Flume Construction. 


In laying out the flume it was kept as close to the 
ground as consistent. In some localities it had to be 
elevated on trestles in spanning canyons and at other times 
cuts had to be made through points. 

The cost of building a flume under the conditions stated 
is about $3,000 a mile. The maintenance is practically nil 
and we calculate that the flume will last about fifteen years ; 
about the only repairs necessary being a new gate, say once 
a year. The timber used in the construction of the flume 
is 4x5 for the trestles and 2x12 for the flume proper. The 
flume is 6 feet wide by 4 feet deep and usually carries about 
three and a half feet of water. In the spring when there 
is plenty of water a small gate is kept open at all times, 
which produces a slow current along the system and the 
logs work naturally down to the mill. A small portable 


saw mill is located as near the point of construction as 
possible to provide lumber at a minimum cost. 
Type of Gate Construction. 

The gates used are the balanced, trip revolving type 
suspended in the center between two upright posts. When 
it is desired to release, a lever is employed to elevate the 
gate about two inches, clearing it from a cleat at the bottom 
of the flume. The pressure of the water forcing against it 
raises it horizontally, which position it maintains by the 
assistance of a handy 2x4 laid across the flume. The 
removal of the engaging timber allows the gate to again 
assume a perpendicular attitude where at the point of 
contact it is caught by the water and forced securely back 
to its original position. 

Amount of Water Required. 

In the operation of this log flume system about 100 
miner's inches are available during the lowest stage of 
water, the water being carefully conserved. If an adequate 
gravity supply could have been secured at all seasons of the 
year, the work of operating would be much simpler. 

In the spring, with an abundance of water, there is a 
slight current in the flume and it only requires a man at 
intervals along the route to see that the logs do not get 
jammed. 

In the summer and fall, when the water is at its lowest 
stage, the logs are dogged in strings of fifty to seventy-five, 
aggregating ten to fifteen thousand feet, and towed by a 
man who walks on a running board parallel to the flume. 
The use of horses for towing the logs is prohibitive as the 
flume often crosses on trestles and to provide a road for 
horses would entail an increased cost of construction. 

During the high stage of water a small gate is kept 
open which maintains a slow current throughout the system. 
The opening of the gates produces an artificial current which 
assists materially in moving the logs toward the mill. By 
keeping the turn of logs as near the gates and pushing them 
through rapidly the full utilization of the accumulated head 
is made possible. 

Size and Amount of Timber Handled. 


About 150,000 feet a day are handled in this flume. In 
1908, 24,000,000 feet were transported in seven and a half 
months. The average log runs three to the thousand feet. 
The flume is adequate to handle a 50-inch log. Two 30-inch 
logs can float side by side except where they pass through 
the gates. Ten men are required to operate the gates and 
handle the logs. 

Cost of Handling the Logs in the Flume. 

The cost of transporting logs the distance of three and a 
half miles in the flume is 25 cents a thousand feet. This 
does not include the wear and tear on the flume, which 
would perhaps aggregate 5 cents a thousand feet. 

In conclusion I hope that this brief presentation of our 
log flume system may be the means of furnishing an idea 
which may be capable of utilization in some localities where 
other means of transportation are not readily available. 


LOGGING ON STEEP GRADES. 


Where Locomotives Can Not Be Used—Ably Illustrated 
by T. H. MeLafferty, Secy. S. W. Washing- 
ton Lbr. Mfrs. Association. 


T. H. MeLafferty, secretary of the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
of the Blumauer Lumber Company, Tenino, Wash., suc- 
ceeded, by some unknown method, in inveigling Secre- 
tary Cornwall into reading a paper which he had pre- 
pared on the subject of ‘‘ Logging on Grades Too Steep 
for Locomotives.’’ This subject was one in which con- 
siderable interest was manifested among the different 
loggers present, and afforded some interesting explana- 
tions of the methods employed by loggers in different 
localities. H. B. Muir, of the Irvine & Muir Lumber Com- 
pany, Willits, Cal., to demonstrate the difficulties expe- 
rienced at its logging operations drew a diagram on 
the chart and asked for information as to the best means 
for overcoming certain problems. W. H. Corbett, of the 
Williamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore., sug- 
gested a method similar to that of a counter-weight to 
overcome the trouble indicated by Mr. Muir in logging 
on two sides of a hill where the grade on each side was 
about the same. Mr. McLafferty’s paper follows: 

In describing the means I have used in logging by rail 
over a 20 percent grade will say that the object of using 
this means is in a place where the railroad can be run to 


the foot of the hill on a grade suitable for the operation of 
a locomotive. 

I have often found in logging that where the railroad had 
been built to the foot of a hill on the head of a draw 
if there were only some means of getting a little farther 
up the hill it would be easy to remove the timber withthe 
use of one less donkey engine and would also do away with 
the necessity of pulling logs down a steep hill, which is 
often very unsatisfactory. In order to accomplish this 
without the use of an additional donkey engine I have used 
the following means: 

The railroad over which we were hauling ran from the 
mill over ordinary grades to the foot of the hill on which 
was located the timber to be removed. From the foot of the 
hill was a rise of about 2,000 feet, and the best grade we 
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get the cars down the hill this operation = Was re- 
oc 


versed, having the effect of the cars pulling the om otive 
and the locomotives controlling their speed by means of its 
brakes. ‘Te avoid accidents we put in safety switches at 
the top of the grade and at the bottom at a point before 
the cars and locomotive would meet. We use a %-ineh 
cable in this operation, handling two cars at a time. 

We found that the delay to the locomotive was very 
slight as empty cars were spotted at the landing and while 
they were being loaded the locomotive would take loas to 
the mill or do other work wanted. One of the objects iv be 
looked after is to place the lines in such shape that ‘here 
will be as little whipping as possible, so that the effe:t of 
the locomotive in letting the cars down the hill wi'! be 
steady instead of ge The track used in this oper:iion 
can be built cheaply as there is no tractive force used and 
consequently little surfacing is necessary. This same h)eang 
can be used to take loads up the grade except that when 
more than two loads are to be handled blocks will prol.ably 
have to be used to increase the power. This of course can 
be figured by the tractive power of the locomotive. 

Charles W. Stimson, of the Ballard Lumber Company, 
Seattle, down on the program for a paper on ‘‘Skidder 
Logging’’ for Tuesday, was called upon by the Chair, 
Mr. Stimson stated that as his paper was to be delivered 
at Tuesday’s session he had not yet prepared it, but 
would endeavor to explain the method used by his «om- 
pany by making a drawing on the chart. Considerable 
discussion of a very interesting and instructive nature 
followed, and many questions regarding the overhead 
cable system of logging employed by the Ballard Lum- 
ber Company in its camp were answered by Mr. Stim- 
son. Mr. Stimson explained before sitting down that 
the same method of logging was being carried on at the 
camps of the Merrill & Ring Logging Company at. Mukil- 
teo, and as a trip was to be made to the camps of that 
company on Wednesday a standing vote was taken to 
ascertain the number who wished to make the trip and 
a large number signified their desire to go. 

E. E. Brehm, of the Browns Bay Logging Company, 
Seattle, then made a motion, which prevailed, that the 
congress be formed into a permanent organization and 
that a committee be appointed by the Chair to make its 
report at Tuesday’s meeting. President Blake then ap- 
pointed the following committee: E. E. Brehm, Seattle; 
William Deary, Potlatch; W. W. Peed, Eureka; Frank 
H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash.; A. W. Clark, Portland Ore., 
and Arthur J. Hendry, Vancouver, B. C. President 
Blake stated that the duties of the committee would be 
to discuss the matter of a permanent organization and 
report the result of their deliberations at Tuesday morn- 
ing’s session at 10:30 o’clock, when the congress would 
again be in session. Motion was then made for adjourn- 
ment until Tuesday morning, which prevailed. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


President Blake called the second day’s session of the 
Pacific Logging Congress to order promptly at 10:30 
a. m., stating that he was glad to see so many had been 
able to resist the attractions of the ‘‘Pay Streak’’ and 
get around in time for the opening of the morning 
sesSs1on, 


WHERE GEARED LOCOMOTIVES FAIL. 


Grades Too Steep for Successful Operation, Described 
by A. W. Clark, O. K. Logging Company, 
Portland and Aberdeen. 


The chair stated that the first paper to be considered 
would be that of A. W. Clark, of the O. K. Logging 
Company, Portland, Ore. President Blake said that the 
attractions of the ‘‘ Pay Streak’’ had evidently been too 
great for Mr. Clark, who had not yet put in an appear: 
anee, and Secretary Cornwall was instructed to read his 
paper, which follows: 


The O. K. Logging Company is operating in a body of 
large yellow fir at Marshland, Ore., seventy miles below 
Portland, on the Columbia river. The timber lies over the 
summit on the Nehalem slope, and is logged and brought 
up to the summit in the regular way. The summit is 1,200 
feet above the Columbia river, where the logs are put in the 
water, and the airline distance is one and three-fourths 
miles. The natural grades run from 2 percent to 33 
percent. 

’ How the Road Is Built. 

We have a cross skidroad, the skids being from 20 to 36 
inches in diameter and 11 feet long and laid 6 to 7 feet 
apart. On top of these cross skids are laid and spiked two 
6x12 stringers, 8 feet from center to center. On _ these 
stringers are laid 40-pound steel rails. The road is ‘wo 
and five-eighths miles long and follows the best grade= to 
be found. Between the rails, and two feet from one of 








ILLUSTRATIVE OF DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME IN LOGGING ON STEEP GRADES. 


could get was 20 ponent. From there on it was an easy 
matter to get the timber with donkey engines. 

We put the track in over this grade and built a landing 
on the first level place at the top, stationing a donkey engine 
at this landing and using it for loading cars as well as 
hauling logs. We then stretched a line from the bottom 
of the hill to the top along the track, holding it close to 
the track by means of rollers. This line was run well past 
the landing at the top of the grade and through a heavy 
tail block and then back on as straight a line as possible 
without crossing the track to the foot of the hill, where it 
was run through a block placed at the side of the track. 

In taking the cars up the hill the locomotive took them 
to the bottom of the grade, then the line running up the 
hill was hooked to them and the return line was fastened 
to the locomotive and the locomotive run back toward the 
mill, taking the cars up the hill. ae for starting and 
stopping were given between the donkey engine at the top 
of hill and the locomotive by means of their whistles. To 





them, we have a single 14-inch wire cable 14,500 feet long, 
tied to a stump at the upper end and a dead man at ‘lie 
lower end; and stretched as tight as a drum. This leaves 
6 feet from the wire to the other rail and the skids .re 
saddled out half way between for the logs to trail. 

The Locomotive. 

The engine is like an ordinary donkey, with link ‘motion. 
and sits on an 18-inch I beam frame 36 feet long; 76-inc! 
boiler and 14x14 cylinders, and drives a large gypsy wheel 
on a horizontal shaft. The gypsy wheel is 6 feet in diaime- 
ter, has 12-inch face, and is set about half way from «ac 
end of the frame and 2 feet inside of the rail. 

Underneath the frame at each end is a lead sheave on 
at the bottom to receive or discharge the wire, and to sive 
it a straight lead on to the large gypsy wheel. F 

The wire lying in one of these lead sheaves passed under 
and three times around the large gypsy wheel and out undet 
and through the lead sheave at the other end of the ma 
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chine. ‘These lead sheaves hold the wire two feet inside 


and even with the top of the rail. 

In rounding curves the wire is held in place by hardwood 
pegs on steel rollers placed on each side, just far enough 
back io clear the sheave; and as the machine passes over 
the 1 sheave will place the wire back against the pegs: 

When the logs are assembled at the summit and coupled 
together by grabs, the largest logs ahead, the engine couples 
on and takes them down the hill, pulling some places and 
holding back in others. 

All our logs have to be barked on one side. We haul 
fifteen to twenty logs to a turn, equal to 25,000 to 30,000 
feet. 


Cost of Operation. 
The cost of operating this system of log transportation 
for the distance given we find averages about 30 cents a 
thousand feet for labor and skid oil. A cable will put in 


about irty million feet and at the end will be of some 
service for a road line. This makes a total cost of 50 
cents x thousand feet. . 


The system we are using is well adapted for the locality 
we are operating in. It provides a ready means of reaching 
our body of timber in a shorter and more direct route than 
eould have been accomplished by any other method of power 
transmission. The road runs on a level for the first half 
mile, then strikes a steep canyon with a grade of more 
than 20 percent for a distance of 1,500 feet. It then reaches 
a bench or table with a grade varying from 5 percent to 
10 percent for a distance of one mile. The road then 
strikes the side of the ridge and then climbs up to the sum- 
mit with a grade of about 15 percent. 

In building this type of road it must be kept in mind 
not to construct it with any dip, because the line then 
elevates from the road and leaves the pegs which hold it in 
position between the rails; otherwise on a curve you would 
find the railroad in one place and the line a quarter of a 
mile to the leeward. 

The speed attained, either light or loaded, is the same, 
about four miles an hour. In very wet weather to insure 
control we. fill in between the skids with rocks and some- 
times spike old pieces of chain or cable on the skids to 
retard the running of the logs. By saddling out the skids 
we create more friction, thus assisting to hold back the 
load. 

Conclusion. 

To sum up, use a railroad whenever you can; but if you 
are up against a limited amount of timber and short steep 
ground, this system will bring your logs down over your 
own right of way, insuring you some profit and peace of 
mind. 


RIGHTS OF LOGGERS ON STREAMS. 


Legal Points and Rulings Elucidated by J. B. Bridges, 
Attorney for Lumbermen, Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

On conclusion of Mr. Clark’s paper President Blake 
introduced J. B. Bridges, an attorney of Aberdeen, 
Wash., a member of the Washington Bar Association 
and one of the most prominent lawyers in the state, and 
who had prepared a paper on ‘‘Law of Damages, and 
Booming and Driving Laws.’’ 

Every one has a good working idea as to what a navigable 
stream is, but as to what a floatable steam is there may be 
some question. 

Under the decisions of the courts a floatable stream is one 
upon which logging may be carried on in a _ reasonably 
successful way ‘without the use of artificial freshets. And 
when | speak of artificial freshets I mean splashes created 
by splash dams. A stream which in its natural condition 
will not successfully carry logs, even in times of natural 
freshets, is not a floatable stream and is not one upon which 
a logger is entitled to attempt to float his logs. A stream 
which will not float logs during the dry season, but which 
will successfully float them on the natural freshets, such 
freshets occurring often enough to make such logging 
reasonably successful, is a floatable stream and one which 
the logger has a right to use in getting his logs to market. 
A stream which in its natural state is not a floatable stream 
according to the foregoing definitions can not be made such 
by means of artificial freshets. However, a floatable stream 
may be made more so by artificial freshets, and therefore a 
logger has a right to create artificial freshets in a floatable 
stream for the purpose of making such stream more useful 
for logging purposes. 

In discussing the rights of the logger on navigable and 
floatabis streams I must briefly discuss it under three heads : 

First, the rights of the individual or private logger. 

Second, the rights of the boom company organized under 


special laws. 

Third, the rights of log driving companies organized under 
speclal laws, 

The very small amount of litigation aGecting these mat- 
ters which has been had in Oregon and Idaho is surprising. 
So far as I ean learn there are only four or five cases out 
of th upreme court of Oregon which in any wise affect 
or dk mine the right of loggers upon such streams, and 
there are only two or three cases of like tenor out of the 
supret court of Idaho; and so far as I can learn none of 
the cases in either of these states affects the law with 
refercice to their boom companies or log driving companies. 

In ‘ state of Washington there have been more than 
thirty cases out of the supreme court affecting these ques- 
tions rhe only way I can explain this great difference in 
Oreg: and Washington is that probably most of the log- 
ging Oregon that has been done by water has been done 
upon ’ Willamette and Columbia rivers, and those streams 
are so large that the logging interests have not come 
Seve! in conflict with other interests, whereas in Wash-_ 
ington most of the logging in the streams has been carried 
on omparatively small rivers where the logging in- 
dustt:. the boating industry and the riparian owners have 
com iarply into conflict. 

Law Affecting Private Logging. 

I | first state what appears to me to be the law in 
the tvee states mentioned as affecting the private logger. 
In al! of these states, as well as elsewhere, he has a perfect 


righ’ to put his logs into floatable streams and drive them 
by ‘ns of the natural water or natural freshets down 
the sircam to market. He has as much right to use the 
Stream for that purpose as the boatman has a right to 
Havizate it with his boat. But he must exercise his rights, 
4S lust also the boatman, with due respect to the rights 
ot others, whether loggers or not, who desire to use the 
stream. He must not be guilty of negligence. He will not 
be permitted to bank the stream full of logs or allow his 
logs to form great jams in the stream and make no effort 
to break such jams. Other loggers above him also have a 
right to use the stream and he must recognize this fact, 
and consequently must exercise his right with due con- 
sideration. og the rights of all others. 

If in dri ng his logs toward market on the natural 
Waters or natural freshets some of his logs are carried 
out by the high waters on to the adjacent lands he will 
have a right within a reasonable time to remove the logs so 
floated out, particularly if he pay for such damage as is done 
M so removing the logs. If such logs cause the banks of 
the stream to erode or wash away, he is not liable therefor 
80 long as he is.exercising the reasonable care I have 
mentioned, 

But a different question arises when the private logger 
undertakes to create splashes or artificial freshets in a 
Stream. He certainly has a right to create them for the 
purpose of assisting him in floating his logs toward market, 
_ he has no right to create them if they materially inter- 
ere with or damage any other logger or navigator or the 








riparian: owner. If, however, his splashes do interfere 
materially with boat navigation, or do wash away the 
banks of the stream, or float logs on to the adjoining land, 
or do other material damage, the courts will enjoin him 
from creating such splashes. If his splashes run down a 
stream which is through a wooded country and where there 
are no farms and where there is practically no boating, as 
a rule the private logger will have but little trouble on 
account of his splashes. But if the stream in which he 
is creating his splashes flows through a farming country, 
or is subjected to any considerable amount of boating, the 
law is so strict against him as practically to deprive him 
of the right to create such artificial freshets, for the reason 
that under those circumstances such artificial freshets are 
bound to do what the courts will declare to be a material 
injury and damage to others. If such splashes cause such 
material injury to others, the courts will not allow him to 
continue to operate and pay such damages as he does, but 
will, upon application therefor, grant an injunction stopping 
his splashes. Such private logger will under no circum 
stances be permitted to go upon the vanks of the stream 
for any purpose, except possibly the purpose of removing 
his logs driven there by the high waters. He must always 
confine himself to the bed of the stream. 

It would also appear to be the law, particularly in the state 
of Washington, that such private loggers’ rights are con- 
fined to that of floatage or the driving of logs down the 
stream. If such private logger engages in the business of 
booming or rafting logs and thereby obstructs the stream, 
the courts, particularly in the state of Washington, it ap- 
pears, would require him to desist. Such private logger has 
no right, under any circumstances, to in any wise cause 
the banks of the stream to be overflowed by splashes or 
otherwise. 

I think, therefore, the distinguishing features are these: 
That so long as the private logger confines himself to the 
bed of the stream and to the natural freshets he has a 
perfect right to use the stream and will not be liable for 
such damage as he does ‘unless such damage is the result 
of carelessness or neglect upon his part; whereas the ques- 
tion of carelessness or negligence in the operation of splashes 
is immaterial. If such splashes cause damage he can not 
defend by saying that he could not help it, or that he was 
not guilty of any negligence, for the reason that he is using 
the stream in an unnatural condition, and if in so using it 
he causes any damage he will be enjoined by the courts or 
will. be required to pay such damage, regardless of negligence 
or want of information. 

While, particularly in the state of Washington, there 
appears to me to be some conflict on these questions, yet | 
believe the foregoing is a fair statement of the law as it is 
intended to be made, not only in Washington but in the 
other states as well. ; 


Boom Companies. 


The law with reference to boom companies has been dis- 
cussed in the state of Washington, but in Oregon and Idaho 
there is practically nothing on that question. It is cus- 
tomary, and indeed very essential, that at or near -the 
mouth of these logging streams there should be an enclos- 
ure for the purpose ot catching the logs and holding them 
and rafting and delivering them. In Washington, as well 
as a great many other states throughout the middle West, 
the legislature, conceiving such booms to be of great neces- 
sity and public benefit, has passed laws authorizing the 
formation of boom companies for the purpose of catching, 
holding, sorting, rafting and delivering of saw logs and other 
timber products. These laws generally authorize such boom 
company to place in the waters such boom structures as 
may be proper or necessary for the purpose. As a rule, 
however, the law forbids them from actually closing a 
stream; enough of the stream must be left outside of the 
boem enclosure to accommodate the ordinary navigation of 
the stream. These companies are generally made quasi 
public corporations to the same extent and for the.same 
reasons that a railroad, a gas company, a street railway and 
electric light plant are quasi public corporations. They are 
made such because the public have an interest in them and 
have a right to control them. Generally, it is made their 
duty to catch, hold, sort, raft and deliver any and all logs 
which may be consigned to them, and they are made liable 
for any negligence, and they must not make any discrim- 
ination in their charges for services. In Oregon and Idaho 
the law with reference to boom companies is yet to be made, 
and the whole question is substantially an open one and 
one for the future in those states. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that it is best that the 
statutes affecting such boom companies and driving compa 
nies should be liberal, and that the courts in construing such 
laws and the rights of such companies should likewise be 
liberal and not feel too strongly bound to adhere to and 
follow the old common law with reference to such streams. 
Most of what are called logging streams are very valuable 
for that purpose and are ill suited to any other purpose, and 
while it is unquestionably the common law that no person 
has a right to interfere with or block the waters of the 
streams, and has no right to materially detain the waters 
of such streams, and that the riparian owner has a right 
to have such waters flow past his lands in their natural 
manner and without material diminution, yet it has ap- 
peared to me that in streams which are chiefly valuable for 
logging purposes it is not wise to follow too closely these 
old established precedents. Under the common law it ap- 
pears to me irrigation was impossible, but necessity im- 
pelled the courts to depart from the common law in that 
respect, and it seems to me that necessity might well impel 
the courts to somewhat mellow and modify the strict forms 
of the common law with reference to streams which, by 
nature, are chiefly valuable for logging purposes. 

I am digressing, however, from that of which I intended 
to speak. I have had some opinions on these matters, and 
it is somewhat difficult for me to speak on these subjects 
without reverting to those opinions. My intention is to 
give the law as it has been laid down by the courts, and 
not as it might have been. 

As to what the boom law is, I must confine myself to the 
decisions of the state of Washington, for the reason that 
there are no decisions, or practically none, in either of 
the other states. In that state for the last fifteen years 
lawyers representing boom companies have fought in the 
courts to establish in boom companies greater rights and 
privileges than exist. They have argued that a boom com- 
pany should not be required to pay damages for any injury 
or damage done unless such were done through the careless 
or negligent operation of the boom. They have argued that, 
inasmuch as these booms are authorized by law to be put 
in the streams, if those booms interfere more or less with 
other navigation and interfere with~the right of access by 
the adjoining land owner, the boom company should not be 
required to pay damage therefor; they have argued that so 
long as the boom company left an open channel in the 
stream, and so long as it confined its operations to the bed of 
the stream, and so long as it was not guilty of any careless 
or negligent operation, it was not answerable to any person 
in damage. But the courts of this state, doubtless wisely, 
have refused to entertain most of these views, and the law at 
this time appears to be that a boom company organized un- 
der the laws of the state as a quasi public corporation has no 
other or greater rights in the waters than a private individ- 
ual or private logger, excepting the right to charge and col- 
lect tolls for service and the right of eminent domain. The 
result is, that if a boom company at all interferes with the 
lands of the riparian owner; if it interferes with access of 
the riparian owner from his land to the water and from 
the water to his land, if any logs are floated upon his lands, 
or his lands are flooded, the court will enjoin the operation 
of the boom until such time as it has acquired by condemna- 
tion the right to do these things. Again I say that, in my 
judgment, if all the decisions of the supreme court of 
Washington are boiled down to the substance contained the 
effect is that a boom company organized under the laws of 
the state has the same and no greater rights than the 


private logger except the right of eminent domain and the 
right to collect tolis. It might be of interest to follow the 
reasoning of the courts in arriving at these conclusions, or to 
speak more in detail concerning the history of the litiga- 
tion which has brought forth these decisions, but time will 
not permit of that. 

Log Driving Companies. 

These companies are formed under special laws of the 
legislature, and are formed in substantially the same way 
as boom companies are, an@ are governed by substantially 
the same provisions. ‘They are aiso quasi public corpora- 
tions in the same sense and to the same extent that a boom 
company is such. Under the laws of the state of Washing- 
ton, and elsewhere, generally, these companies are author- 
ized to go into the streams of the state and straighten and 
deepen the channels, remove roots, snags, rocks etc., build 
and maintain wing dams and generally improve the stream 
in order to make it more serviceable for logging purposes. 
They are also authorized to build and operate splash dams 
und create artificial freshets in these streams for the purpose 
of driving logs down them. And they are further authorized 
to charge a reasonable toll, governed by the statute, which 
toll must be without discrimination, and they are also given 
the power of eminent domain. They are required to drive 
down the stream any and all logs which may be consigned 
to them. 

In most of the streams logs in great quantities are held 
up and detained upon gravel bars and in jams and at such 
other places as that the waters will not carry them down. 
in my judgment, a driving company does not perform all of 
the duties required of it by law by simply creating artificial 
freshets and driving down the stream such logs as can 
thereby or with the natural freshets be driven down. I 
believe it is required to use a greater effort than that. 
I believe it is required to have a reasonable amount of 
splash dams, and will be required probably once every year 
to sack the stream and take out of the jams and off of the 
bars such logs as are in position that they will not be 
floated by the waters. 

The lawyers in the state of Washington representing 
these driving companies have for a number of years been 
fighting in the courts to establish a broad and liberal law 
with reference to driving companies. But, as a matter of 
fact, their rights are very few and are greatly hedged about. 
Under the decisions in this state a log driving company has, 
in my judgment, no other or greater rights than a private 
logger, except the right of eminent domain and the right to 
collect tolls. The supreme court has placed both the ariving 
company and the boom company on substantially the same 
footing. ‘The private logger has a right to drive his logs 
down the stream upon the natural freshets; so has the log 
driving company. ‘The private logger has a right to create 
splashes in the stream provided such splashes do not tend 
to injure any person or any property or property rights. 
The splashes of the driving company are likewise hedged 
about. The private logger cannot create artificial freshets if 
any damage results and he will be perpetually enjoined from 
so doing. The driving company cannot create artificial 
freshets if there is any damage, or tendency to damage, and 
it will be enjoinec from so doing until it shall have exercised 
its right of eminent domain, and condemned and paid for 
the right to create such artificial freshets and do such 
injury or damage. If the splashes of the driving company 
wash away, or even tend in a very small degree to wash 
away the banks of the stream, it will be enjoined from so 
doing. If it block the stream in such a way as to cause 
the waters to overflow any portion of the adjoining land 
it would be enjoined. It will not be permitted to go 
upon the bank of the stream for any purposes whatsoever 
until it has condemned the right so to do. 

It would appear from the decisions in this state that 
such restrictions upon such companies may be made neces- 
sary, at least in part, by the statute affecting such compa- 
nies, and possibly also by the constitution of the state. 


Operation of the Law. 

In order to illustrate the law with reference to driving 
companies, we will take a stream seventy-five miles in length, 
and there is logging into the stream along the whole course 
and at various places. The splash dams will be placed at 
some point near the head of the stream. Such a driving 
company is, as the law now stands, practically dependent 
for its existence upon the sufferance of the owners of lands 
along the banks of the stream between the dam and the 
mouth of the stream. Necessarily, every splash has at least 
a small tendency to wash away the banks, and this, the 
court says, the law does not authorize, consequently before 
the driving company can operate its dams it must, either 
by purchase or condemnation, obtain from every land owner 
along both banks of the stream the right to create such 
artificial freshets. It will at once be observed that this 
would be a burden which no driving company could stand, 
and those driving companies which are now in operation 
are living simply through the sufferance of the bank owner. 

I shall not have the time in this paper to give the reasons 
and grounds which the courts have een in arriving at the 
conclusions they have come to, further than to say that 
the state constitution provides that no private property shall 
be taken or damaged without compensation having been first 
made, and the court takes the position that since the bank 
of the stream is private property no person or corporation 
has the right to wash away even the smallest amount of 
that bank without first having paid for the right so to do. 
And the court has held that the statute under which these 
companies are formed does not pretend to authorize such 
damage without having first paid for it, and the court in this 
state has also intimated, if not indeed stated it to be a 
fact, that any statute which did authorize the doing of such 
damage without compensation paid would be unconstitutional. 
It appears to me, however, that this is, at least, a debatable 
question. The subject is so broad that I cannot take the 
time in this paper to discuss the decisions of this state 
longer. If the fault be with the statute under which these 
companies are incorporated, then those statutes should be 
broadened and made more liberal. It has always appeared 
to me that the great God of nature having planted these 
great forests then determined that it would be wise to ar- 
range some good and suitable way to bring those forests to 
market for the use of man, and for that purpose these 
streams came into being, and it has appeared to me that 
nature itself has provided a remarkably easy and cheap 
transportation for this timber and that the laws passed by 
man ought to be such as to carry forth the purpose of 


nature. 
Rights of the State. 


It has been the contention of a good many lawyers that 
constitutional laws could be passed which would permit of a 
boom company occupying the stream, and so long as it con- 
fined its operation to the bed of the stream and did not 
get outside of the banks, and operated without carelessness 
or negligence, it would be liable to no one in damages, and 
that similar laws could be passed by the legisiature author- 
izing driving company to create artificial freshets, and 
that it should not be liable for any damage done so long as 
it confined its splashes within the banks of the stream and 
did not by such splashes raise the waters higher than the 
ordinary natural freshets, and otherwise operated such 
splashes with reasonable care and prudence. It has been 
held by many of the best courts that every man who buys 
or holds property upon navigable or floatable stream pur- 
chases or holds the same subject to the superior rights of 
the commonwealth to regulate and improve it for the benefit 
of all of her citizens; that it is in the power of the legis- 
lature to regulate such streams so as to best promote the 
public convenience and welfare, and if in so doing some 
damage is done to the riparian proprietor and some in- 
creased expense is thrown upon him, he will not be per- 
mitted to complain; that such waters are so far the a. 
erty of the state that the state may control them for publ 
purposes without making any compensation to the riparian 
owner. 
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Some of the courts in one of the great lumbering states 
of the middle West have, with great learning, considered 
this question, and held that corporations formed under the 
law ef the state for booming or driving saw logs are quasi 
public corporations and are agents of the state, and that 
they act for and are arms of the state. If, therefore, a state 
has a right to control these great water highways for the 
benefit of the public, the state ought to have the right, and 
it seems to me would have a right, to make laws which 
would be much more liberal to boom companies and to driv- 
ing companies, and which would make these great public 
streams subserve the purpose for which they appear to have 
been brought into existence, and for which:they are most 
suitable. If the present legislative laws affecting boom com- 
panies and driving companies are not broad enough and 
hedge such companies about with too many restrictions and 
too many burdens, which in my judgment they do, personally, 
1 see no constitutional objection to the amendment of those 
laws, or the passage of others, which would be more just 
and more liberal. 

The state ought to be in a position where it can make 

these logging streams best serve the interest of the public 
even though such service will be of some injury or damage 
to the riparian owner. ‘The private right of the riparian 
owner is subordinate to the public use, and must exist and 
be exercised subject thereto. Personally, I see no reason why 
a constitutional law should not be passed relieving a boom 
company from any and all damage to the adjoining land 
owner so long as such boom company does not go outside of 
the stream, and so long as it operates with reasonable care 
and caution. Neither do I see any reason why there should 
not be a law which would permit a log driving company to 
create splashes and would relieve that company from the 
payment of any damages created by such splashes so long as 
the latter were confined to the stream, and so long as such 
splashes did not raise the waters higher than the ordinary 
natural freshets, and so long as the driving company exer- 
cised its rights in a reasonably careful and prudent manner. 
Such laws would, it appears to me, bring about an end much 
to be desired, and while the private land owner might thus 
be required to suffer more or less, the public would be 
immensely benefited, and it is not an unjust law that the 
private individual should suffer for the benefit of the whole 
yublic. 
: The laws and decisions of the middle West lumber states 
are, in my judgment, much more liberal to booming and 
driving companies than in Washington, and nowhere, I 
believe, will be found laws which, as construed by our 
supreme court, are so strict and unfavorable to such cor- 
porations as the laws here. Under the numerous decisions 
of the supreme courts of those states I believe the laws, 
such as I have suggested might be enacted, would be upheld 
by the courts as proper and constitutional. 

The general rule that private property shall not be taken 
or damaged until first paid for I believe would be held in- 
applicable to a case where the state, acting by itself or 
through its agent, the boom company or driving company, 
is seeking to improve for the public good the streams 
within the borders of the state. If the state controls such 
streams and has a right to improve them, I see no reason 
why, so long as it confines itself to the stream itself, it 
should not have a perfect right to cut off from the land 
owner the right of access or to wash away so much of the 
banks of the stream as was incidental to the use authorized 
for the improvement made. It would simply be using its 
own property in a lawful way, and no man is liable to his 
neighbor so long as he uses his property in a lawful way, 
even though such use may be of some injury or damage to 
his neighbor. A man is not liable to his immediate neighbor 
because such neighbor's building is a one-story structure and 
his own is an 8-story structure, and because its hight 
shuts out from his neighbor light and air. 

I would not advocate that these quasi public corporations 
should not be closely watched and controlled by the public, 
but I would advocate such laws concerning them as that 
‘they may operate in such manner as to live and be of the 
most use and benefit to the public. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Bridges’ reading President 
Blake expressed his appreciation of Mr. Bridges’ enter- 
taining and instructive paper and on behalf of the meet- 
ing extended its sincere thanks for the masterly presenta- 
tion. 


OCEAN LOG RAFTING. 


Historical Incidents and General Information by 
J. A. Fastaband, Expert Operator, 
of Astoria, Ore. 


A highly interesting and instructive paper was pre- 
sented by John A. Fastabend, Astoria, Ore., on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Ocean Log Rafting.’’ It follows: 


It is rather difficult to state accurately when the first 
attempt was made at ocean log rafting but I think it is 
safe to say that about 1884 the late Capt. H. R. Robertson, 
of Pictou, Nova Scotia, constructed a raft along practically 
the same lines as the oceangoing raft of modern construc- 
tion. This raft was constructed on shore at Joggins, near 
Pictou. The difficulty to be overcome in launching such 
an unwieldy body proved this plan to be impracticable and 
it was abandoned. The original ‘“Joggins” raft, as it was 
termed, was towed safely to sea but while in transit to 
New York the tug left its tow to go into port after coal 
and failed to locate it again. Nothing was.seen or heard 
of the derelict for a long period, when a portion of it was 
finally reported ashore on the Norwegian coast. 

This experience proved the seaworthiness of these rafts 
under unfavorable conditions. In the meantime Captain 
Robertson conceived the idea of building a cradle, or floating 
frame, in which to construct oceangoing rafts. Transfer- 
ring his scene of operation to the Pacific coast, where condi- 
tions were more favorable, he constructed two rafts at Coos 
Bay. Ore. One of the rafts reached San Francisco safely 
and the other was lost. Nothing daunted, Captain Robert- 
son came to the Columbia river in 1894, building a cradle 
at Astoria, Ore., which he towed to Stella, Wash., about 
forty miles, where he found an ideal spot in Coal Creek 
Slough for his operation. In due time the raft was built 
and sent to sea but like one of its predecessors in Coos bay 
it was caught in a storm and went to pieces. This is the 
genesis of ocean log rafting on the Pacific coast. 

My connection with ocean log rafting: dated from its 
inception on the Columbia river and I have been more or 
less associated with the building of the cradles and con- 
struction of these rafts ever since. ‘The splendid record 
which has been made in the safe delivery of these oceangoing 
rafts to their destination renders abortive any unfavorable 
criticism of them as an impediment to navigation. The 
steady increase in the size of raft and the greater distance 
towed are in consonance with the economic law of evolution. 
This fact is illustrated by a glance at the history of the 
development of the oceangoing raft, the initial point being 
Coos bay and the objective point San Francisco, a distance 
of about 400 miles. The next step was the building of 
ocean rafting plants at Columbia river and Puget sound, 
extending the distance to be towed to 700 miles and 900 
miles, respectively. The reason for giving up the rafting 
business on Puget sound was the presence of the teredo, 
whose ravages destroyed the cradle, despite the, fact that 
every precaution was taken to safeguard the timbers against 
the insidious attacks. 

The next step was the successful building and operation 
of an ocean log rafting plant by the Benson Logging & 
Lumber Company, at Portland, Ore., and the safe wk 
of its rafts at n Diego, Cal., a distance of about 1, 


miles. The original design of these rafts has not changed 


to any extent save in the making’ of improvements which 
naturally would overcome weaknesses inherent in early con- 
struction. Experience has proven that it was. perfectly 
feasible to build for successful delivery log rafts containing 
large timbers, where the lining consists of long pliable tim- 
bers for the outside formation. 

Ocean log rafting had its origin in the attempt to reduce 
the cost of handling piling to the point of delivery below 
the charges ruling on sailing vessels. The difficulty of stow- 
ing this class of material and of successfully handling long 
timbers gives the ocean lografting system advantages over 
vessel transportation during the season of the year when it 
is feasible to tow. 

The bulk of the log rafts which are towed to San Diego 
are converted into lumber. The same underlying principle 
which involved the attempt to reduce ocean frei St charges 
on handling piling was the controlling factor in Mr. Benson’s 
mind when he undertook the building of a saw mill at San 
Diego and the rafting of the material a distance of 1,200 
miles to his mill. ‘ 

I will briefly go into the details of raft building in order 
to give those present a clearer idea of the method of 


construction. 
The Cradle. 

Oceangoing rafts are made from 600 feet to 700 feet in 
length and about 50 feet in width at the center. About 
100 feet of each end is tapered. The cross section is ellip- 
tical with the major axis horizontal, with a depth at center 
of about 30 feet. 

The raft is built in_a cradle or frame, one side of which 
is made detachable, by which, after the raft has been suit- 
ably bound with chains, it may be released and float out 
laterally free from the cradle. 

The sides of the cradle are composed of vertical posts 
about 22 feet long, suitably braced and placed about 12-foot 
centers. They are connected underneath by pairs of cross 
timbers or sills, each sill being attached to one post and 
arranged to telescope when unlatched. Longitudinal bind- 
ing timbers extend along each side the entire length of the 
cradle. The pawl catches rn which the side of the cradle 
is detached are located at the bottom, and are submerged. 
but rods are carried to the tops of the posts by which they 
are unlatched when the raft is ready for launching. Each 
end of wires passing under the raft is secured to the tops 
of the cradle posts, by means of ‘which, when the raft is 
built in the cradle, chains may be carried thereunder at 
suitable intervals for binding the raft together. 

When — for launching the latches are raised, allowing 
one side the cradle to slide out and away from the raft, 
which latter is thus gently launched; after which the two 
parts of the cradle are again brought together ready for the 
placing of a new raft. It requires about 200,000 feet of 
lumber in the construction of a 700-foot cradle, the cost 
of a completed cradle being approximately $5,000. The 
derrick equipment and scow will represent a sum about 
equal to the cost of the cradle. 


Stowing the Cradle. 

Before the actual work of stowing can be begun, guide 
wires are laid across the cradle from side to side from one 
vertical post to the opposite one. These hang clear and 
when the raft is built are used_to draw the encircling chains 
around the raft. 

The stowing or building of the raft is begun at a point 
about thirty-five feet from each end of the cradle, and the 
longest and most pliable piles are used for the first course. 
These outside piles should be at least 60 feet long, and the 
longer and more pliable the better. Any size and length of 
log can be used for the stowing of the inside of the raft 
provided the joints are broken as much as possible. The 
timbers at the extremities of the raft are placed with their 
large ends toward the center. This accomplishes two pur- 
poses: it facilitates the gradual tapering of the raft and 
ulso conduces to its greater seaworthiness; for when the 
piles begin to work loose, as is bound to happen when the 
raft is tossed about by the sea, the end piles endeavor to 
work out and having their thickest ends inward the encir- 
cling chains are automatically kept taut as by a wedge, the 
very movement of the raft serving to make it the more 


secure. 
The Chains. 


When the raft has been built up barely to the top of the 
vertical posts of the cradle, a depth of about 20 feet, the 
main tow chain is laid from stem to stern. This is a steel 
chain which has been subjected to rigid tests. When this 
chain has been placed in position, allowing fifty feet to 
project from either end, the “herringbone” chains are laid. 
These chains are fastened to the tow chain at the time that 
chain is placed in position and are drawn diagonally toward, 
and are attached to the circle chains, which are made as 
taut as possible. The object of adjusting them at this time 
is to insure their oe position when the raft is completed. 
The herringbone chains are used only at the tapering ends 
of the rait, the diagonals pointing toward the ends. By 
this arrangement, when the raft is being towed, the pull does 
not all come from the stern, but by means of these herring- 
bone chains is distributed over the entire’ area, preventing 
all possibility of the raft coming to pieces at the stern. The 
bow is not subject to the same danger because it is breasting 
the force of the waves and this tends to keep the timbers in 
place. Then again these herringbone chains relieve the 
tension of the center chain and allow for a certain amount 
of play in the middle which is essential in order to permit 
the raft to bend slightly to the waves. The 24-inch tow 
chain has proven sufficiently strong for the size of raft 
towed. The safety of the raft depends wholly upon the 
strength of this chain, consequently only the best chains 
are used. The breaking of the tow chain has been responsi- 
ble in every case for the losses of oceangoing rafts, which 
have been few. 

Cinching the Encircling Chains. 

When the raft is stowed the encircling chains are again 
tightened with the aid of a derrick, the plan pursued being 
to tighten up the chains the full length of the raft, repeat- 
ing the operation until all the slack is taken up. The 
encircling chains are 14-inch to 1%-inch stud links, twenty 
to twenty-seven pounds to the foot respectively. The towing 
chain is 24-inch stud links, fifty pounds to the foot. The 
entire weight of chain used in the construction of a raft 
will approximate 115 tons. The cost of chain and necessary 
shackles would amount to about $10,000. 


Launching the Raft. 

When all the chains have received their final tightening 
the locks holding together the two sides of the cradle are 
raised by means of a rod at each vertical post, as indicated 
in the description of the cradle. One’ side of the cradle is 
moored to piling. When ready to launch, by utilizing the 
derrick to act as a pry to assist in loosening the detachable 
half of the cradle from the anchored half but little diffi- 
culty is experienced in clearing the cradle from the raft. 

On the High Seas. 


When in the water the raft draws about twenty-two. to 
twenty-four feet of water, being about two-thirds under. 
The speed of towage at sea is about three to four miles an 
hour. Every steamer that undertakes raft towing should 
be equipped with automatic towing gear. The general prac- 
tice is to shackle a steel wire cable into the towing chain. 
Formerly manilla hawsers were used but steel wire has 
demonstrated its superior advantages. Experience in han- 
dling the rafts in heavy weather shows that the vessel must 
lay to and allow the raft to seek the trough of the sea until 
the storm subsides. When this precaution is used the rafts 
outride any storm. 

Towing and Construction Costs. 

The cost of towing a log raft containing 4,000,000 feet 
of logs from the Columbia river to San Diego, a distance of 
1,200 miles, agecoutmetns $4,000, or $1 a thousand feet. 
The cost of building would approximate $1 a thousand feet. 


Allowing for incidental costs, which would amount io 50 
cents, we have a total cost of $2.50 a thousand feet. "To 
this must be adddd the ‘interest on the cost of the cradle 
necessary equipment, wear and tear and replacement charges’ 
At the abnormally low charter rates prevailing, which show 
in some instances that vessels are operating at a loss, the 
margin of saving over the delivery of the manufactured 
lumber in ship bottoms would not be very much, if «ny, 
With normal conditions in the lumber carrying trade ‘a 
saving can be effected. 

In the construction of a raft a foreman, donkey engineer, 
hookeron and two or three peavey men for the cradle are 
required. The foreman has to be a man of judgment and 
prompt decision, able to decide at a glance when he secs q 
timber in the air just where that particular stick wil! fit, 
Upon his judgment depends the rapid and efficient consiruc- 
tion of the raft. 

Safe Towing Periods. 

While the safe towing period is placed between the middle 
of June and the middle of September it is feasible to hnild 
ocean rafts which will withstand any weather a vesse! epn- 
counters, the only consideration to be overcome being the 
ability of a steamer to stand by and not lose sight of its 
tow. Insurance companies will assume the risk of the safe 
arrival during June, July, August and up to the middle of 
September at reasonable rates. 

The Benson company has delivered nine rafts safely to 
San Diego, while about twenty-five piling rafts have been 
towed successfully to San Francisco. The timber composing 
the log rafts was medium growth fir. 

Possibilities as to Length of Rafts. 

By increasing the strength of the center chain as men- 
tioned rafts, in my judgment, can be built up to 1,000 feet 
long. The only additional difficulties which increased length 
would add would be the increased unwieldiness of such a 
long raft at sea. If executed with skill and judgment the 
building would be no more difficult than that of one 700 
feet long and could be accomplished with relatively less 
cost than a shorter one by reason of the decreased cost in 
stowing the center of the raft. Shaping and forming the 
tapers of the rafts consume relatively double or more time 
than is necessary to form the center of the raft. 

The Benson Log & Lumber Company has built a cradle 
900 feet long, which it expects to utilize in the building of 
rafts next year. 

Foreign Firms Interested. 

S. Benson, of the forenamed company, is in receipt of a 
communication from a Norwegian lumber company asking 
for full particulars in regard to the building and construc- 
iion of oceangoing rafts. This company is the owner of a 
large tract of timber which has been growing for 150 years 
and which it is desirous of transporting to Belgian and Ger- 
man ports for manufacture. In connection with this it may 
be interesting from a conservation standpoint to note that 
the steady growth of this timber has been made possible 
through wise and statesmanlike legislation which reduced 
the tax to a minimum, thus aiding in the perpetuation of 
Norway’s lumber business. 

Conclusion. 

All question of the permanency of ocean log rafting as a 
business has worked itself out to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Its limitations become the question of finding conditions 
where this method may be economically applied. 


OVERHEAD CABLE SYSTEM. 


Cheap and Efficient Method of Handling Logs Eluci- 
dated by F. E. Newby, of 
Hood River, Ore. 


F. E. Newby, Hood River, Ore., presented a paper on 
‘*Overhead Cableway System,’’ which proved to be very 
absorbing. It follows: 


In presenting a paper upon the use of an overhead cable 
system for handling logs on steep grades, I want to start out 
with the statement that this system is not a yarding system 
in any sense of the word. It is simply designed with a view 
to the cheap and efficient handling of logs located at points 
difficult of access, and forming a means of bringing the 
logs to some point where they can be handled to the best 
advantage. 

That “Necessity is the mother of invention’ was abun- 
dantly proven in our case. Our timber was located on a 
bench about 600 feet above the mill. It was small, running 
about four logs to the thousand. We had tried to chute 
the logs, but the loss due to breakage was too great, and 
this had to be abandoned. The rise from the mill to the 
timber was very precipitous, an elevation of 800 feet being 
attained in 1,500 feet, making nearly half-pitch. As stated 
before, our original plan was to chute the logs down the 
mountain, a distance of 1,000 feet, and then yard them into 
the pond, a distance of 500 feet. After casting about for 
a plan which would offer a more satisfactory method of 
handling the logs direct from the mountain to the mill, we 
decided to adopt the overhead cable system. We never had 
any experience in overhead cable ways and no moncy to 
throw away; in fact, we had to make good or “bust.” After 
thinking the matter over a good many nights, as well as 
gr age | nights, for the average logger thinks better in 
the night than in the day—we figured out a plan which 
worked very successfully for us. 

One thousand five hundred feet of 114-inch line was used 


for a standing line. This line we made fast to a tree about 


75 feet above the ground, and securely guyed the adjoining 
trees. 

In order to overcome the necessity of handling direct with 
the engine the long heavy cable and at the same time giving 
an easy and convenient means of taking up and paying out 
the slack, a purchase block with a 16-inch cheeve was 
spliced into the main line. An inch line was _ pussed 
through the purchase block, one end leading to the main 
drum of the engine, and the other end made fast to & 
stump. The purchase block was located about 75 feet 
equidistant from the engine and the stump, and allowed for 
about 30 feet of slack. The taking up of the slack on the 
purchase and main line by the donkey was the means 
employed for lifting the load of logs from the ground. — It 
required but a few revolutions of the engine to accomplish 
this. The trip-line was used as any ordinary frip-line, 
passed through several blocks and made fast to the carrying 
block at one end, while the other end was attached to the 
trip drum on the engine. In order to bring the traveling 
or carrying block close to the logs to be transported, two 
ordinary corrugated tree rollers were located on the rol!lway 
about 4 feet apart. Our trip-line passed over the one and 
under the other with the result that the carrying block and 
the line on which it ran were brought close to the ground 
where the rollway man was able to pass his choker around 
the turn promptly. a 

The engine we used was the ordinary Willamette eny!ne, 
9%%x11, provided with an auxiliary brake on the trip drum 
to assist in controlling the speed of the incoming load. rhis 
auxiliary brake was made by drilling through the a 
of the trip drum on the engineer's side and bolting 4-inc? 


hardwood blocks on the inside of the drum. Then we used , 


a 4-inch steel strap to act as the brake on these blocks and 
coupled to the brake rod and levers the same as the 
ordinary brake on the engine. Thus the auxiliary brake 
worked simultaneously with the regular brake. To the 
traveling block is attached a swivel and hook. Then at- 
tached below the hook again is a butt chain about eevee 
feet long, to which the wire rope chdker is attached. Le 
chain is used to give sufficient weight to the empty carry rs 
block upon its return journey, so it will ride perpendicular I: 
The weight of the chain also aids in the automatic unhoo! 
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ing of the two hooks, the one on the block and the other 
on the choker, when the load reaches the pond. Both hooks 
are made just as shallow as we dared to make them, and 
with (he natural spring in the wire rope, and the removal of 
the direct downward pull, we have never had any trouble 
throug the hooks not automatically releasing. By having 
the choker fastened to the chain the choker was never left 
in the pond, but was returned to the rollway, and if a longer 
or stouter choker was required this hook could be unfastened 
quickly and another choker substituted. The hook is in two 
sections and fastened to a small ring in the choker. This 
device is simple, effective and speedy, and can be used with 
any size of logs by simply altering the length of the choker, 
of which we kept a number of different lengths and sizes. 
The thought may possibly arise that although this system 
seems to work fairly well with small timber, yet it would 
prove quite inadequate in dealing with large logs contain- 
ing, sx, several thousand feet. With proper and adequate 


equipment this system can be used for handling any sized 
imber. 

° The standard reports issued by the manufacturers of wire 
rope show that 14%-inch cable allows for a working strain 
of eleven and two-tenths tons. It is well known that the 
working strain is much less than the breaking strain, hence 
the breaking strain in the 4%-inch plow-steel cable is given 
at about 48 tons. Now, if we assume that we have a log 
50 feet long and 50 inches in diameter, scaling 5,580 feet ; 
this would weigh, roughly, about twelve tons, allowing four 
pounds to the foot. Even at this showing, a 14-inch cable 
should be able to carry a load of this weight successfully, 
as the margin of safety is large. But assuming that it is 
desirable to increase this load, all that is necessary is to 
increase the strength of the main line and also ee the 
purchase line and if necessary the trip line. If a suitable 
tree is not advantageously located, a mast or 3-post derrick 
can be erected and guyed. If the strain on the purchase 
line is too great for the engine, by the use of a “luff”? the 
strain can be reduced to one-fourth of the previous strain, 
by the use of blocks. 

“Should an engineer find at any time that he can not con- 
trol his load and that it is coming too fast for him, or 
should the trip line break, there is still no danger, for if 
the purchase line is slackened the load will strike the 
ground and, naturally, come to a standstill. On one occa- 
sion the trip-rope broke and the load was immediately 
dropped to the ground and no damage was done and the 
cable repaired in a very short time. 

The question will arise “For what distance is it practical 
to use this system in the handling of the logs?’ If the 
ground will admit of it, a distance of 3,000 feet is practi- 
cable. This is a gravity system, hence it is essential that a 
sufficient grade be attained in order to bring the logs 
quickly from the point of loading to the point of destina- 
tion. In our particular locality we had more grade than 
was necessary and our chief problem was to control the 
loads, which necessitated our auxiliary brake. The engineer 
always has complete control of the load and can see it from 
the time it starts to the time it lands in the pond. One 
great advantage of this system is the fact that all the 
cables and rigging are off the ground and the constant wear 
and tear in contact with the ground is absolutely eliminated, 
thus adding very considerably to the length of life of the 
rigging. 

Returning to the question of the size of the load prac- 
ticable to carry, it would be very easy to have two carrying 
blocks connected and fasten two chokers around the load, 
one at each end. In this way long logs could be handled 
with ease. 

In closing, I hope that the presentation of this subject 
may prove of as much value to the loggers of the, Pacific 
coast as the system has been to us. There is nothing new 
in the application of the principles involved, but for a 
rough and effective plan for handling logs in places where 
the ordinary methods would not be practicable I believe we 
have probably been able to point the way where some good 
may come to others from the simple adoption of a gravity 
system, with the help of a donkey engine, which has done 
xo much to revolutionize, cheapen, and, one might almost say, 
brighten the lives of those engaged in the great logging in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast in which we are all so vitally 


CABLE LOCOMOTIVES. 


Motive Power Employed Where Grade Is Too Steep for 
Other Agencies, by E. O. Potter, of the Union Log 
& Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 


E. 0. Potter, Union Log & Lumber Company, Port- 
land, read the following paper on the subject of ‘‘Cable 
Locomotives for Steep Railroading: ’’ 


In appearing before your body I desire to take up and 
explain as nearly as possible the means by which I put my 
logs intu the millpond at what I found to be a great saving 
over my former plan. 

In 1903 I acquired an interest in a mill and logging 
camp and later took over the entire business. After operat- 
ing the plant for about three years I had logged off nearly 
ab ag ‘imber that modern means would permit. (‘Using a 

ader 
I would be forced to use other means of getting the logs 
to the mill. The chute was too long for the grade, the 
ground too steep in places as well as too swampy for the 
trucks, ond the logs were too small and the ground too 
Steep to nse a roader. Not being satisfied with what already 
had been done, I tried using orses on the skidroad but 
found that the most expensive of all methods used. I con- 
cluded that I would have to close the mill permanently 
unless \liat one problem was solved. The mill being an 
*xceptional one, the local market good, the timber adjacent 
above ‘ir and a money maker, I felt disinclined to give 
‘tC up. { felt confident that I could devise: some scheme by 
Which iese grades and other objections could be overcome 
at a saying over the methods I had been using at an outlay 
of about $4.25 a thousand feet. 





_I bought a part of a hoisting rig used on the government 

porte il the Cascade Locks, consisting of a pair of Mundy 

type ede:nes running a drum of about 50 inches in diameter. 

nn each engine fast to a bed and anchored it, removing 

} drum with the worm grooves and replacing it with a 

chant ‘aving five independent grooves about two inches 
i 


oo then had a sheave made with four similar grooves 
po spaced. I placed it so that it was two inches out 
f plumb and about eight feet from the main drum and lined 


> ve that the first groove on the top side of the main drum 
> Sa ( line with the. first groove on the top side of the 
with t); on the bottom side of the sheave the groove lines 
and. the second groove on the bottom side of the main drum 


ic SO on until it passed four times around the sheave. This 
Provides for the transposition of the cable on the main 
po keeps it from coming in contact with any other part 

the line and eliminates the chafing so common to donkey 


ey One end of the line is fastened to the forward 

ix, Ol a pole road car, passing around the drum, through 

one pe in the woods, to a headblock at the rollway, thence 
i 


* center of the track to the car. 
e Rapidity of Loading and Unloading. 
1 en 


run tl gines being of the link motion type enabled me to 
move ¥ car in either direction; therefore the car could be 
lonsit, cather backward or forward, making a trip the full 
pt of the track or any distance required. I placed three 
run cy Were the road had too much curve for the line to 
of tha rollers in the center of the track. The car was one 
from ordinary type. The road was made of poles and run 
dista my landing at the mill to the yarder. In making this 
cury ace, which was about 1,800 feet, I made three sharp 
~tves and climbed a hill with 32 percent grade. In testing 


‘lute and horse trucks I found that in a short time - 


the rig's- efficiency I have taken 5,000 feet from the rollway 
to the millpond and returned, making the round trip, load- 
ing and unloading, in twelve minutes. The rig was located 
on a hill about ninety feet from the mill, which enabled me 
—" of a 2-inch pipeline to carry steam from the mill 
oilers. 

Despite the attendent friction to be overcome through the 
long transmission steamline and its heavy condensation, I 
generated ample power with a pair of 10x16 engines. With 
this machine, despite its crude construction, I was enabled 
to put from 20,000 to 25,000 feet into the pond in from 
two to four hours at a cost of about $2.25 a thousand as 
against $4.25 a thousand by my old method. Would be 
pleased to answer any question and make clear to anyone 
any of the points not made clear, as experience has demon- 
strated that other obstacles have been overcome by practical 
methods and tests. 


SANITATION OF LOGGING CAMP. 


Prevention of Disease Among Camp Workers Scien- 
tifically Discussed by Dr. W. C. Belt, 
of Troutdale, Ore. 


A paper that proved very interesting was that of Dr. 
W. C. Belt, of Troutdale, Ore., on ‘‘Sanitation of the 
Logging Camp.’’ It follows: 


Sanitation pays. It pays in coldblooded dollars and cents, 
and will return to you 25 percent a month on the invest- 
ment. It pays in the increased working efficiency of your 
men. It pays by attracting to your camps steadier and 
more skilled workmen and keeping them there. It takes the 
grouch out of the men. 

Regarding man merely as a machine, with say a maximum 
working capacity of 100, statistics gathered throughout the 
whole United States show the loss to industry from pre- 
ventable sickness and lowered vitality through unsanitary 
surroundings, insufficient and improper food, to be 40 per- 
cent. 

Apply these statistics to your own affairs, and eliminat- 
ing all the totally sick, whom you do not have to pay, you 
are still getting less than 75 percent maximum working 
efficiency out of your men. Figure it out for yourself; there 
is a loss of 25 percent, one-quarter of your monthly payroll. 

Sources and Prevention of Typhus. 


Typhus and typhoid fevers are most to be guarded against 
in camp life, but they can be entirely eliminated by a few 
sanitary precautions. The germs that infest the bowels 
of men and animals are conveyed through the soil to water, 
which they contaminate. Therefore, the first requisite is 
pure water. Running water piped from a hill is the best, 
and see to it that neither men nor animals can pollute the 
soil about its source. 

A simple test that shows the presence of organic pollu- 
tion is to take a bottle and add a few crystals of rman- 
ganate of potash until it produces a bluish purple tint; 
allow this to stand for a few hours and if the solution turns 
brown the water is not fit for drinking purposes. If you 
then have any doubts about the water you can send it to 
your state board of health for analysis. 

I have not had a case of typhoid fever in my railroad 
camps during the last three years, and in a typhoid country ; 
yet the water was tested by the rough and ready perman- 
ganate solution. If you have to use wells get as high 
vround as possible, even if you have to go a little deeper, 
and see that no drainage from toilet, barn or kitchen can 
reach it. The milk supply may be a source of typhoid fever, 
but, as the majority of camps use condensed milk I think 
there is little danger from that source. 

If you do not drink the germs of typhoid, you may eat 
them—flies carrying them from unmentionable places on 
their feet, to your bread and butter or other foods. So, 
screen your food, and while you are about it screen your 
dining rooms. 

Beware of the fly. As flies breed in manure, have your 
manure put in trenches and covered with crude oil or crude 
earbolic in watery solution every day. Bury or burn all 
kitchen scraps daily. 

If it is not practical to build a septic tank, the closets 
should be at least 100 feet from a dwelling or water supply 
and sprinkled every few days with chloride of lime or blue 
stone. However, if you have running water and the camp 
is permanent, it should be practical to install a septic tank. 
This is not expensive. The theory of the septic tank is 
briefly this: 

There are two classes of germs; those that love darkness 
rather than light; and those that love light—or as we call 
them, anzrobic and erobic. The first live without air or 
oxygen, the latter class requires air or oxygen. In order to 
arouse the cannibal instincts of the germs, the contents of 
the toilets are washed to a tank buried under ground away 
from light and air, where the anwrobic germs multiply so 
fast they form a scum or mold on top; they also lignify 
and destroy all the solids, including other germs. The tan 
may be made of wood—cement is the best—brick or iron 
and can be of varying shape or size. The only requirements 
are that it is watertight and airtight. The inlet from the 
toilet. should be near the bottom and a board or other re- 
sistance should be inserted so the curfent will disturb the 
scum on top as little as possible; the outlet should be on 
the opposite side high up, and should be carried by drain 
pipes some fifty feet to empty in a convenient stream or lose 
its contents in the soil. 

Food Supply. 

The filthy habit of some Chinese and other gardeners of 
sprinkling solutions of manure upon their growing vegeta- 
bles makes it imperative that the outer leaves of —-. 
lettuce ete., should be discarded and all vegetables carefully 
washed. 

The adulteration and sophistication of food has reached 
such alarming proportions that the federal government has 
intervened. Therefore it is better in selecting your meats 
and other staple foods to buy those products that are han- 
dled in interstate commerce, thus subjecting them to govern- 
ment inspection. 

Tainted foods are a common cause of camp diarrheas and 
dysentery. It is better that the cook destroy a few leaves 
of cabbage or a few pounds of meat than that the camp be 
prostrated with dysentery. 

Cooking and Ventilating. 

Get a good cook, one with common horse sense. Upon 
him largely depends the health of your camp. Let him 
inspect the food with the senses God has given him—by 
sight, by smell, by taste. Let him understand you are not 
employing him for his ability to disguise and sophisticate 
tainted food, but to give your men good, substantial, clean, 
healthful food. See that he is clean and has all kitchen 
refuse destroyed by burning or burying every day. Bury the 
old _ tin cans. ‘ g 

Ventilate your bunkhouses. I know many of them have 
enough cracks to supply the necessary cubic feet of air; but 
a little more sunlight and a little less crowding, and the 
danger from spinal meningitis would be reduced to a min- 
imum. Malaria is a disease not common on this north 
Pacific coast. As mosquitoes are known to be transmitters 
of malaria, if mosquitoes are frequent about your camp, 
mosquito netting on bunks and screens on bunk houses are 
equired. J 

n regard to consumption, I would say no consumptive has 
any business around a logging camp. For his own sake he 
should not labor, as it will take all his physical energies to 
make for his own recovery. In the Milwaukee sanitarium 
we have 100 percent of cures in the first stages; 60 to 40 
percent later. The consumptive should rest and eat—eat 
and rest—and breathe the pure outdoor air. The states are 
getting in line with free sanitariums for the consumptive. 





In a few years consumption will be one of the lost diseases. 
In the meantime don’t keep a consumptive in your logging 
camp. Send him to a sanitarium where he has a good show 
for his life. Professor Norton, of Yale, has suggested to 
me that in the areas of loggedover lands you could do noth- 
ing better than donate or lease a part for tuberculosis 
patients. 
Isolation of Sick. 

Diphtheria, smallpox, measles, pneumonia, we often find 
in camp life, and unless the patient is promptly isolated 
the whole camp may become infected. Therefore it is 
strongly advised that each camp have an isolated house and 
any man sick with a fever should move his blankets out 
of the bunkhouse to the isolation house or tent for a few 
days, or until a physician can see him. In connection with 
this a small house, say 6x10, airtight as possible, and with 
racks made of laths, should be provided, where blankets 
could be spread and disinfected with formaldehyde. 

Inspection. 

The only other practical suggestion I could make would be 
that it would be desirable that every man going to work 
should be examined by a physician and a clean bill of health 
made a requisite to employment; also that his blankets be 
fumigated. 

.Periodical Inspection of Camps. 

This is an age of combination and many of the camps are 
protected by some socalled hospital association. But while 
you are giving your men sick benefits and death benefits, 
why not give them health benefits and a decent chance to 
live? Am I my brother’s keeper? The answer of the age 
is “yes.” The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science through its committee on national health has 
estimated that the loss to the nation through preventable 
illness and preventable death reaches the appalling total of 
$5,000,000,000, not to mention the anguish and pain. A 
national society has been formed to induce the federal goy- 
ernment to place all agencies working for national health 
under the supervision of a federal department. Health is 
the greatest asset of a nation. Sickness, aside from its 
paralyzing pall, reduces the purchasing power of the people 
$1,500,000,000. I would bespeak your earnest codperation 
toward the national health movement. 

In the life history of the human race, from its cradle 
in central Asia, it reached its highest development in the 
northwest of Asia, in Palestine and Phenicia. From Greece 
to Rome, from Rome to northwestern Europe, the race has 
traveled always toward the setting sun. Now, from the 
rocky hills of New England and the savannas of the South, 
the white race has reached its final resting place upon this 
Pacific coast. 

It is to this northwestern country that physiographers 
look confidently forward to the greatest development of the 
human race. Let us seek to do all that we can. May our 
virtues blend harmonious in this coming race—our vices 
be forgot. 

Before I say farewell I would like to add a few words 
about welfare. Reciprocity is a law of nature. “You scratch 
my back and I'll scratch yours. Look after the interests of 
your men and they will look after your interests. Large 
corporations are realizing this fact and erecting club houses 
and gymnasiums for their employees. Some modification of 
this plan should be installed in every camp, if it is only 
putting in a bath and laundry. The Japanese army re- 
quired that every soldier going into battle take a bath and 
put on clean underwear. This was a wise provision for the 
germs of bloodpoison reside in the skin and gain entrance 
to the deeper tissues through some cut or abrasion. How 
many cases of blood poisoning could have been avoided in 
logging camps if the men had had clean skin and under- 
wear. Sunday should be a day of rest and recreation. The 
men after toiling six days in the woods should not spend 
their rest in the menial task of the washtub. A small 
weekly assessment would probably pay for a Chinaman to do 
all the laundry work and keep the camp clean. 


Professor Fairchild, of the Yale School of Forestry, 
who delivered an address before the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ convention in the Palace of Fine Arts 
at the exposition last week, made a short address on the 
subject of ‘‘ Reforestation and Its Relation to Taxa- 
tion.’’ Professor Fairchild is very familiar with this 
subject, and his remarks were received with great in- 
terest and elicited hearty applause from his listeners. 
His address on the same subject will be found in a 
previous issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CARE OF MACHINERY. 


mae aed i 
Logging Apparatus and Equipment Described by R. T. 
Earle, Master Mechanic Vance Redwood 
Lumber Company, Samoa, Cal. 


‘*The Care and Maintenance of Machinery’’ was a 
subject handled-by Robert T. Earle, master mechanic of 
the Vance Redwood Lumber Company, Samoa, Cal. Mr. 
Earle handled his subject in a very creditable manner. 
His paper follows: 


Uptodate loggers are paying considerable attention to the 
machinery that is used in bringing their logs from the place 
where they are cut down to the dump. Yarding donkeys 
haul to the roads, and road donkeys haul to cars. Owing 
to the distance that logs have to be hauled to water or 
mill, transportation, either by donkeys or cars, or both, 
has forced itself-on to the minds of those interested. There 
are several builders on this coast that are putting on the 
market first class donkeys, either for yarding or for road 
work. The maintenance of these machines falls upon the 
logger. In many instances they are neglected by those han- 
dling them for the reason that they are expected to keep 
them running, and have the logs coming in, and start their 
engines when the signal is given. Often these engines are 
run up to their limit with bolts working loose in rods or 
journal box, and later on a bad break happens that could 
nave been prevented if the engineer had been allowed to stop 
and tighten up the bolts. The first loose bolt causes a rattle 
or jar that soon loosens other bolts, and the bearing that 
should run smooth soon becomes a steam hammer or pile 
driver, not only destroying the bearing itself but loosening 
and eventually breaking other parts. The time and expense 
of tightening the first bolt are nothing when compared to 
the time and expense in making repairs on a bad break. 
Care of Machinery. 

To keep machinery in good shape we should not rely on 
the engineer to do all repairs. In most camps it pays to 
have a good mechanic inspect and repair all machinery at 
night. he engineer should report all defects that he has 
found during the day, and the machinist can do this work 
and as much more as he can find. Every point should be 
inspected and defects repaired. In this way you will have 
but few delays during the day, when you have a large gang 
of men’ at work. Boilers should be inspected often, gages 
tested with a dead weight gage tester, as the average refer- 
ence or test gage is in danger of being damaged in moving 
from place to place, and you have no way of knowing it 
until you have an explosion. Safety pops should be locked. 
Many a good engineer has screwed down his pops to get in 
a larger load than the other fellow. This is dangerous and 
expensive. Frictions should be washed out with hot water 
and dried with steam through a hole in the brake band or 
flange over the friction. 

Engines should be set about 14% or 2 inches high on gear 
side so that the oil will not work out of drum into the 
friction. Keep the engine in good order, then make it do all 
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that it is built for, and as much more as you can get out 
of it. By many, oil is considered the best fuel for donkeys 
in the woods. It can be used satisfactorily and is cheaper 
than wood in many instances. The burners may be installed 
in many ways. ‘rhe dimensicns of the boiler, the manner 
in which it is fastened to donkey frame, and the style of 
ash pan govern the manner of installation. Fuel oil can 
be used in donkey boilers without injury to tubes or tube 
sheet, if properly installed. 
Railway Equipment. 

The next important factors in getting the logs to the 
dump are the locomotives and the cars, the locomotive being 
the prime mover. lod engines of the styles known as 
switchers, consolidated moguls or 10-wheelers will do good 
work on grades under 5 percent; over that we have what 
is known as the geared engine. Rod engines for logging 
work should have large boilers, heavy frames, large axles, 
rods and pins and small drivers, and all the weight on 
drivers that your roadbed and bridges will stand; also 
equipped with oil burning apparatus where conditions will 
permit. It must be of good material; well designed for the 
purpose, and well put together, as locomotives for logging 
purposes should be much stronger in proportion to their 
steam pressure and cylinder area than those on standard 
trunk lines, on account of sharp curves, which rack the 
frames, and rough track and light rail, which injure springs, 
spring rigging, axles and pins. ‘The boilers should be from 
10 percent to 20 percent larger for logging than for any 
other purpose, as it is necessary to carry steam full stroke 
on grades, and in many cases have to run for the hills with 
the lever down among the oil cans and keep it there for 
miles. In using a large boiler there is not only a surplus 
of water and steam but there is weight which will increase 
your adhesion to the rail. 

The most important point to consider after purchasing 
locomotives is to see that they are kept in good condition 
for work. Lost motion on an engine working hard will pull 
the dollars out of your pockets quicker than the engine can 
earn them. A locomotive in good shape will pull 25 percent 
more logs than it will if allowed to rattle itself loose. 
Every dollar spent to keep your machinery in repair will pay 
25 percent on the investment, if properly expended. When 
other loggers are held up on account of engine failures you 
will be hauling logs to the dump. A large amount of power 
is lost through steam leaking under valves and through 
cylinder packing and out through the exhaust that should 
be exerting power on the pistons. Also watch wheels closely 
for flats and sharp flanges. Flat spots will loosen bolts, 
break wheels, axles and rails. Sharp flanges are dangerous 
to life, and expensive as they cause many wrecks. They 
cut the rails, and it takes power to pull them around 
curves. 

The geared engine is indispensable on steep grades and 
sharp curves and requires all the attention that should be 
given the rod engine. To get results all machinery must be 
kept in good repair. The man that keeps your machinery so 
that it will do all that it is built to do can save you lots 
of money and needs encouragement, as his lot is a hard one. 

In the matter of cars, conditions govern the style used. 
I prefer the 41-foot flat 70-000-pound capacity; weight of 
car, 28,000 pounds; low deck; axles, 444x8, 33 inches; 600- 
pound cast wheels; they are strong, safe and will bring in 
large loads. They can also be used for other freight and 
for road building. ‘These cars should be equipped with air 
and automatic couplers, and should have the same care as 
to wheels and trucks repairs as your locomotives. 


LOGGING ENGINEERING. 


Practical Points for Loggers Plainly Given by Frank 
H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, Wash., an Experi- 
enced Authority. 


A logging congress would not be complete without a 
paper prepared and delivered by Frank H. Lamb, of the 
timber company that bears his name, at Hoquiam, Wash. 
Mr. Lamb’s subject was ‘‘ Engineering in Logging 
Operations.’’ His paper follows: 

In the United States the timber industry is an exploita- 
tion of a resource that already exists. In some of the 
kuropean countries the science of tree growing has been 
practiced for many decades and the major part of the forest 
Is the result of forestry practice, or that branch of forestry 
technically known as silviculture. The branch which par- 
ticularly conceins this paper is likewise known as forest 
utilization and I can do but little more in the short time 
available than to indicate the wide scope of the subject and 
the various sciences and branches of technology which it 
embraces. 

Of course I realize that I am now talking mainly to a 
body of practical loggers, men who have made a success of 
their business or profession not through courses of aca- 
demic preparation but by actual contact with and conduct 
of practical logging operations. It is not my object to 
endeavor to tell you anything that will help you in your 
future work in the line of methods and means; that on my 
part would be impossible. But I desire to point out briefly 
the many branches of engineering devices comprised under 
the term logging, hoping thereby that I may lead you to a 
better appreciation of the broadness and importance of your 
profession, for such I intend to call it. 

Taking up the acquisition and development of any par- 
ticular tract of timber, the different branches of knowledge 
which may be called to the aid of the invester are partially 
as follows: 

In the examination of the land it must be surveyed, 
mapped and its topography more or jess accurately noted. 
This is land surveying under our government system of 
survey. The determination of boundaries is a comparatively 
simple matter, but the larger operators are constantly in- 
sisting upon a more complete and accurate portrayal upon 
paper of the physical aspects of the lands to be developed. 
In our western timber the undergrowth is heavy and it 
is very difficult to obtain any extended views; hence an 
accurate idea of the country can only be obtained through 
a complete and detailed examination of every foot of the 
country. Years ago this work was done by the camp fore- 
man, who formed a mental picture of the country that was 
more or less accurate. No maps or records were made and 
the examination was confined to lands first reached in the 
logging work. The result can often be better seen after the 
timber is logged and the country exposed to view. Roads 
were located in places where it was impossible to extend 
them and in such a way as to make the handling of the 
timber more expensive than it should have been. 

Nearly every logging operation is a growth from several 
beginnings and designed at first to reach only the timber 
owned at that time by the logging company. 

The owner, therefore, before beginning work upon any 
particular tract of timber should insist upon detailed topo- 
graphical plats of not only his own immediate timber but 
the timber that is available through the same outlet. The 
topography should be sufficiently accurate to indicate when 
it is possible to locate future roads and to show how every 
acre of the timber is to be reached by the logging oe. 
ances. The map should be an accurate birdseye view of the 
tract and during the progress of the work should be con- 
stantly corrected and kept up to date, showing every road and 
the accurate location of every important object. It is no 
exaggeration to say that two-thirds of the failures in logging 
are due to mistakes made in this initial work. 

The amount of standing timber is important, but more 
important still are its quality and availability. More par- 
ticularly ts this true under our western conditions, where 
there are millions of acres of timber that will not at present 
repay the cost of logging. 


The preliminary examination should be conducted by two 
specialists, one who is a judge of amounts and quantities 
ot timber and the other who is not only a practical en- 
gineer who can locate roads but whose practical experience 
in logging enables him to judge as nearly as possible the 
probable cost of logging and to recommend that method 
which will entail tne smallest amount of capital invested 
and result in the lowest costs of delivered logs. 

With the beginning of operation the engineering factors 
become more prominent and it is not the practice of all 
large companies te employ civil engineers in the location 
of their main line railroads. The general tendency of all 
engineers is to initiate main line railroad practice. In a 
road designed only of a certain product and for use for 
only a short period of years the railroad often can be con- 
structed at a much less expense than the standard passenger 
construction. 

The use of geared locomotives and other special tractive 
methods enable the logger to reach territory impossible un- 
der standard railroad methods, but these methods should be 
adopted only after a very careful consideration of all other 
methods and an accurate estimate of the costs of logging 
under each. The amount of timber to be handled is often 
the determining factor. When the added cost of operation 
of any method over another equals the additional cost of 
capital investment then the methods are equalized in their 
results. Should more timber be available then the method 
calling for the greater initial investment will be the cheaper. 

‘Phe construction of the haulage road, no matter what its 
type or the class of equipment, is an expensive proposition ; 
ani while our most successful managers would not claim to 
be engineers yet their results show often not only a high 
grace of engineering knowledge but a practicable adaptation 
to conditions that the purely technical man rarely attains ; 
and hLere too the engineering side of the subject has to 
be considered in connection with the actual logging work. 
It is not enough to build a cheap and efficient railroad, but 
it must be so located that the timber may be handled to it 
to the very best advantage. These facts also must be fig- 
ured out upon the basis of the timber to be handled. For 
instance, it .is becoming general practice to handle all 
timber up hill, but in the case of a small body that would 
cost 50 cents a thousand for construction of the road so 
located as to reach that timber from above and would only 
cost 25 cents a thousand additional on the logging to log it 
down the right method financially is obvious. 

There are no definite bounds as to the employment of any 
particular logging method or appliance, as is apparent after 
hearing the papers and discussions already given. It is only 
after considering all possible methods and a careful selec- 
tion of the best in view of the actual conditions that the 
best financial results may be obtained. 

In our construction work the Pacific coast loggers must 
embrace other lines than railroad engineering. Many of 
you are working on tide and tresh water streams and here 
are conditions and questions that are the foundation of 
hydraulic engineering. 

hope that I have briefly outlined a few of the subjects 
comprised under the general term of logging engineering and 
while it would not make us more valuable men or more 
successful in our business yet I think that if we practical 
men were to call ourselves logging engineers instead of sim- 
ply loggers or boss loggers.it might give us a greater pride 
in our profession. 

I use the word profession advisediy because I think the 
act of drawing logs out of the woods to the markets of the 
world is fully as elevating, fully as useful an oceupation as 
is the drawing of useless teeth out of another man’s head, 
and if one is a profession so should the other be. 

If I were asked to give the most important characteristic 
of this newly named profession I would say—adaptability. 
The work of the logger is never the same. Each tree grows 
in a different location, each behaves a little differently in its 
handling. Fixed rules of procedure are of little use. Every 
proposition, every location, every camp, every day’s work, 
even every log is a separate engineering proposition. Hence 
I say that in the practice of the profession there is called 
into use not only a wide field of technical knowledge but an 
unlimited amount of common sense and experience. Hence I 
am not afraid of any of our college bred men immediately 
driving you older experienced men from the field. But I do 
say that a fuller understanding of the basic principles of 
the various technical sciences involved. would enable you 
much easier to meet quickly and successfully the problems 
that arise. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was called to order by President 
Blake promptly at 2:30 o’clock, and the announcement 
was made by him that Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company, member 7 che executive 
committee that had charge of “he building of the beau- 
tiful Hoo-Hoo House, and also a member of the Supreme 
Nine of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, would 
speak. Mr. Blake stated that he did not know what 
Mr. Patten had to say to the congress, but whatever it 
was he knew it would be all right, and he indorsed his 
remarks beforehand. Mr. Patten stated that he was a 
member of the executive committee that had in charge 
the matter of providing entertainment for visiting lum- 
bermen and their ladies to the exposition, and at a meet- 
ing of the committee it was suggested that one of the 
best means for providing this entertainment would be to 
build a club house, where they could meet their friends 
and where their families could be taken care of, and also 
a place where lumber conventions and meetings could be 
held during the fair. Memberships were placed at the 
small sum of $9.99, although he stated the committee 
was not averse to accepting a check for $10. He stated 
that so far it has been practically supported by local 
lumbermen, although considerable help had been received 
from Vancouver, B. C., San Francisco and Portland. 
Effort has been made to get individuals to take at least 
one membership, and the firms to take from five to ten 
memberships. Ten memberships, he said, was the largest 
subscription received. Mr. Patten said he believed the 
Hoo-Hoo House was a benefit to the lumbermen, loggers 
and other branches of the industry. Mr. Patten stated 
that the house had been constructed at a cost of $12,000, 
and the furnishings and maintenance of it had been 
taken care of uptodate. He said funds for taking care 
of it were just about exhausted, and it was necessary 
to raise from $1,000 to $1,500 additional to maintain it 
during the remainder of the fair and urged that every 
logger and lumberman who had not already done so should 
fill out a membership blank and turn it in before leaving 
the house. He stated that about $700 would be required 
each month to run it, and so far the service had been 
exceptionally good, something they felt proud of, and 
they are anxious to continue this good service. He 
stated that the committee had been congratulated by all 
visiting lumbermen upon the house and upon the enter- 
tainment provided for them. He said he would like to 
see each logger present subscribe for from one to ten 
memberships. 








At the conclusion of Mr. Patten’s remarks President 
Blake again indorsed his remarks most heartily, and 
urged the ‘assistance’ of all lumbermen and loggers to 
support the beautiful club house which had been jro- 
vided for their comfort and convenience. 


LOGGING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Exhaustive Review of Conditions by George S. Long, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Mr. Long prefaced the practical part of his paper by 
eulogistic references to George M. Cornwall, to whon he 
attributed the greater part of the inspiration for the 
calling of the congress. Continuing, he said: 

The logging industry is still in its infancy on the Pacific 
coast, although its proportions today dre colossal.  W hiat- 
ever we may have accomplished in the past as loggers «and 
I will say that the loggers of the Pacific coast are the ost 
aggressive and energetic loggers anywhere) there is yt a 
vast field before them, net only in the extent of the opera- 
tion that is yet to be performed but in the direction of new 
difficulties to conquer and new problems to solve. 

This congress represents the logging industry in the siates 
of Washington, Oregon, California and Idaho, and wiihin 
the boundaries of tnese states there is today probably 5vu 
percent of all the timber standing suitable for lumber in the 
United States, so that we have ahead of us a great fuiure 
with great opportunities, and with the certainty that greater 
men, greater loggers and larger achievements are ahead 
of us. 

With this inspiration, it must be recognized that the time 
certainly is opportune for the gathering together of a con- 
gress of this kind, of the loggers of the Pacific coast I 
predict tha. it will prove to be a+«permanent organization 
where a \ast amount of valuable information will be made 
available tor every progressive and intelligent logger on the 
Pacific coast. 

Status of the Logger. 

Here on the Coast, especially in the fir district of Wash 
ington and Oregcn, the logger is the man who owns the tim- 
ber and who does not have any connection, so far as owner- 
ship is concerned, with the saw mill end of the industry; 
and, likewise, we have on the Pacific coast, especially in 
Oregon and Washin:ton, a great many firms engaged in 
lumbering which own saw mills and do not own timber. 1 
would give it as my opinion that as the logger becomes more 
prosperous and gets accustomed to handling the large things, 
as he is now doing and will continue to do, the day is not 
far distant when he will feel the necessity of having a saw 
mill and manufacturing into lumber his saw logs. 

There are many reasons for this, one being that with 
this union of the logging end of the business and the manu- 
jacturing end of the business there will be more profit; and 
still another reason is that wuen comes a time, as it often 
comes, When the millman who buys his logs feels that he 
can not afford to buy logs of questionable quality or doubt- 
ful character; when the same interests own the timber and 
do the logging and also the manufacturing into lumber, will 
the timber be cut more closely and each and every tree in 
the woods which may be handled even at a small profit will 
be brought from the forest. As it is now, when the lumber 
interest is sluggish the millman refuses to buy logs of doubt 
ful quality and® the logger is compelled to leave all such 
timber in the woods, where it is destroyed by fire or decay. 


interrelations of Logger aad Millman. 


One of the first steps to true conservation is the situation 
where the tree is owned not only by the man who logs it 
but the man who manufactures it into tumber and sells it 
on the market. This is the logical way for the timber inter- 
ests to work on the Pacific coast, just as it has always been 
handled in the eastern states and just as it is being handled 
now in the redwood districts, in the pine districts of Cali 
tornia and in the pine districts of Oregon. 

For the same reason, the millman who is depending upon 
his source of supply: of logs in buying them on the market 
from week to week and from month to month will feel the 
necessity for having a permanent supply of timber ready to 
his hand, and he, in turn, is sure to drift into a condition 
where he will not depend upon the ups and downs of the 
log market for his log supply but will have his own timber 
and do his own logzing. My advice, therefore, to the logger 
who sells his logs on the market and to the millman who 
buys his logs on the market, is so to shape their affairs al 
some time in the early future that the good logger and the 
xood millman will be yoked together into a substantia! firm, 
carrying on the lumber business on methods which will! yield 
better returns. 





Problems in Economical Cutting. 


The lumber business, to a certain extent, is wrong end to 
in the fir districts of the Pacific coast, resulting more from 
the fact that a large percentage of the lumber which is 
manufactured consists ot special bills and calling for specia 
sizes and special lengths, and these bills are sold frequently 
before the logs are cut. The logger is given to understand 
by the millman that he wants a certain quality of logs cut 
into certain lengths, and the accommodating logger trics to 
supply such quality and such lengths, and in doing so he 
frequently has to cut his timber to great disadvantage. lor 








‘instance, the length wanted may be forty feet, say, of some 


particular size of timber, and the hogger attempts to fur- 
nish these logs and gets a certain percentage of them, al- 
ways, which are either too good for the quality which was 
wanted or else another percentage which is not good enough, 
and when these logs get to the mill too often the type was 
much better than necessary and is sacrificed and sold as 
common lumber, while the log which may not be quite up 
to grade either is culled or rejected or considered an unde- 
sirable log. ‘ 

Some day the lumber interests in the fir districts will 
drift into ‘the situation where a large percentage of the 
lumber manufactured will be cut before it is sold. \\ tien 
that time comes every log that goes into the mill wi!! be 
cut in the sizes, qualities and lengths to which it is best 
adapted, and after the lumber is so manufactured it will 
then be sold. When that time comes the logger can brii2 1 
every doubtful leg from the woods and the lumber from such 
logs will be sold to such markets as will absorb the different 
varieties thus procured. ‘This is an ideal situation fv! the 
proper lumbering of timber into lumber. It is a cont ition 
which has existed for years in the white pine distric's ot 
the upper Mississippi valley and it accounts very large!) for 
the success of that industry. It is also a condition which 
exists very largely in the manufacturing of lumber |i the 
yellow pine belt in the southern states, and it is alway the 
situation and the condition which admits of the closest 
cutting and the best conservation of forest growth. 


Future Possibilities. 
From the standpoint of the practical man who does things 


the Pacific coast logger as a class stands in the ver) a 
rank of efficient, economical and resourceful loggers. ai 
the standpoint of cutting his timber closely and econom! rot 


conditions have been such that it has. been impossible di 
him to do this in the past. Slowly but surely these conte 
tions will improve, and before many years the charge c 5 
not be made that we leave in the woods as much stumpas 
doomed to decay as we take out. cope 

There is therefore ahead of the logger a field and a * ee 
not only for a gigantic enterprise and for the developmn 
of men of Jarge affairs but a field for greater economles, 
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only in the mere physical work of logging but in the still 
petter and more resourceful field of true conservation in the 
cutting of timber. As time goes on, therefore, you will see 
great improvements, larger enterprises and more profitable 
results, and today as well as at some future time we will 
have to acknowledge that one of the men who have done 
most to bring about these good results is the father of this, 
the best convention which has assembled at the A. Y. P. 
Exposition. I refer to George M. Cornwall, of Portland. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOGGING. 


Steady Advance in the Business Reviewed by G. M. 
Cornwall, Expert in Logging, 
of Seattle, Wash. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Long’s remarks, Mr. Corn- 
wall responded with a paper on the subject of ‘‘ Devel- 
opment of the Logging Industry,’’ which proved to be a 
very interesting document. It follows: : 


It is possible that some may wonder how the idea of this 
congress originated. One very hot evening last August I 
was sitting in the Diller hotel, conversing with our friend 
Ed English, of Mount Vernon, and drinking a glass of red 
lemonade through a long straw. Mr. English, between 
quaffs, would mop his brow and discuss the brief heated 
period we were passing through. The speakeg stated at the 
close of this interview that he would retire to his hotel and 
take a bath prior to falling into the arms of .sweet Mor- 
pheus. Mr. English said he would follow suit. The speaker 
incidentally asked Mr. English if he made — rovision for 
his men in the camp to take a bath. He replied that he did 
not make any great preparations along. this line but be- 
lieved his men would work better if they could take a cool 
refreshing bath after a hard day’s work. Out of this con- 
versation grew the idea of holding a friendly pow wow with 
other loggers for an exchange of views along this line, as it 
was realized that any radical departure from the accus- 
tomed beaten path of the general bunk house ideas of sani- 
tation should not be lightly considered. Men could entertain 


ideas on the substitution of a locomotive for an ox team, 
but to undertake the project of furnishing a bath tub and 
a clean towel to the men and charging for the service was a 
most momentous step that could not be taken without due 
deliberation. The idea of this congress was therefore a 
mutual and simultaneous inspiration. 


Magnitude of the Industry. 

The steady advances which have been made in the logging 
business during the last twenty years are remarkable. ‘To- 
day there are in the Pacific coast states of California, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana approximately 400 
logging railroads; with a trackage of 2,500 miles, which is 
practically equivalent to the length of a road stretching 


from the Pacific to the Atlantic and represents an invest- 
ment of approximately $15,000 a mile, including equipment. 
The trackage of individual roads runs from one mile to 
fifty miles and in some cases even greater. 


The capital represented in the logging equipment of 
hundreds of mills, and individual loggers who are not 
utilizing railroads, would amount to a tremendous sum. 


There is no means of stating accurately the amount of 
money represented in the logging branch of the lumber busi- 
ness in the five states mentioned; but it is not an exag- 


gerated estimate to place the figure at $60,000,000 for rail- 
roads alone; and for mills and logging camps operating with- 
out railroads, probably a sum equal to if not greater than 
the amount invested in logging railroads. 
There are in the Pacific Coast states approximately 2,340 
mills, divided as follows: 
STATES— 
COE awe 6 ace kiSovesedaeces se 
Oregon.... 
Washington. 
Teen aaa wh aa . 
ME: SAR rare kee se tiedstawks 


Ten thousand dollars would be a fair estimate of the 





minimum investment in logging equipment for these mills. 
Here we have a vast array of capital and thousands of 


men engaged in the industry. 

It is only in the last few years—you can practically count 
them on the fingers of both hands—that the business of 
logging came to be recognized as even a fairly reputable 
branch of the lumber business. When the speaker came to 
the Columbia river, in 1889, the “bull puncher,” who often 
was the owner of the camp, was a personage who generally 
drank a great deal of poor whiskey ; cultivated an extensive 


vocabulary of choice epithets, and generally ornamented his 
camp with “a mortgage and ‘other permanent improvements,” 
as the late Congressman Cushman expressed it in an address 


before Coagress on the necessity for maintaining the tariff. 
Modern and Primitive Methods Contrasted. 


, Ju the early nineties the average camp which put in 
»,000,000 feet for the season was considered as having per- 


formed good work. -Many put in much less. The oxteam 
was the motive power, being superseded in due course of 
evolution by the horse team, which was in turn pushed 


aside by the yarding and road engine, which inspired the 
plaint of Dan McNeil: 
“Instead of my stately team of bulls, 
All stepping along so fine, 
A greasy old engine toots and coughs 
And hauls in the turn with a line.” 


In general practice the logging railroad has superseded 
the road engine as a means of transporting logs for any 
sm ce. Thus the evolution of the industry has taken 
Not only has the development in the means employed in 
transporting logs been marked, but the different tools and 
appliances essential to logging have kept pace with the 
general evolution. One instance will suffice. Twenty years 
ago Some camps were utilizing manila ropes on their donkey 
engines to haul the logs. -If it happened to be.a wet morn- 
ing considerable time had to be consumed in taking out. the 
Slack before ——— could begin. Today 14-inch steel wire 
cables are used. he modern logging engine, with its cut 
Steel sears, generous boiler capacity, rapid line movement 
and positive friction devices, contrasted with the little 
dinkey logging engine, with its upright spool and fierce 
rope destroying tendency and its inseparable spool tender, 
ppears almost anomalous in the face of the evolution which 
as taken place in logging engine practice. 


wyatt recent introduction of the overhead cable or skidder 
a of logging adapted to Pacific coast timber is the 
atest development along modern lines which has come into 
actual use. The skidder practice in logging is not new. It 


had its origin in Michigan and was adopted and perfected for 


logging in the South. 
m.. hat will be the next step? Probably the introduction of 
benencity. Its utilization and adaptability already have 
bit n demonstrated. The logger of the future may weil make 
ere. a veritable storage battery of electrical knowledge, 
or the trend of the times shows he will need it. 
°gging Roads as Factors in Commercial Development. 
t Th the Columbia River district of Washington and. Oregon, 
oa years ago there was only one short logging road ; 
ony there are forty. The majority of these roads have 
ie n built within ten years. A still more rapid development 
th Portended for the future, as the timber in proximity to 
f © water has disappeared, making more urgent the necessity 
on utilization of logging roads. The same condition applies 
™ er the Coast timbered states. 
‘he ese roads are destined to cut an important figure in 
= future transportation and development of the West. The 
—_ follows the ax. History will repeat itself here as else- 
Be The logging road is the —_ transportation line. 
Y Merging the ownership and linking the roads together 


the. basis for future transportation facilities will be provided. 
In the building of these means of transportation for the 
roducts of the forest, it would be well to keep in mind the 
arger purpose they may ultimately, if judiciously located, 
be called upon to fulfill. 

Upon the logger depends the element of profit in any 
sawmilling operation. His position is being recognized. The 
splendid papers which have been read at. this congress are 
a reflection of the strides this industry has made in actual 
development and consequent recognition of its important 
position among the industries. 

Logging is an engineering science. It requires more skill 
and judgment to conduct successfully a logging operation 
than any other branch of the lumber business. The average 
logger, as has been exemplified, must be a man of good 
executive ‘ability and power of initiative. The problems he 
has to work out often are difficult and upon their proper 
solution depends the success or failure of the camp. In 
practically any device which has been demonstrated here, 
its initial conception and successful application mean the 
life or death, financially speaking, of the place it was de- 
signed to fill. Therefore, there is no set of men who should 
come in contact with each other as often as the loggers, if 
they expect to keep abreast of the times and avail them- 
selves of the benefits which come from associated effort and 
the exchange of views. It was with this purpose in mind 
that the speaker conceived the idea of holding this congress, 
with a view of securing a permanent organization which 
would meet each year at some point in the Coast states and 
exchange ideas and at short range discuss the different 
problems to be worked out. 

In closing I wish most heartily to thank those who have 
contributed in any way to the success of the congress, either 
by the preparation of papers or through their friendly co- 
éperation and presence. The preparatory work of holding 
this congress has involved more or less labor and thought, 
but the splendid interchange of ideas and broadened ‘con- 
——- has amply repaid any labor requisite to accomplish 
this end. 


GRADES TOO STEEP FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


Particulars of Logging Under Such Conditions De- 
scribed by G. K. Wentworth, of the 
Portland Lumber Company. 


One of the hardest problems a logger has to contend with 
is where nature grows a crop of timber which, in order to 
reach the water, must be lowered over a precipitous bank ; 
no chance to get a grade. The geared engine designers 
would not even suggest the use of their latest types to 
operate cars, or even trail logs behind the locomotive. There 
is only one remedy, the chute, the bane of every logger’s 
life, entailing a loss, dependent of course upon its con- 
struction and length, usually running from 5 to 10, and 
sometimes 15 percent. 

This was the problem which J. B. Yeon, of the Yeon- 
Pelton Logging Company, of Rainier, Ore., tackled when he 
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bought the Star Logging Company’s camp at Rainier, Ore., 
a chute 3,000 feet long. This camp is now owned by the 
Portland Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore. The logs in 
going down the chute will sometimes strike the water 
eadon and stand up defiantly waiting to be again dislodged 
before consenting to be rafted. . Mr. Yeon set about devising 
a plan to get his logs to tide water and yet avoid building 
miles of additional track caused by the difficulty of securing 
the right of way to tide water. The result of his efforts 
culminated in the building of an incline from the top of 
the hill to tide water. 

The length of the incline from the yard to the end of the 
rollway is 3,200 feet with grades varying from 14 to 33 
percent. For the first 300 feet the grade is 2% percent, 
ending up on a 300-foot rollway with a 2% percent grade. 
The trains come in on a main track into the yard on almost 
a level grade. The cars are then switched to the incline 
track and backed up for a distance of about 300 feet on a 
2% percent grade and the brakes set. The cable on. the 
windlass is made fast to the cars for the downward journey, 
the brakes dre released and the cars move slowly away, 
allowing the windlass to have absolute control of the load 
and also permit it to get under proper headway without 
any jarring or —— While the cars are descending the 
locomotive with a train of empties is back in the woods after 
another load. Just twenty minutes are required to send 
down a load of three cars and return to the summit. 

The building of the incline was a slow and expensive 
undertaking. A considerable part of the work is trestle 
work, which in one place is 52 feet from the ground. In 
all 950 feet of trestling was necessary. Piling was driven 
in some cases 24 to 40 feet to bed rock with 50-foot bents 
on top of the piling, which were sawn levél with the surface 
of the ground and capped. The cost of the incline and 
machinery was about $20,000. 

In making a grade it was necessary to make heavy cuts, 
one cut being 25 feet deep and 200 feet long; another cut 
is 28 feet ow and 150 feet long; the longest cut is 300 
feet long and 75 feet deep. This last cut was made neces- 
sary by cutting through the point of a hill. 

To handle the lowering of these log trains, a _ large 
stationary engine with an independent horizontal boiler is 
used. This lowering rig is driven by a pair of 16x20 engines 
operating under 110 pome pressure. The =— of this 
engine depends entirely upon the ability of the brakes to 
hold the load, and three independent sets of brakes are 
supplied ; one on the brake shaft, one on the drum shaft, and 
one on an independent shaft geared to the drum shaft. 
With this arrangement, if any one set of brakes should go 
out of order the other two would prevent the load from 
running away. The cost of handling logs by this system is 
about 50 cents a thousand feet. The plan has worked out 
very successfully. 


The Hydraulic Lowering Machine. 


When the incline was first built a hydraulic lowering 
machine was installed for the work with a capacity of two 
cars, which was used until it was displaced by the present 
steam plant with a 3-car per load capacity. The water 
cylinders in the hydraulic machine were closed at both ends, 
and the only connection between the two ends consisted of 
a cylindrical pipe which was controlled by a block valve 
near its middle. By closing the valve the water in the 
cylinder was confined to this place and resisted or held in 
equilibrium, the force of the load tending to move the piston 
back and forth. A slight opening of the valve resulted in 
the water being forced through the pipe from one end of 
the cylinder to the other by the piston, whose speed in- 
creased as the opening of the valve became larger until the 
desired speed was obtained. Water being practically non- 
compressible, and of uniform density, the speed of a train, 
even over a varying grade, can be controlled to a nicety by 
the operator after he has once ascertained the required valve 
opening for a given grade and load. 

The machine was built to lower a train of fifty tons over 
a 30 percent grade at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour. The machine, successfully to carry on this work, 
should have a capacity of approximately 200 horsepower. 

The cylinders used were 8% inches in diameter, by 18-inch 
stroke, being 2 inches thick and designed for a working 
pressure of 600 pounds a square inch. These cylinders were 
subjected to a hydrostatic pressure of 1,000 pounds a square 
inch before shipment. The entire weight of the machine 
was about fifteen tons. The emergency brakes were attached 
to the machine, consisting of brake bands and wooden fric- 
tion blocks. Another important safeguard was in the valve 
gear, which is so constructed that the valve can not be closed 
suddenly, but only by degrees; avoiding any shocks that 
might be fatal to the cable or the coupling. This hydraulic 
lowering machine was driven by a pair of engines with link 
motion. The service performed up to the limit of its 
capacity was satisfactory. 


NATIONAL FOREST LOGGING. 


Chief Aims of the Work Elucidated by W. T. An- 
drews, of the United States 
Forest Service. 


National forest logging has three chief aims: 

Aim 1. Preparation for second crop; close utilization of 
present crop; fire protection, yellow pine region; cut only 
mature -trees, foster what remains; mark trees to be cut; 
penalize cutting unmarked trees; seek to dispose of all in- 
ferior species; brush disposal; sometimes pile and burn; 
sometimes scatter on very steep slopes; cost of piling 
system, 

Red fir region and sometimes white and lodgepole pine: 

1. Usually clean cutting. Three reasons. These usual 
even aged stands, containing but little valuable young 
growth and reproduction generally suppressed. 

2. Desirable species seeds best on clean ground. 

3. Expense would prohibit brush piling—so cut clean as 
possible except, leave groups of seed trees where seed will 
not come in from adjoining land. Burn entire surface to get 
rid of weed trees and to facilitate reseeding of desirable 
species. Red fir naturally follows fire—we try to follow 
nature and practical methods. 

Aim 2. Low stumps, small tops, scale unused merchantable 
stuff. Cut trees containing some good. 

Aim 3. Spark arresters, pumps on donkeys and locomo- 
tive, cutting snags, clearing fire lines; purchaser required 
to help burn slash—cleaning around donkeys. 


Results of Above Methods. 


Success in getting reproduction. 

Joy and griefs of close utilization. ; 

Tendency to loosen up—hope to authority to waive hard 
restrictions, oftener. 

Private concerns should take lead. 

Will not much longer be peculiar to government sales, 
hence will not be considered an added expense and will be 
a fixed charge in all logging. ' 

Comparative cost of fuels—wood and oil. 

Heavy on protecting future crop. 

Silvicultural aspect. 

Conditions are about here to make this pay you as much 
as it does the government. } 

Land with a growing second crop has a value in sight, 
whether you live to log it or not. : 

Training employees to be careful with fire. 

Not experiments but proved. 

You want more fire protection from the public and the 
legislatures, and you must take the lead. 

Government contracts. 

Tribute to Late Representative Cushman. 

D. E. Skinner, president of the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company, Port Blakeley, this state, paid a glowing 
tribute to the memory of the late Hon. Francis W. Cush- 
man. Mr. Skinner said that he hoped when it came to 
the lumbermen being asked for contributions for the 
erecting of a monument to his memory generous and lib- 
eral contributions would be forthcoming. Mr. Skinner 
stated that he had attended the beautiful services held 
over the remains in Tacoma and never in his life had he 
heard greater praise given in behalf of any man. Mr. 
Skinner said that too much could not be said for Con- 
gressman Cushman, so far as he could see. He stated 
that it was always customary when eulogizing the dead 
to minimize their faults and magnify their virtues, but in 
this instance it was not necessary. He said that as Mr. 
Cushman appeared to resemble Abraham Lincoln, he 
really resembled him more in character and ability than 
will ever be known, and he could say frankly and freely 
that he believed he was one of the strongest, one of the 
most courageous, one of the most logical reasoners in the 
United States and he believed that those who knew him 
would remember him as one of the gentlest memories of 
their lives. Mr. Skinner stated that he hoped all, as an 
everlasting monument to Mr. Cushman’s memory, would 
respond as generously as they could, for the iast few 
years of his life were spent in looking after the timber 
and lumber interests. 


Permanent Organization Effected. 

The committee which had been appointed by the Chair 
for the purpose of considering the advisability of mak- 
ing the logging congress a permanent organization made 
its report through Chairman E. E. Brehm, who stated 
that it had been decided to call the organization the 
Pacific Logging Congress, which would, hold regular an- 
nual meetings during July, the exact date of each meet- 
ing to be left to the discretion of the president. The 
committee made the following report: 


Committee on Permanent Organization. 


Your committee appointed to prepare preliminary resolu- 
tions and bylaws for the formation of a permanent associa- 
tion beg leave to submit the following report: 
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Proposed Constitution. 


i. The name of this association shall be the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress. 


2. The membership of this society shall consist of all who 


are engaged in or connected with logging operations in 
whatsoever capacity. 

3. The objects of this congress shall be to act as an 
exchange of ideas, to promote fellowship and good feeling, 
to record experiences and improvements in the engineering 
of logging, and to cement the bonds of fraternity among 
those engaged in the industry. 

4. Regular meetings of this congress shall be held in 
July of each year and on such particular day and at such 
place as may be decided upon by the executive committee, 
thirty days’ notice being given to the members. 

5. The officers of this congress shall consist of a presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary-treasurer and an executive 
committee consisting of one representative from each state 
represented in the membership. The duties of the executive 
officials shall be those usually incumbent upon such positions. 

6. The dues of the congress shall be $5 per annum for 
each member, to be paid on or before January 1 of each 
year. All members whose dues are in arrears for a period 
extending more than one year shall be dropped by the secre- 
tary from the roll of membership. 

The order of business at the annual meeting shall be 
as follows: Report of previous meeting; president’s report; 
secretary’s report; treasurer’s report; report of executive 
committee; election of officers; addresses and papers on 
suitable subjects; adjournment. 

The executive committee may call special meetings for 
the discussion of subjects of interest to the industry at any 
time after giving twenty days’ notice to the members of the 
congress. 

9. Amendments or additions to this constitution may be 
made at any regular meeting upon a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. 

Your committee also begs leave to present the following 
names as being suitable persons to hold the offices mentioned 
for the ensuing term, subject to the approval of the meeting: 

President—E. P. Blake. 

Vice president—Frank H. Lamb. 

Secretary-treasurer—George M. Cornwall. 

Executive committee—Arthur J. Hendry, British Columbia ; 
W. W. Peed, California; William Deary, Idaho; J. 8S. O’Gor- 
man, Oregon, and J. F. Ives, Washington. 


Those Present. 


W. T. Andrews, Portland, Ore., U. S. Forest Service. 

T. Jerome, Seattle, Wash., Merrill & Ring Logging Co. 

R. D. Brown, Seattle, Wash., Brown Bros. Lbr. Co. 

G. W. T. Hendrie, Snohomish, Wash., Dyke Lbr. Co. 

E. V. Alburty, Mabton, Wash., St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore., Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

Charles W. Bennett, Monohan, Wash., Bennett Logging Co. 

A. W. Clark, Portland, Ore., O. K. Logging Co. 

Wallace W. Everett, San Francisco, Cal. 

Peter Connacher, Yacolt, Wash., Twin Falls Logging Co. 

Clark W. Thompson, Cascade Locks, Ore., Wind River Lbr. 
Co. 

J. .. ee, Portland, Ore., Wisconsin Logging & Tim- 

0 ; 


er " 

W. C. Belt, Gresham, Ore. 

Albert Brix, Portland, Ore., Brix Logging Co. 

T. B. Masters, Dallas, Ore., Willamette Valley Lbr. Co. 

W. I. Ewart, Seattle, Wash., Thomas Irvine Lbr. Co. 

R. C. Bryant, New Haven, Conn., Yale Forest School. 

E. E. Brehm, Seattle, Wash., Browns Bay Logging Co. 

A. E. Cook, Seattle, Wash. f 

G. K. Wentworth, jr., Portland, Ore., Portland Lbr. Co. 

George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago, Ill., Ill. Lbr. Dealers’ Assn. 

R. L. Adams, Portland, Ore., J. A. Roebling Sons Co. 

J. D. Young, Portland, Ore., Inman-Poulsen Lbr. Co. 

R. W. Robbins, Astoria, Ore., Hammond Lbr. Co. 

H. V. Yackey, Harlan, Iowa, Green Bay Land Co. 

John H. Bridges, Tacoma, Wash., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

wns W. Alexander, Seattle, Wash., Pacific Lbr. Inspection 
ureau. 

F. C. Raney, Vancouver, B. C., Canadian-American Timber Co. 

F, M. Ireland, Vancouver, B. C., Canadian-American Timber 


Co. 

W. D. Taylor, Seattle, Wash., Taylor Mill Co. 

William Penn Evans, Philadelphia, Pa., Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 

Joel Shoemaker, Tukwila, Wash., Washington Conservation 


ssn. 

PB. G. English, Mt. Vernon, Wash., English Lbr. Co. 
R. D. Merrill, Seattle, Wash., Merrill & Ring Lbr. Co. 
Gustav R. Stahl, Seattle, Wash. 


8S. J. Davis, Eureka, Cal., Eureka Machinery & Supply Co. 

Cc. W. Stimson, Seattle, Wash., Ballard Lbr. Co. 

J. A. McPherson, Portland, Ore., L. & J. A. McPherson. 

J. E. Robertson, Hood River, Ore., Stanley-Smith Lbr. Co. 

F. E. Newby, Hood River, Ore., Newby Lbr. Co. 

Cc. H. Cobb, Seattle, Wash., Snohomish Logging Co. 

George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo., National Lbr. Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Edward P. Blake, Seattle, Wash., Washington Logging & 
Brokerage Co. 

H. B. Muir, Willits, Cal., Irvine & Muir Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal., Oregon & Hureka railroad. 

W. H. Corbett, Portland, Ore., Willamette Iron & Steel Wks. 

Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash., Frank H. Lamb Timber Co. 

O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore., Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 

W. A. Smith, Hays, Kan., Coast Central Mill Co. 

W. R. Stevenson, Seattle, Wash., Coast Central Mill Co. 

G. W. Beach, Seattle, Wash., Coast Central Mill Co. 

Thomas B. Riley, Eureka, Cal. 

George W. Newell, Fortuna, Cal., George W. Newell. 

J. M. Ayres, Kelso, Wash., Hammond Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Knapp, Portland, Ore., U. S. Forest Service. 

J. F. Ives, Seattle, Wash., Stimson Mill Co. 

C. E. Christenson, Portland, Ore., Clember Machinery Co. 

E. O. Potter, Portland, Ore., Clember Machinery Co. 

W. J. Worthington, Tuilcene, Wash., Worthington Bros. 

D. P. Simons, jr., Seattle, Wash., Sound Timber Co. 

R. C. Porter, Eureka, Cal., Eureka Foundry Co. 

Arthur J. Hendry, Vancouver, B. C., British Columbia Mills, 
Timber & Trading Co. 

A. BE. Etters, Grays River, Wash., Portland Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Roe, Ballard, Wash., Stimson Mill Co. 

William Whitfield, Portland, Ore., William Whitfield & Co. 

B. W. James, Seattle, Wash., Brown & James. 

Glen Pierce, Benton, Wash., Seattle Car Co. 

J. G. yy Startup, Wash., Wallace Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

Francis G. Frink, Seattle, Wash., Washington Iron Works. 

H. &. Nutting, Portland, Ore., Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Bridges, Aberdeen, Wash. 

E. M. Fox, Seattle, Wash., J. E. Fox Saw Works. 

J. C. Fox, Seattle, Wash., J. E. Fox Saw Works. 

Cc. V. Hill, Portland, Ore., Oak Paint Piling & Lbr. Co. 

BE. S. Collins, Ostrander, Wash., Ostrander Ry. & Timber Co. 

W. E. Boeing, Aberdeen, Wash., Greenwood Timber Co. 

J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., Lake Whatcom Logging 


0. 

Don Carlos Ellis, Washington, D. C., Forest Service. 

H. C. Clair, Portland, Ore., Twin Falls Logging Co. 

M. EB. Read, Shelton, Wash., Simpson Logging Co. 

W. F. Richardson, Seattie, Wash., John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Watson C. Squire, Seattle, Wash., Union Trust Co. 

Allen EB. Ranson, Seattle, Wash., Westinghouse Electric Co. 
N. H. Price; Hoquiam, Wash., F. H. L. Timber Co. 

L. A. Parshall, Seattle, Wash. 

R. W.. Condon, Port Gamble, Wash., Puget Mill Co. 

A. F. Coats, Aberdeen, Wash., A. F. Coats Logging Co. 

J. E. Knight, Bellingham, Wash., Knight & Co. 

J. A. Izett, Brinnon, Wash., Izett Lbr. Co. 

G. W. Hardy, Canon City, Colo., Hardy Lbr. Co. 

George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
H. W. Vanderhoff, Ballard, Wash., Bolcom-Vanderhoff Log- 


ging Co. 
J. A. Fastabend, Astoria, Ore., Benson Logging Co. 


Before adjournment of the two days’ session President 
Blake announced that a trip would be taken Wednesday 
morning to the logging camps of the Merrill & Ring 
Logging Company at Mukilteo, where delegates would 
find in operation an overhead cableway system for skid- 
ding logs, which should prove to be very interesting. A 
standing vote was taken of the meeting to ascertain the 
number who would make the trip and over fifty made 
known their desire to go. President Blake stated that 
the Merrill & Ring Logging Company had provided trans- 


- portation over the Great Northern railway for the round 


trip, and after arriving at the camps’ and viewing the 
work of the overhead skidder lunch would be served at 
the company’s mess house. The congress then was 
adjourned sine die. 


Loggers Visit Merrill & Ring Camps. 

A fitting close to the loggers’ convention which con- 
cluded a three days’ session at the Hoo-Hoo House in 
Seattle this week was the trip of nearly sixty lumbermen, 
timber land owners, government representatives and log- 
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gers, who boarded the Great Northern train at 8:05 a. m. 
Wednesday morning, arriving at the crossing of the Mer- 
rill & Ring dogging Company, a short distance beyond 
Mukilteo, twenty-six miles north of Seattle, shortly be- 
fore 10 o’clock, where another train of a different type, 
consisting of a Shay geared logging engine and a iiat 
car on which had been arranged seats, was waiting to 
transport the visitors over six and one-half miles of 
logging railroad to the company’s camps, where th 
up-to-date method of logging by overhead cableway wa 
in operation. This proved to be a most enjoyable : 
well as interesting and enlightening trip. At noon, afte 
having thoroughly inspected the method of logging by 
overhead cableway, the party again boarded the train 
and proceeded to the company’s mess house, where a 
— fit for a king had been gotten up by the company’s 
cook. 

At its conclusion President Blake said a gentleman was 
in the gathering who had seen lumbering in all its difier- 
ent phases in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
who wished to make a few brief remarks. He then intro- 
duced George W. Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, of Chicago. - 

_ Mr. Hotchki&s said he had been in the lumber business 
sixty years, having seen the forests of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota disappear under the logger’s ax. 
He believed that, beginning with November of this year, 
the lumbermen of the Pacific coast and of the entire 
country would see seven years of prosperity, but that he 
looked for another business depression in 1917. He 
referred to the panics of 1903 and 1907, and predicted 
that the country would see a period of quietness from 
the rapid strides it was making, and that lumbermen 
should fully prepare themselves for another in about 
seven years. At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Hotch- 
kiss made a motion that the gathering extend a vote of 
thanks to the members of the Merrill & Ring Logging 
Company for the splendid entertainment it had provided 
for the visitors, which was done, and it is doubtful if 
such an outburst of enthusiasm was ever before heard 
in the company’s camps. As the time had arrived for 
the return trip, the party boarded the train and amid 
three cheers for the Merrill & Ring Logging Company 
resumed the journey to Seattle, arriving at 4 o’clock. © 

_W. J. Chisholm, who has charge of the company’s log- 
ging operations, acquitted himself in a very creditable 
manner in showing the visitors over the ground where 
they could get a better view of the operations of the 
logging, explaining the various details. T. Jerome and 
R. D. Merrill, who accompanied the party from Seattle, 
were in evidence at all times and made the trip as pleas- 
ant as possible by looking after the wants of their guests. 

BP PBAPPLP DL 
PLANING-IN-TRANSIT ORDER ISSUED. 
_ Austin, TEX., July 27.—The railroad commission has 
issued a planing-in-transit order to become effective 
August 18. It provides as follows: 

a. Lumber originating at points on International & Great 
Northern railroad may be stopped at planers located on that 
line for the purpose of being dressed, for which a stopover 
charge of $5 a car will be made. 

2. When planer is not in direct line of transit as between 
the point of origin of rough lumber and the destination of 
dressed lumber, following charges for indirect service will be 
assessed in addition to stopover charge of $5 a car: 25 miles 
and under, $2.50; 40 miles and over 25, $4; 50 miles and 
over 40, $5; 60 miles and over 50, $6; 75 miles and over 
60, $7.50; over 75 miles, $10. The out of direct line haul 
will be determined in the usual way. 

_ 3%. Where planer is not located on International & Great 
Northern tracks, switching charges assessed by connecting 
lines for switching from International & Great Northern to 
planer and return,’ in accordance with regular published 


tariff of such lines, will be in addition to freight rate and 
other charges prescribed herein. 

4. Shipments should be billed from point of origin to 
point at which planer is located at local tariff rate and bills 
of lading must show planing point as ultimate destination 
for initial movement. In no case should bills of lading be 
issued consigning the lumber to a point beyond the planer 
when shipments are to be stopped for the purpose of 
dressing. ; 

5. In case of change of rates after movement to planer 
and before shipment goes forward, rate in effect at time 
shipment moved into planer will be applied on outbound 
movement. 

6. Shipments of lumber stopped at planers for purpose of 
being dressed must be reshipped within ninety days from 
time of arrival at planer. Failure to reconsign shipments 
within ninety days will subject them to charges based on 
combination of locals to and from planing point. 

- _Adjustment of charges covering movement into point 
at which planer is located will be handled through freight 
claim department. 

. On presentation of evidence that not less than 90 per- 
cent of weight of any given inbound shipments has been re- 
shipped, a sufficient amount of freight charges on inbound 
movement, less stopover charge and out of route penalty, if 
any, will be refunded to protect the through rate from point 
of origin of rough lumber or from planing point, whichever 
of the two may be higher. 

9. In case weight of car of dressed lumber against which 
given inbound expense bill is used is less. than 90 percent of 
weight of inbound shipments shown on such expense Dill, 
refund of inbound charges will be made only on weight equal 
to 11 percent of weight of outbound shipment. 

10. No inbound expense bill may be used on more than 
one outbound car of lumber, but when surrendered for refund 
of all or part of charges will be canceled in its entirety. 


STRANGE PEST INFESTING JACK PINES. 

A species of what is thought to be the Tussock moth 
is destroying jack pines in the forests of Washburn and 
Douglas counties, Wisconsin. Specimens of the pest have 
been sent to the horticultural department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and means will be found if pos- 
sible to exterminate the destroyer. The moth also has 
been reported from the vicinities of Spooner and Solon 
Springs. They were discovered last year, although little 
attention was paid to them. It was noticed this spring 
that the needles from the jack pines were dropping of 
and that the trees were dying. Investigation disclosed 
that the trees were swarming with caterpillars. /n 
some cases poplar also is being attacked. The insect 1 
believed to be of a species new to the United States. 
Specimens have been sent to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. Entomologists believe that it is a0 
imported insect. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Steady Progress a Result—Dues to Be Increased—Systematic Publicity Proposed—Praises for Far Western Hospitality—Secretary Beckman as an Author. 


1 108¢ who attended the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association’s seventh annual convention in 

attle, July 12 to 15, were very well pleased with 
results attained at the meeting and also with their visit 
to Seattle. Although business sessions were interferred 
with somewhat by the adjournment to attend the funeral 
of the late Representative Cushman, at Tacoma, thus 
allowing only a half hour’s business session on Tuesday, 
at the same time much business was transacted and the 
convention as a whole was satisfactory to those who 
participated. 

In speaking of the National meeting, Capt. J. B. 
White, of Kansas City, Mo., who is at the head of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, of Kansas 
City, and the Missouri Lumber & Mining Company, 
Gr andin, Mo., and one of the most extensive manufac- 
turers of yellow pine in the South, stated to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative that he considered it 
one of the most successful meetings of the National 
association. At the convention steps were taken toward 
strengthening the association and making it what its 
name indicates. Regarding the entertainment features, 
Captain White declared that Secretary V. H. Beckman 
had made good his promises at the Minneapolis conven- 
tion when he invited the association to meet in Seattle 
this year. 

The plans of the board of governors of the National 
association are to furnish it with more funds this year 
and make it a power in industrial circles. The annual 
dues from the different associations belonging to it will 
be increased from 50 cents a million feet output to $1 
a million feet, which will bring the total dues up to 
about $15,000. It is estimated that the association will 
need $50,000 to carry on its work the coming year and 
to secure this fund the balance will have to be made up 
with subscriptions which it is believed will promptly be 
forthcoming. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, now president of the asso- 
ciation, is as every one knows, a worker. With him at 
the head of the association it is bound to do something. 
A publicity department will be made a strong feature 
of the association’s work. Lumbermen now realize the 
great harm that has been done to the industry by papers 
throughout the country through ignorance of the lumber 
business. It has for a score of years been popular with 
these papers to malign the lumber business. The ‘‘lum- 
ber trust’? the ‘‘lumber baron’’ and the ‘‘lumber 
thieves’? have been referred to so much that the general 
public has taken it for granted that assertions made by 
the papers were true. Lumbermen are at fault for not 
having replied. They sat still and allowed these asser- 
tions to be made and when they went to Washington 





to protect their interests in the tariff fight they found 
that the lumber industry had been picked out from the 
start to be sacrificed because of the public opinion 
against it. From now on the National association will 
do what it can to counteract this feeling by a rational 
educational campaign. This is one of the things that 
the association will take up the coming year. 

Entertainment given visiting lumbermen and ladies in 
Tacoma was greatly enjoyed for the reason that it in- 
cluded a visit to the logging camp of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company and a ride out through the 
tall timber. This was a novelty to many of the eastern 
people and it was particularly interesting for them to 
witness actual logging operations. The Tacoma commit- 
tee, consisting of W. A. Whitman and Frank B. Cole, 
and Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, are particularly deserving of 
praise for their foresight in planning this trip. Major 
Griggs, feeling himself to be the host of the occasion, 
naturally did everything he possibly could to make the 
outing a pleasant one and it surely was enjoyed. He 
was assisted in this by the ‘‘Foster Twins.’’ Har- 
rison G. Foster has charge of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s eastern office at Minneapolis, and 
Charles A. Foster, his brother, is assistant treasurer in 
the general office, Tacoma. These two men made them- 
selves useful as well as ornamental. 

Down at Portland, W. B. Mackay, otherwise known 
as ‘‘Bert’’ Mackay, and the Jocal lumbermen of Port- 
land provided a busy day for the visitors. From break- 
fast until near midnight they were kept busy. The Port- 
landers have a habit of coming through in the proper 
way, when called upon for anything of this sort. The 
luncheon at the Commercial Club, at noon, was a real 
banquet, and the auto ride through the many beautiful 
residence districts of Portland was surely appreciated. 
The trip to Council Crest was a delightful one and in 
the evening Chinatown was toured, which was a novel 
experience for those from the East, many of whom had 
never seen anything of the sort. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 

facturers’ Association, accompanied by Mrs. Rhodes, 
left the party to return East by way of the Canadian 
Pacific. They did not participate in the Tacoma and 
Portland excursions. 
. E. C. Fosbutgh and wife, of Norfolk, Va., went. from 
Portland to Spokane and then returned to Seattle and 
went to British Columbia intending to return East over 
the Canadian Pacific railway. 

W. B. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., left the party at 
Portland Saturday night and went on to San Francisco 
and home by the southern route. 
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Edgar Dalzell, of the C. A! Smith Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, and also president of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, was obliged to return East 
Wednesday night, the last day of the business sessions, 
and did not participate in the entertainment features of 
the following days. Since his return he has written 
Secretary Beckman, in which he states ‘‘I assure you 
that we all had an enjoyable time. Seattle people did 
all they could to make the visit pleasant.’’ 





ORIGINALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 

While credit always is given, and properly, to Victor 
H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, for the authorship, and the 
ability behind that authorship, of reports, documents 
and numerous and voluminous other emanations from an 
authoritative source, it is only within the last few weeks 
that Mr. Beckman has figured as the author of a book. 
His was the mental responsibility for a volume which, 
while not listed among the ‘‘six best sellers,*’ outran 
them collectively in popularity and demand within its 
scope and for the purpose for which it was intended. 
While in text the volume is modest, in comprehension 
of the subject treated its contents are exhaustive. Its 
title is ‘‘Seventh Annual Convention National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association.’’ 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 22-page, 66-column 
report, published last week, of the annual meeting of the 
big manufacturers’ association, brief mention was made 
of the souvenir booklet, containing the program of the 
convention, which was freely distributed to all who 
attended the convention. A brief description of the 
unique booklet accompanied the notice. The idea—as 
were many others of the successful ideas tending to 
convenience at and enjoyment of the annual meeting— 
originated with Secretary Beckman. While the specified 
proceedings were not followed in the exact order pub- 
lished, owing to a regrettable interruption sincerely de- 
plored by the entire lumber trade, the formal publica- 
tion was exactly accurate in its presentation of the 
program, and it was uniquely and most artistically de- 
signed, with credit to Mr. Beckman’s sense of well 
applied originality. As a souvenir of a most enjoyable 
and profitable event the booklet will be treasured by all 
who received it, and it will remain a tribute to the 
intelligent activity of Secretary Beckman. 





“Seventh Annual Convention of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association,” by Victor H. Beckman. Bound 
in boards. Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Seattle, Wash. Price, membership and claims to hospitality. 
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- COMPLAINT OF OVERCHARGE FILED BY A MICHIGAN HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27.—The Michigan Hard- ~ 


wood Manufacturers’ Association, of Cadillac, Mich., has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint for overcharge against the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau et al., consisting of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and sixty-six other roads. The association 
comprises the following prominent lumber firms: 


A. F. Anderson Lbr. Co., Cadillac. 
Antrim Iron Co., Grand Rapids. 
Batchelor Timber Co., Saginaw. 

John Beck, Alpena. 

Bogardus Land & Lbr. Co., Pellston. 
Boyne City Lbr. Co., Boyne City. 
Buckley & Douglas Lbr. Co., Manistee. 
Butters Salt & Lbr. Co., Ludington. 
Cadillac Handle Co., Cadillac. 

Cartier Lbr. Co., Ludington. 

Case & Crotser, Kingsley. 

Charlevoix Lbr. Co., Charlevoix. 
Churchill Lbr. Co., Alpena. 

Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., Cadillac. 

Estate of L. Cornwell, Saginaw. 
Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac. 

Dennis Bros. Salt & Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 
East Jordan Lbr. Co., East Jordan. 
Elk Rapids Iron Co., Elk Rapids. 
Embery-Martin Lbr. Co., Cheboygan. 

F. W. Gilchrist, Alpena. 

R. Hanson & Sons, Grayling. 

Cc. J. Houseman, Muskegon. 

Harbor Springs Lbr. Co., Harbor Springs. 
Island Mill Lbr. Co., Alpena. 

Lewis Jenson, Salling. 

Johannesburg Mfg. Co., Johannesburg. 
Kelley Lbr. Co., Traverse City. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City. 
Kneeland-Buell-Bigelow Co., Bay City. 
Lobdell & Churchill Mfg. Co., Onaway. 
H. M. Louds Sons Co., Au Sable. 
Thomas McBride Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 
McComber & Bale, Lake View. 
Michelson & Hanson Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Mitchell Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

Murphy & ys oy Cadillac. 

North Shore Lbr. Co., Thompson. 

M. D. Olds, Cheboygan. 

J. F. Ott Lbr. Co., Traverse City. 

Oval Wood Dish Co., Traverse City. 
Peninsula Bark & Lbr. Co., Sault Ste. Marie. 
R. G. Peters Salt & Lbr. Co., Eastlake. 
Richardson Lbr. Co., Alpena. 

Ross & Wentworth, Bay City. 
Salling-Hanson Co., Grayling. 

Louis Sands Salt & Lbr. Co., Manistee. 
Smith & Hull Lbr. Co., Traverse City. 
Stephens Lbr. Co., Waters. 

Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit. 
Stearns Salt & Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Jerry Sullivan, Cedar. 

Tindle & Jackson, Detroit. 

G. Von Platen, Boyne City. 

Wagner & Gilmore, Marion. 

John 8S. Weidman, Weidman. 

W. H. White Co., Boyne City. 
Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac. 


The following firms, which are not members of the 
association, are joint complainants: 


Thomas Forman Co., Detroit. 

Nichols & Cox Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Fuller & Rice Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Strable Mfg. Co., Saginaw. 

Briggs & Cooper Co., Ltd., Saginaw. 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw. 


S. L. Eastman Flooring Co., Saginaw. 
Gibbs, Hall & Allen Co., Grand Rapids. 
Acme Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 

Dewing & Sons, Kalamazoo. 


The complaint sets forth the following: 


Sixty of the firms composing the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association are located in lower Michigan. ~The objects of 
the association are to secure a full understanding of coadi- 
tions surrounding the lumber market in territory covered 
by the association; to establish uniform grades for the in- 
spection of lumber and uniform customs and usages among 
manufacturers of lumber; to procure and furnish to its 
members such information as may tend to protect them 
against unbusinesslike methods of those with whom they 
deal, and to propose and carry out such measures as may 
be deemed for the welfare and interest.of its members. 

Defendant. roads, are common carriers. engaged in the 
transportation of passengers and property by continuous 
carriage, shipment wholly by railroad, or partly by rail and 
partly by water, between points in lower Michigan and Pa- 
cific Coast terminals, and, as common carriers, are subject 
to the provision of the act to regulate commerce, approved 
February 4, 1887, and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau is an organization 
of railroads which makes the rates on class and commodi- 
ties from all trunk line, central freight and other territorv 
to the Pacific coast. While the railroads specified are parties 
to the tariffs issued by the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
yet the roads — west of the Missouri river have power 
to make rates regardless of their connections. 

Members of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and other complainants are manufacturers of ash, 
basswood, beech, birch, elm and maple. These are shipped in 
ecarload lots and usually loaded heavy, average weight of 
dressed lumber being from 45,000 to 50,000 pounds a car, 
and the rough lumber about 60,000 pounds a car, making the 
average of rough and dressed lumber at least 50,000 pounds 
acar. The cost of service is low and the risk is not great. 

February 22, 1896, defendants voluntarily put into effect 
a 75-cent rate on this commodity from all Michigan and 
other territory to Pacific Coast’ terminals, which rate was 
in force until January 17, 1904, a period of eight years. 
During this time members of the association at considerable 
expense built up a substantial trade in that territory. Janu- 
ary 18, 1904, the rate was arbitrarily advanced to 85 cents 
— the territory up to that time covered by the 75-cent 
rate. 

May 21, 1908, complaint was filed with the commission 
by George D. Burgess and others for a 75-cent rate on lum- 
ber in carload lots from Chicago and Chicago points, which 
included Wisconsin and upper Michigan. points; and it was 
decided, June 22, 1908, that the 85-cent rate was excessive 
and the railroads comprising the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau were ordered to reduce the rate from Memphis, Chi- 
cago and Chicago points, including Mackinaw City, Mich., 
and within a few miles of where some of the petitioners in 
the present complaint are located and where they are com- 
pelled to pay an 85-cent rate. 

As a result of that ,complaint and decision the railroads 
and bureau reduced the Wisconsin and upper Michigan rate 
on lumber in carloads to 75 cents a hundred pounds and 
left the rate for lower Michigan 85 cents a hundred pounds. 

Attention is called to the fact that the northern hardwood 
district is composed principally of the states of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and the same territory, with the addition of 
Chicago, constitutes the maple flooring manufacturing dis- 
trict. Northern hardwoods, such as maple, birch ete., and 
flooring manufactured from these woods constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the lumber shipped from that territory to trans- 
continental points. 

During the period from February 22, 1896, to August 1, 
1907, the time in which the manufacturers in lower Michi- 
gan enjoyed the same rates of freight as their competitors 
in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, agencies were established, 
trade built up and developed in the Pacific coast, and sales- 
men were sent into that territory at considerable expense. 


From a geégraphical standpoint, taking mifeage into con- 
sideration, the Chicago rate basis applying as far east as 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., the distances from points in lover 
Michigan to the Pacific coast are shorter, in many cases, 
than from some of the points to which the 75-cent rate now 
is applicable. 

The difference of 10 cents a hundred pounds in the rates 
between manufacturers in Wisconsin and sod Michigan 
and those of the lower peninsula means a difference of »4 
a thousand feet on rough lumber and from $2 to $2.50 a 
thousand on flooring, and this handicap has almost wiped 
out tne business to the Pacific coast and eventually wil! 
wipe it out entirely unless relief is given; as it is claimed 
that the complainants can not hold their trade in that ter- 
ritory except on an equal basis. Some members of the assv- 
ciation have been forced to reduce the price to a basis of 75 
cents, absorbing the 10-cent difference themselves at a large 
sacrifice. This has been done temporarily as they could not 
afford to lose the valuable trade connection already mace 
on the Coast, and with the hope that a 75-cent rate soon 
would be issued. 

Attention is called to the fact that a continuation of an 
excessive rate tends to stimulate a larger importation of 
foreign woods to Pacific Coast markets and actually results 
in decreased tonnage westbound for the railroads and more 
empty cars to carry in the opposite direction. The associa- 
tion makes the statement that it has been advised by tie 
originating railroads in lower Michigan that they are in 
favor of a 75-cent rate and are supporting the application. 
It is generally conceded that lumber forms a desirable com- 
modity for the railroads to handle on account of the large 
average tonnage per car and slight risk to carriers. The 
minimum weight on this commodity is 40,000 pounds a car, 
but the average shipments of hardwood lumber to the Pa- 
cific coast from the territory named will average much more 
than that weight. 

Lumber cannot be produced in lower — at any less 
cost than in Wisconsin and upper Michigan. Woods of lower 
Michigan are the same as those produced in Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan, and formerly this whole territory was 
treated as a unit by the railroads in making rates to the 
Pacific coast. The class rates in some cases, rate on lumber 
in less than carloads, and rates on the following commodi- 
ties from lower Michigan are the same as those from upper 
Michigan and Wisconsin: Acetate of lime in carloads, wood 
alcohol in carloads, handles in carloads, tables in carloads, 
turniture in carloads and other commodities. Complainants 
feel that they are being discriminated against so long as the 
rate of 75 cents from Wisconsin and upper Michigan points 
is in effect, and a rate of 85 cents from lower Michigan. It 
is a fact that from various points in Michigan the rate of 
85 cents a hundred pounds can be defeated by applying the 
local or proportional rates to Chicago, Manitowoc, Milwau- 
kee, Kewaunee, Manistique and Mackinaw city. It is fur- 
ther stated that if the 85-cent rate is continued in effect to 
the Pacific coast complainants will have to abandon the mar- 


kets to competitors and seek new territory. ‘They pray for 


an early adjustment of the matter and that they be placed 
on a proper basis with their competitors. The railroads have 
been requested to reduce the rates and have refused to do 
so. It is believed that the rates and charges complained 
of are unreasonable and unlawful and unjustly discrimina- 
tory and in direct violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the 
act to regulate commerce. They ask for the following orders: 

Establishing a rate of 75 cents a hundred pounds on 
hardwood lumber in carloads from points in lower Michi- 
gan to socalled Pacific coast terminals. 

Directing railroads named to desist and refrain from 
charging the same rate of 85 cents a hundred pounds 
from lower Michigan points to Pacific coast terminals. 

Directing railroads named to refund to complainants 
all overcharges on shipments of lumber and flooring in 
carloads with interest from August 1, 1908, the date the 
rate was reduced from Wisconsin and upper Michigan 
points to Pacific coast terminals socalled. 

Establishing as a resonable charge the rate of 75 

cents a hundred ,pounds to destinations on shipments from 
points named. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS IN FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Finances in Good Shape—Secretary’s 


Detroit, MicH., July 24.—The members of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held their 
fourth annual convention at Hotel Pontchartrain in this 
city yesterday, and disposed of its midsummer routine 
and elected officers for the new association year. There 
was a fair sized attendance and the lumbermen were feel- 
ing optimistic as to trade conditions. 

President F. M. Diggins, of Cadillac, called the meet- 
ing to order and immediately after the reading and ap- 
proval of the minutes of the last meeting Secretary J. C. 
Knox, of Cadillac, read the report of ‘Treasurer F. J. 
Cobbs, of Cadillac, who was unable to be present. It 
showed receipts during the year of $4,507.20, expendi- 
tures of $3,008.43, and a balance July 21 of $1,498.77. 
C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, chairman of the: committee 
which acted for the association in the entertainment of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association at its con- 
vention in Detroit in June, showed that $2,569.68 was ex- 
pended in that behalf, of which $625 was contributed by 
‘Detroit lumbermen, $500° by Grand Rapids lumbermen 
and the’ balance (between $1,400 and $1,500) by the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Bigelow and ‘his committee were complimented by the 
president and various members ‘for their excellent work, 
which reflected credit on the association and the entir 
state of Michigan. ; 


Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, presented his report, 
which was as follows: 


We are pléased to see so many members interested in 
hardwood” affairs and sincerely trust you will feel fully 
repaid for coming here today. 

One of the subjects we have up for consideration has been 
the excessive rate on lumber from lower Michigan to Pacific 
coast points. We have had all kinds of difficulty with this 
matter, and finally the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
placed our complaint.on file and we are trusting for ah early 
investigation and a favorable decision by that body. 

Lumbermen all over the United States, Canada and Mexico 
and other countries are awaiting the final decision of Con- 
gress regarding what tariff will be fixed on lumber and forest 

roducts, ‘as it means considerable difference to many manu- 
acturers in disposing of their lower grade stocks. 

‘Forestry legislation in the last legislature culminated in 
the creation of a commission known as the Public Domain 
Commission, consisting of the following members: Auditor 
General O. B. Fuller, commissioner of the state land office; 
Huntley 8S. Russell, secretary of state; Fred C. Martindale, 
member of board of regents of University of -Michigan; 
Junius E. Beal, member of state board of agriculture; A. J. 
Doherty, member of the board of control of the College of 
Mines, and the deputy land commissioner, A. C. Carton. 


‘ 


It was thought by many lumbermen that this commission 
— of much benefit to the entire state, lumbermen in- 
cluded. 

We’ have brought to your attention before the subject of 
class rates from lower Michigan and trunk line territory. 
I heard a. general manager ot a Michigan railroad say not 
‘Yong’ago that he was considering the proposition of reducing 
his rate from’his 120, 115 and 110 percent groups to the 
Chicago basis or 100 percent basis. Grand Rapids and ship- 
pers in northern Michigan are working on the subject and 
are banding themselves into a strong association to bring 
about a change of this kind. - 

The secretary desires again to call your attention to the 
trouble he has, in getting quick stock reports from some of 


the members. For example, we mailed the blanks for stock 


report June 28; July 7 only 30 percent of the reports had 
been received, so we traced those members whose reports had 
not-been received on this date. We began tracing by wire, 
telephone and‘ letter July 11, 12 and 14, and even then we 
received two reports after our figures. had. been printed. 
These stock reports are the more valuable the earlier they 
are printed after a given date and we want respectfully to 
request that you gentlemen present press this subject home 
to. your office force who make your reports that they for- 
ward us your figures at the earliest possible date. 

It is not often that the Michigan lumbermen are called 
upon to entertain the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, but they certainly. did credit to themselves and the 
‘state in the manner in which they handled the convention 
in Detroit, June-10 and il Your secretary heard many 
favorable comments and much praise for the elaborate enter- 
tainment given them. 

Since our last meeting we have added to our membership 
the following: Joho Beck, Alpena; R. Hanson & Sons, Gray- 
. F Cleveland .Cliffs Iron Company, Munising; Charles 
Wa Ward. We have also received the resignation of four 
members. 


' President Diggins delivered his exaugural and said he 
believed that the association had been of great good 


and that it could be of greater good with an energetic 
man at its head. . 


D..H. Day, of Glen Haven, moved the appointment of 
a nominating committee of five and a recess. The Chair 
appointed as such committee D. H. Day, of Glen Haven; 
W. C. Hull, of .Traverse City; N. M. Langdon, of Mance- 
lona; D. M. Kneeland, of Lewiston, and F. A. Kimball, 
of Alpena. 


There was some discussion of freight rate matters 
before adjournment was taken. R. J. Clark, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, inquired as to the time in which a complaint 
for overcharge might be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the state commission, and was 
informed that such a complaint might be filed within two 
years with the interstate body. 


Record of Work Accomplished—Officers Elected—Uniform Demurrage Rules Disapproved. 


C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, brought up the matter of 
the tariff on lumber and offered three telegrams which 
he desired sent to the persons addressed. On motion the 
association unanimously approved the sending of the 
telegrams, which were as follows: 

To President Taft—Representing seventy-five manufactur- 
ing firms in this state that employ 25,000 people, we wish to 
enter our protest against any further reduction in the lumber 
schedule than that fixed by the Senate bill. - 

To Senator Burrows—We commend your efforts in obtain- 
ing the lumber rates in the Senate bill and sincerely hope 
you will maintain them in conference. 

To Congressman Fordney—Representing seventy-five lum- 
ber manufacturing firms, we urge you to vote to maintain 
the Senate rates on lumber. 

An adjournment was then taken. * 

After the recess the report of the market conditions 
committee was presented by Chairman Bruce Odell, of 
Cadillac. He reported that on July 1 there was in stock 
213,000,000 feet of all kinds, grades and sizes of north- 
ern hardwood, a decrease of 8,000,000 feet from the 
221,000,000 feet in stock July 1, 1908. The stock unsold 
is practically the same as a year ago, the figures being 
95,000,000 feet for the present year and 94,500,000 feet 
in July, 1908. There is an increase in stocks of ash, bass- 
wood, beech, rock elm and soft elm, beech showing the 
greatest increase. There is a decrease in birch and maple, 
stocks on hand being less than 5,000,000 feet, as against 
13,000,000 a year ago. Maple stocks are reduced about 
20 percent, there being in hand now about 45,000,000 feet 
as against 54,000,000 feet last year. The report was 
accepted and approved. , ; 

On recommendation of the nominating committee the 
following officers were unanimously elected: 

President—Charles A. elow, Bay City. 

First vice president—R. W. Smith, Manistee. 


Second vice president—G. von Platen, Boyne City. 
Treasurer—Charles T. Mitchell, Cadillac. 


The following directors were elected, constituting, with 
the officers named above, the board of directors: 


R. G. Peters, Manistee. W. W. Mitchell, Cadillac. 
W. L. Martin, Cheboygan. R. Hanson, Grayling. 


D. H. Day, Glen Haven. N. M. Langdon, Mancelona. 
H. G. Bachelor, Saginaw. H. Ballou, Cadillac. 

F. L. Richardson, Alpena. F. A. Diggins, Cadillac. 

R. J. Clark, Sault Ste. Marie. . 


W. T. Culver, Ludington. é 
President-elect Bigelow was called to the chair and 
thanked the convention for the honor. ‘‘If I can re- 
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tire,’ he said, ‘‘feeling I have done as much as Mr. 
Diggins I will feel I have done my whole duty.’’ 

‘A vote of thanks was unanimously extended to retiring 
President Diggins for the ability and courtesy with 
which he has conducted the office. 

It was determined to hold a meeting in Detroit in 
October on a date to be selected by the board of direc- 
tors. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of the-Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, appeared be- 
fore the convention and discussed briefly the proposition 
now being considered for the enactment of uniform car 
service rules to apply to the entire country. He said: 

Five years ago the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation succeeded in securing seventy-two hours’ free time, 
but at Washington an attempt is now being made to secure 


uniform car service rules that will reduce the time to forty- 
eight hours throughout the United States. We in Michigan 
should unitedly protest against any change, for we_are 
content with the free time now in effect in this state. Both 
the jobbers and receivers of lumber are satisfied and the 
railroads are in hearty accord with the present rule. Our 
association has notified Attorney Hal Smith, who is looking 
after this matter, that we are satisfied with the present 
working of the car service and demurrage rules and especially 


the average plan as now practiced. 

Secretary J. C. Knox, in response to questions, said 
that the Michigan Hardwood Lumber Association had 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking reduction on the present rates of hard- 
wood lumber from points in Lower Michigan to the 
Pacifie coast. It has asked that the rate be reduced 
from 85 to 75 cents a hundred pounds. The 75-cent rate 
was in effect in lower Michigan, upper Michigan and 
Wisconsin from 1896 to 1907 and then the 85-cent rate 
was put into effect. In 1908, in deciding the Burgess 
ease, the commission ruled the rate on hardwoods from 
Chicago common points, which include Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan, should be reduced to 75 cents. This 
left the lower Michigan rate at 85 cents and was a 





CHARLES A. BIGELOW, BAY CITY, MICH. 


serious discrimination against lower Michigan hardwood 
lumbermen. The 10-cent differential amounts to prac- 
tically a differential of $4 a thousand feet on rough lum- 
ber and $2 to $2.50 on flooring when compared with the 
rate enjoyed by upper Mithigan and Wisconsin. The 
result has been to take this business away from the 
lower peninsula and the Michigan Hardwood Lumber 


Manufacturers’ Association has asked that this condition 
be rectified. 

In disposing of the demurrage matter, the association 
adopted a resolution stating that it wished the present 
Michigan demurrage rule permitting seventy-two hours 
for the loading and unloading of forest products kept 
in force and protesting against any change from the 
— free time arrangement or the general average 
Pp an, 

The convention then adjourned and those in attend- 
ance proceeded in a body to Bennett park, where they 
saw the Detroit Tigers, of the American League, de- 
cisively defeat the Boston Red Sox in both games of a 
doubleheader, to the great delight of C. A. Bigelow and 
other dyed-in-the-wool fans who have the tycobb fever. 

The following were in attendance: 


A. F. Anderson, Cadillac. 

Charles A. Bigelow, Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City. 

R. J. Clark, Peninsula Bark & Lbr. Co., Sault Ste. Marie. 

W. T. Culver, Stearns Salt & Lbr. Co., Ludington. 

D. H. Day, D. H. Day Lbr. Co., Glen Haven. 

F. A. Diggins, Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac. 

Cc. R. Duggan, Tindle & Jackson, Pellston. 

H. P. Dutton, Worcester Lbr. Co., Chassell. 

Bruce Green, Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

J. B. Griffin, Elk Rapids Iron Co., Elk Rapids. 

A. L. Holmes, secretary Michigan Retail Lbr. Dealers’ Assn., 
Detroit. . 

W. C. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Co., Traverse City. 

Robert H. Jenks, Cleveland Land & Timber Co., Rober. 

W. N. Kelley, Kelley Lbr. Co., Rober. 

F, A. Kimball, Churchill Lbr. Co., Alpena. 

D. M. Kneeland, Michelson & Hanson Lbr. Co., Lewistée. 

J. C. Knox, secretary Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cadillac. 

N. M. Langdon, Antrim Iron Co., Mancelona. 

E. W. Leavitt, Island Mill Lbr. Co., Alpena. 

Charles G. Mitchell, Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., Cadillac. 

Bruce Odell, Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac. 

T. W.. Parker, Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

W. L. Saunders, Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

W. R. Smith, Stearns Salt & Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 

J. Sullivan, Cedar. 

M. L. Williams, Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Lumbermen Urged to Attend Irrigation Congress—Special Program in Their Behalf—Subject of Overweights Discussed at Club Meeting. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
August 3-4—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago Beach hotel, Chicago. 
August 9-14—National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, Wash. 


September 29 to October 8—Oklahoma Cement Users & 
Contractors’ Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





FORESTRY PROGRAM OF IRRIGATION CON- 
GRESS. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 24.—Lumbermen of the North- 
west are taking an active interest in the seventeenth Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress, which meets in Spokane Au- 
gust 9 to 14. On account of the meeting of the congress 
at this time the semiannual meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has been called for Monday, 
August 9, and Secretary R. A. Kellogg has issued the 
following letter to lumber organizations of the North- 
west, urging their attendance at the meeting: 


You are no doubt aware that the National Irrigation 
Congress is scheduled to meet in Spokane August 9 to 14. 
My observation has been that irrigation and lumbering are 
so closely linked that no association secretary can afford to 
miss the séssions of the congress, especially when they are 
held in proximity to his territory. 

I therefore hereby extend to you a cordial invitation to 
attend the semiannual meeting of our association in this 
building August 9; and if possible to remain in our city and 
attend the sessions of the National Irrigation Congress 
takiny place the following five days. The invitation is ex- 
tended also to members of your associations, whose attention 
is invited to the program below. 

I trast that you will codperate in getting together as many 
of the jumbermen of the Pacific northwest as can be assem- 
bled at that time, and assure you of my faith in beneficial 


results that will more than repay you and them for the loss 
ot time and money necessary to be present. 


Program. 
GENERAL MEETING. 
Tuesday morning, August 10. 


1, Reintion of Forests to Water Flow; Bailey Willis, United 

a States geological survey. 

. Reforestation; B. T. Allen, United States district forester. 

3. Taxation of Forest Land as Affecting Conservation ; 
‘. W. Mulkey, Portland, Ore. 

4. Attitude of Lumbermen Toward Forestry; George 8S. 


_ Long, Tacoma, Wash. 
- Forests of Canada and Their Relation to Water Supply; 
%. E. Campbell, Forestry Branch, Department of In- 
rior, Canada. 
6. Home Building for the Race; Gifford Pinchot, United 
States forester. 
SPECIAL MEETING. 


— Wednesday morning, August 11. 

1. Policy of Forest Service in Selling Timber and Fixing 
Stumpage Prices; W. T. Cox, assistant United States 
forester, Washington, D. C. 

Lumbermen : 
George M. Cornwall, editor The Timberman, Portland, 


re. 

General discussion. 

2. Marking, Brush Disposal and Logging Regulations in 
Sales of Government Timber; A. W. Cooper, chief of 
timber sale work, Missoula, Mont. 

Lumbermen : 
_J. R. Toole, Missoula, Mont. 
General discussion. 

3. Cobperation Between the Government, the Private Owner 
and the State in Protection from Forest Fires; W. B. 
Greely, district forester, Missoula, Mont. 

Lumbermen : 
_A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida. 
General discussion. 


Meeting Postponed. 


pjsP CRANE, WaAsH., July 21.—Semiannual meeting Western 

ne Manufacturers’ Association, Monday, August 9, Hutton 

building, 10 a. m. 

wit" e to the fact that the National Irrigation Congress 
be held in this city from the 9th to the 14th and that 


or 





lumbermen are deeply interested in the work of this congress, 
it has been decided to postpone our August meeting to Mon- 
day, August 9, beginning at 10 a. m. 

An invitation will be extended to all the lumber associa- 
tions in the Pacific northwest to attend this meeting, and 
without doubt all will be represented. It is ‘a well estab- 
lished fact that few if any other factors in this section can 
have as great an influence upon the future of the lumtiber 
business in local territory as can the utilization of the 
waters of our rivers in successful irrigation, thereby trans- 
forming our desert lands into means of support to our people 
and making possible the building of comfortable homes and 
in — so using a large percentage of our forest products 
at home. ; 

It therefore behooves every lumberman in the West to 
show his appreciation of the efforts being put forth to de- 
velop the country, by being present at this session of the 
congress and thereby giving expression to a readiness to 
lend his hearty coéperation in every manner possible. 

It will be noticed by glancing over the forestry program 
of the Irrigation congress to be executed August 10 that 
the lumbermen have not only been given consideration but 
will have an opportunity to participate in a rare treat in 
taking part in and listening to discussions of topics in 
which they are indeed deeply interested. 

The members of the forestry committee are J. P. McGold- 
rick, chairman; T. J..Humbird, F. A. Blackwell and A. L. 
Flewelling. Chairman McGoldrick in advising the other 
associations of’ the meeting calls their attention to the same 
in the following words: “You will note that the forenoon 
of August 10 is devoted to forestry topics under the general 
meeting. Wednesday, August 11, there will be a special 
meeting of the forestry section of the congress, at which 
subjects named will be treated, and which will afford an 
opportunity for general discussion and information. If 
necessary, a special meeting can be continued during the 
afternoon. 

“I think you will appreciate that this possibly will be 
the most important meeting which has been held covering 
these topics, and in view of the outlined policy of the gov- 
ernment it is to the interest of all timber owners to see that 
said policy is intelligently administered. You should see 
that your association is represented at least by a committee 
of timber owners who will come prepared to discuss all 
matters bearing on these subjects. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the government. and timber owners codperate and 
work together, and to do this an intelligent discussion will 
prove of very great value. The committee has endeavored 
to make this meeting a success and trust to secure the 
codperation of all timber holders by personal representation 
or through committees. I feel free to state that I believe 
the gentleman who has .been selected to speak on the differ- 
ent topics from the ‘timber owners’ standpoint will be pleased 
to receive suggestions from any and all timber owners. 





INLAND EMPIRE CLUB HOLDS SEMIANNUAL. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 24.—About thirty-five mem- 
bers of the Spokane Lumbermen’s Club held its semi- 
monthly club meeting, with George W. Hoag, president, 
in the chair and several visiting lumbermen as guests. 
Plans were made for the meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose semiannual session 
will be held August 9, the opening day of the National 
Irrigation Congress. It was arranged to hold the semi- 
monthly meeting of the club on that day and visiting 
lumbermen and members of the association in the city at 
that time will be guests of the club at luncheon. It 
is expected this will be the first occasion of the meeting 
of the club in the new banquet hall in the basement of 
the Hutton building being constructed for the Chamber 
of Commerce. The hall is’ beautiful and will accommo- 
date 250 people. Special invitations have been extended 
to all lumbermen of the Northwest to be present at the 
manufacturers’ meeting and a large attendance from 
out of the city is expected. 

The club has appointed a committee of five consist- 
ing of E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lum- 
ber Company; J. P. Reardon, of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company; W. W. Wooster, J. C. Barline, of the 
Washington Mill Company, and J. J. Owen, of the Owen 
Lumber Company, to look after the lumbermem’s sec- 


tion in the parade of progress to be held in connection 
with the irrigation congress. 

An interesting letter was read from J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor and manager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
the writer was given a hearty ovation at its close. The 
secretary of the club was authorized to write Mr. Defe- 
baugh, expressing the club’s appreciation for the interest 
taken by himself and his paper in the affairs of the club 
and the assistance in the way of publicity and other 
aid they always have received in the columns of his valu- 
able trade journal. 

The captain of the lumbermen’s base ball club an- 
nounced that plans were being made for a return game 
with the lumbernten’s club of Seattle and if necessary 
arrangements could be made the game would come off 
about the middle of August. 

Secretary R. A. Kellogg, of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and C. R. Cushman, of the Over- 
land Lumber Company, addressed the club on the mat- 
ter of overweights. Many complaints have been made 
of overweights and it was stated that it is seldom that 
shipments have been made recently where there is not 
trouble in weights; the range being from 5,000 to 20,000 
pounds. At a recent meeting a committee consisting of 
C. R. Cushman, C. M. Crego, of the William Musser Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, and Oren 8. Good, of 
the Worlan Lumber Company, was appointed to look-into 
this matter and report a remedy if possible to the club. 
The committee investigated local scales to see if they 
were properly balanced before cars were weighed. It 
occurred. to them that it might be a good idea to get the 
shippers together and have the companies agree to pay 
the expenses of two men to be stationed at the regular 
weighing points at Missoula and Whitefish to check with 
the railway men when the cars were weighed. This plan 
was discussed at the club and may be worked out. It 
is expected the matter will be brought ‘up and discussed 
at length at the semiannual meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and it is highly probable 
that at that time some such plan will be adopted. It 
is argued that the check thus established might elim- 
inate the necessity of so many claims being put up to 
the railroads and such an action might be expected to 
meet with the approval of the railroads themselves as 
well as their assistance and codperation. 

a 





UNIFORM OCEAN BILL OF LADING MOVEMENT. 


New YorkK,-July 28.—The work of pushing the move- 
ment in behalf of a uniform ocean bill of lading in the 
interest of American shippers of freight generally, a 
subject in which lumber exporters are vitally interested, 
is to be systematically undertaken. This was decided 
upon at a meeting of the executive committee of the 
recently organized Uniform Ocean Bill of Lading. Asso- 
ciation, at the rooms of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 170 Broadway. Those present at the 
meeting were Harvey M. Dickson, president of the Dick- 
son Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va., president of the 
association; E. M. Terry, of Baltimore, ye secretary ; 
A. Parker Nevin, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York, treasurer; C. F. Gregory, International 
Harvester Company, of North America; Robert H. 
Forbes, Butler Bros., New York; Thomas B. Paton, 
general counsel American Bankers’ Association; Fern 
M. Wood, Southern Cotton Oil Company; F. H. Price, 
Millers’ National Federation; R. C. Moler, National 
Cash Register Company; George Whitefield Betts, jr., 
National Association of Importers. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Getting Lumber “Away Down”—Something for Young Men to Ponder On—The “Front” in the Yard, Must Be Counted On 
—Getting the Business and Getting It Right—Mlistakes of the Trade. 


LUMBER FOR A HOUSE ALLEGED TO HAVE 
BEEN STOLEN. 


Undoubtedly it would be surprising to some readers 
of this department if they knew how much attention 
is given by retail dealers to any point of yard man- 
agement that may be elucidated in these columns. 
These dealers, I am obliged to say, pay more atten- 
tion to a matter of this kind than they do to my 
diamonds, or ever did to the old black cow when she 
was on earth. Not long ago there was an editorial 
in this journal on the advantages that accrue from 
fencing a yard, dealing principally with loss by theft 
when a yard is left open to the world, and with this 
as a starter at least a dozen dealers have taken up 








“Sit around the house these hot days.” 


and discussed the subject, nearly all of them having 
had experiences of their own to sustain the idea that 
any dealer is lax in his business methods when he 
neglects to inclose his yard. One dealer said he felt 
sure that if he had the money for the lumber that 
was stolen from his yard before he was aroused to 
the necessity of fencing it would take him on a week’s 
fishing vacation. 

The most interesting story I have heard in this 
connection was told by a Minnesota dealer. The in- 
ventory of the stock of a yard in his town that was 
not fenced showed a deficit of 20,000 feet. The books 
were checked up carefully, but no error in the figures 
could be discovered. Then the dealer set about check- 
ing up all bills that had been sold, and in this under- 
taking he was assisted by his only competitor in the 
town. A satisfactory tab was made on all the build- 
ings that had gone up, with the exception of a house 
in the town, the lumber for which neither of the 
dealers sold, and it could not be learned that it had 
been bought elsewhere. The building would call for 
about the amount of lumber that was missing from 
the yard, and the conclusion was reached by all who 
had a hand in the investigation that it was stolen. 
There was no positive proof of this, however, and no 
legal action was taken. ‘‘Morally certain’’ was as 
near a verdict of guilt as could be rendered, and this 
would not convict in a court of law. It was decided 
to swallow the loss and say nothing about it; then 
the yard was fenced, 

A déaler stated that he positively knew that a load 
of lumber was stolen from his yard, as it was seen by 
a citizen of the town pulling out in the night, this 
neighbor thinking that some customer had come in 
late, aroused the proprietor of the yard and loaded 
out, but that night neither the owner nor his man 
were at the yard after they went home at about 7 
o’clock in the evening. This dealer said he had pre- 
viously thought that the tops of his piles had been 
disturbed when he reached the yard in the morning, 
and when he came to put 2 and 2 together he was not 
sure but he had lost several loads instead of one. I 
have heard of many cases of thieving, but next to the 
material for the house the load of lumber was the 
largest quantity that was known to have been taken 
at one time. If I had the money in my ‘pocket that 
represented the value of the lumber that is stolen 
from the yards of the country yearly I’ ¢ould afford 
to lie around an ice house these hot days. 

When speaking of this subject, a local manager said 
he would be slow to accept a position in an unfenced 
yard, as in such a yard there is opportunity to cast 
aspersion on the honesty of a manager. ‘‘The lumber 
is checked in to me and, for instance, the inventory 
may show that there are, say, 10,000 feet not- ac- 
counted for,’’ he said. ‘‘What may the boss. think, 
that I sold that lumber, put the money in my pocket 
and made no récord of it? When property is placed 








in my possession I will take the responsibility, pro- 
vided it is protected from thieves, but otherwise I 
would rather another man would do it.’’ 

That is the quintessence of common sense, and I 
wonder if there are proprietors whose yards are un- 
fenced who have looked at it in that light? 


A LESSON FOR YOUNG MEN. 


I never have written an instalment of this depart- 
ment without the wish that there might be something 
in it that would be of benefit to the young men who 
read it, and I am proud to say that young men are 
among my most enthusiastic readers. My hair is get- 
ting blonde, and as the years pile up on me I look 
back and appreciate more and more the grand oppor- 
tunities that are open to the young man. The world 
is before him and he is in a condition to profit by the 
journey that will lead him down the long vista. His 
mind is plastic and receptive. He has not become 
east in a mold. Physically, mentally.and morally he 
may rise to a grand hight. I wish sincerely I had 
appreciated this fact when I was young, but I did 
not, and with this regret ever present, if I can say 
one word that will arouse any young man to an appre- 
ciation of his possibilities I think it will be the 
greatest service I can render to mankind. 

It is different with us older chaps. As a rule, it has 
not been my observation that men learn much after 
they are 50 years of age. Their minds, like their 
bones, have become set. They are staked out. Politic- 
ally, religiously, in a business way, and oftentimes 
otherwise, they know all they want to know. They 
are married to party and creed, and you could not 
with a baseball bat beat them away from the convic- 
tions formed earlier in life. If you think I am wrong, 
make a canvass of the men of Your acquaintance who 
have passed the half-hundred mark and see if you 
think that many of them are thirsting for knowledge 
or for aught else except dollars. Intellectually they 














“Attracting the attention of Colonel Roosevelt.” 


are fossilized, conceited, thinking their heads are 
reservoirs of wisdom, and have thrown logic and in- 
vestigation to the four winds. Canvass your acquaint- 
ances, and if eight times in ten this is not your de- 
cision I shall owe you a soft drink. 

Not long ago when in the office of A. C. Perine, in 
Spencer, Iowa, Mr. Perine handed me a cigar, remark- 
ing that I once spoke favorably of the business meth- 
ods of the United Cigar Stores Company and that this 
cigar was from one of the stores in Chicago. In the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 10 there is an article 
entitled ‘‘Trust Methods for Retailers,’’ which has to 
do with this great cigar concern, and I wish that 
every young man could read it, as, in my opinion, it 
is one of the greatest articles treating on business 
methods that ever was published. If there is such a 
thing as mental entrancement in connection with pro- 
saic business, I can say I was entranced when read- 
ing this article. I see so much of bungling business 
methods every week of my life that this article, by 
Mr. Marcosson, was like an oasis in a desert. It 
really elevated me to the third heaven. 

If, after reading it, any young man should decide that 
courtesy doesn’t pay, that method doesn’t pay, that a 
study of human nature doesr’t pay, there is little 
hope of his ever making a rifflé in the business world, 
or in any other world, as for that matter. This cigar 
concern, by a recognition and practice of these quali- 
ties, has made one of the greatest business successes 
on record, and many of the injunctions laid down in 
the article will apply to the retail lumber business, 
or, in fact, to any line, for if in a few years a man 
can make such a tremendous success in conducting 
cigar stores he surely would make a competitor in any 





other line hump himself. The motive, pure and sim- 
ple, in making this mention is that some young men 
who otherwise would not read the article may do so. 


THE GOOD SECOND MAN.: 


Perhaps the second man does not always appreciate 
the importance of his humble position. That is the 
way of the unphilosophical and unsophisticated world 
—the humble are overlooked. Unless a man beats a 
bass drum, toots a horn or has a limelight turned on 
him he cuts little figure in the opinion of these who 
are always on the lookout for noise and flare. The 
conclusion can easily be reached, however, that the 
earthworn that is so deeply buried that it never sees 
the light is regarded by Nature as a child as dear as 
is the lion in darkest Africa that in its exuberance of 
spirit causes the forests to resound with its roar, 
thereby attracting the attention of Colonel Roosevelt, 
and gets shot. To follow out this line of reasoning 
no man can say but that the humblest individual in 
the economy of nature—God’s nature, remember—cuts 
no less figure than does he who pounds his own drum, 
or whose drum the world pounds for him. A noted 
divine recently said that ‘‘finally there will come an 
evening up.’’ That divine surely is blind. There will 
‘‘come’’ no evening up, as there is a continuous even- 
ing up. Things even up as they go. There may come 
a climax, but*that is no more of a positive condition 
than is every step in the process by which the climax 
is reached. 

The good second man means a future local manager 
as sure as the rain is falling today, provided the sec- 
ond man retains his health and honesty and desires 
the position of manager. The door is open for him 
to enter. There is a dearth of efficient managers, and 
the most competent come up from the second man. 
C. A. Finkbine, who heads the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
who is president of the great Northwestern associa- 
tion, once asked his brother in Atlantic where he could 
get a good local manager, and the question was an- 
swered in two words, ‘‘Make him!’’ Few men jump 
from a position of ignorance of the retail trade to 
managing a yard. It has been done, but there are 
lineyard concerns that would not entertain such a 
proposition. 

In Sioux Falls, 8. D., recently I was told by Art 
Tuthill, of the John W. Tuthill Lumber Company, that 
the day before a man who held a college degree and 
one of the yards of the company, and in what capacity, 
do you think? With his education, you might say, as 
who for several years had taught in Ohio, was sent to 
a local manager. But he went as second man, whose 
duty it will be to pile lumber, load and unload it, 
clean up the shed and yard, shovel snow in the winter, 
and do whatever else is required of him by the man- 
ager. His hands are soft and white and before they 
get toughened he will pick slivers from them. Until 
he becomes used to the work he will go home at night 
with tired muscles, and in the morning when he rolls 
out of bed his joints will creak. Back in his old 
home he became tired of the schoolroom. The busi- 
ness of teaching drew on his vitality. Nervously he 
was hung on a hair trigger all the time. He was get- 

















“I don’t know what answer the school board will make.” 


ting $75 a month, but he couldn’t see much financial 
horizon ahead of him, and he was sure he had not left 
any of it behind. Speaking from experience, I can 
say what sacrifice of nervous force knowledge }* 
imparted to students by their instructors. And how 
measley these instructors are paid for their work: I 
don’t know what answer the school boards will make 
to St. Peter when they are questioned. 
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A Step to Higher Position. 

Think you that this Ohioan gets his old-time salary 
as second man in the South Dakota Tuthill yard? 
Honestly, without knowing a thing about it one way 
or tue other, I doubt if he gets half of it. If, in the 
Ohio town, on $75 a month, he was able to eat beef- 
steak only onee a day, out in South Dakota he will 
have to eat gophers. But the door is open—the door 


is open, and what a relief it is to any of us when 
the door is open. He is now in school himself, and if 
he learns as fast as his intelligence and industry 


should warrant, it will not be many months until he 
will have charge of a yard. His salary will slide up 
to $75, to $100, to $125, and there is no telling where 
it will slide to. It will not be long before he will 
think that teaching school back in Ohio, exhausting 
his system nervously, his little $75 a month a mile- 
stone on the way to an early grave, an institution for 
the treatment of minds diseased, or a financially im- 
poverished old age—he wouldn’t know which until the 
time came—I say it will not be long until he will 
think that teaching school in Ohio at $75 a month is 
fool business. It would not be out of the usual if a 
couple of years hence’ he should be strong and ruddy, 
wearing a cowboy’s hat, a gun in his bootleg, round- 
ing up his lumber piles with the freedom of a king, 














“I would want to rush out of doors.” 


and happier than any king. In Ohio the door opened 
into the cireumscribed schoolroom; in South Dakota 
it opens on to the prairie where he will learn freedom 
and independence, and where he will have to mind his 
eye to keep from being bitten by rattlesnakes. 

Good second man, resultant consequence—local man- 
ager, following which, maybe, auditor, proprietor of 
individual yard, general manager of line yards—that 
is the chain, and it leads out from the humble second 
man. 

A year ago a young man in the East said he 
wanted to learn the retail business and asked what 
wages he would be liable to get in a yard, say, in 
Iowa or Nebraska. I wrote him as politely as my 
rough English would permit that, being a novice and 


wanting to learn the business, if the first thing he 
thought of was the wages he would get, the industry 
was not yearning for him. I should feel safe to wager 


two-to-one that if a good position was at my com- 
mand and young men should be advertised for to fill 
it, eight in ten of them would ask what salary it 
paid without considering for a moment the important 
fact whether they were able or not to fill it. And if 
the lives of these eight young men were followed it 
would not be learned that they landed at the top. 

PROVIDING FOR THE ESCAPE OF THE ODOR. 


[t may be said by some that the article under this 


Subhead is not dealing with things elegant, but it 
deals with the truth, and the truth rises above the 
mere elegant every time. I need not name the lum- 
berman who invented the appliance described for the 
purpose of renovating his office, but if any dealer 
should desire to see it and copy therefrom, his address 
will be furnished. Furthermore, it must figure as a 
phase of the retail business, and these phases are 
what I am on the still hunt for from year’s end to 
year’s end. 


Many of this dealer’s customers are farmers who 
congregate more or less in his office during the winter 
Season, and this is the way the preface of his story 
Tan: 

‘‘These farmers wear their overalls and jumpers 
continuously, without change, and they become so be- 
smeared with milk and other things that when in a 
warm, close room, subjected to heat, the odor, to a 
man who elaims to have been raised amid refining 
influences, is unbearable. They may have come from 
a hogpen, and when their feet are hoisted near the 
Stove for the purpose of warming them I would want 
to rush outdoors for fresh air.’’ 

This, however, he could not do without possibly 
giving offense to those gathered, as they would want 
the man of whom they bought their lumber right in 
on the ground floor with them, talk with them about 
the priees of corn, hogs and wheat, and to help them 
Settle the great questions which agitate the public 
mind. Then what should he do? He must stay it out 
or devise some way of relief. 

“‘That is the way I did it,’’ he said, pointing to a 


ventilator in the ceiling of the outer office, formed by 
cutting a square hole, covered by a door that opened 
upward. ‘‘You see the cord that comes down by my 
desk over there,’’ he continued. ‘‘When it becomes 
too thick, I slide around to my desk, pull the cord, 
and the attic swallows the perfume.’’ 


THE APPEARANCE OF YARDS. 

Were it not for many men of many minds, this 
would be a world of monotony. If all the dealers 
were of one mind as to the way their business should 
be conducted, carried the same stocks, built the same 
type of sheds, and otherwise followed in the same 
rut, I don’t know what I would do for a living. 
Othello’s occupation would be gone. But I dearly 
love my bread and butter and rejoice that this 
diversity of views gives me an opportunity to earn it. 
No matter what section of the country you might be 
set down in, visit the yards of the town, learn the 
ways of the dealers, then go on to the next town and 
the conditions would be different. A dealer in a town 
told me that he sold little except basswood beveled 
siding, and twelve miles distant the opinion was ex- 
pressed by a dealer that basswood siding was not 
worth nailing to the side of a building. I asked him 
if he had ever handled basswood, and he said he had 
not—and there miserable prejudice was again showing 
its head. It’s no crime to disagree with others in 
opinion, but we have reason to feel ashamed of our- 
selves when prejudice is the basis of our opinions. 
And if that be so, the large portion of us should hide 
our faces for shame. 

There are no two men who can honestly think alike, 
any more than it is in their power to look alike, and 
when any great number claim to think alike on any 
subject their thinking machine is very inactive and 
they are very liable to be following the lead of some 
bellwether, as sheep will. In variety of opinion 
humanity is like a spider’s web, and as the threads 
of the web diverge to a central point, so let us hope 
that these threads of opinion and belief are leading to 
a great central truth. 

A dealer said he cared but little how his yard 
looked if only the figures on the profit side of the 
ledger showed up satisfactorily. He said he did not 
do business for the looks of it. He could employ his 
men to better advantage than having them straighten 
out the boards on a pile every time a load left the 
yard, and even if there was time for a breathing spell 
he would rather they would breathe than put in their 
time polishing up the yard. Living under the old flag 
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“He should say to his clerks to go out and sit in front.” 


of red, white and blue, this is his privilege, as it 
insures individual liberty so long as we do not tread 
on the toes of our neighbors. 


The Yard an Index of the Dealer. 


Fifteen miles from this town there is a larger one, 
and retailing lumber in it there is a man whose cogs 
do not mesh with those of his colaborer down the 
road. I think the sales of each do not vary materi- 
ally from $40,000 yearly; in each yard there is the 
boss, a foreman and a second man; one yard is about 
as conveniently arranged as the other; and the last 
one visited has no more semblance to the first than 
would a smooth-feathered chicken to one that had 
been rescued from the claws of a monkey. In the last 
yard visited the lumber is piled evenly, the tops of 
the piles look as if they had been ironed out, and 
from the alley one could not pick up a lath or piece 
of board if he was paid for doing it. With a trade 
that. does not vary materially in volume or dollars, 
with the same number of hands to do the work, the 
question may be asked, wherein lies the difference in 
the two men? Very likely, in both makeup and bring- 
ing up. ‘ 

‘when this man was a boy, it’s ten to one that he 
dropped tools wherever he used them. When he went 
to bed at night he would slam his shoes, stockings and 
pants on the middle of the floor and tumble in with 
dirty feet. His yard tells the story that he came up 
without method. The greatest lecturer to whom I 
ever listened used to say to young men and ladies, 
‘¢What you are to be you are becoming.’’ We don t 
jump into our ways, but grow into them, and this 
lumberman who is slouchy as a man was without 
doubt slouchy as a boy. 


This dealer could keep his yard slicked up if he 
was so disposed, as it would be no more difficult for 
him to do this than it is for his neighbor down the 
road who carries a stock of about the same size and 
has the same number of men to care for it. As has 
frequently been observed, the retail lumberman can 
make, in a way, a success of his business by methods 
which would swamp him if he sold other lines of 
goods. What would become of a dry goods merchant, 
a elothier, a hardware dealer, who had no regard for 
the appearance of his place, which would imply as 
well that his stock was not cared for in a way that 
would prevent deterioration? Take, for instance, the 
dry goods merchant whose counters were strewn with 
goods, and when no customers were around he should 
say to his clerks to go out and sit in front of the 
store until other customers should come. Almost too 
silly to talk about, isn’t it? 


FORBIDDEN TO SELL TO HIS FRIENDS. 


This is going back to history. Being law-abiding 
citizens, of course, the retail lumbermen respect the 
statutes which forbid any species of pooling that 
may act as a restraint of trade. -But it was not 
always thus. Before such laws went into effect there 
were pools in certain towns, and a thousand men 
would take oath on an armful of bibles that they 
were an advantage to the trade and no detriment to 
the consumer, but our farmer friends, knowing so 
well the ins and outs and interests of the business 
world, through their bucolic representatives demanded 
that such things should not be. That much is history, 
and the following recital is also historical and is 
given place here purely for the principle that is 
involved. 

The system in question was that of dividing trade 
on the letters of the alphabet, to my mind the poorest 
type of a pool that ever was invented, so unreason- 
able in fact that it was a standing wonder to me that 
in any town there could be found retail lumbermen 
who would subscribe to it. The dealer who brought 
up this subject said: ‘‘T could see no consistency ‘in 
this system whatever, In case an old customer or an 
acquaintance comes to me to buy lumber, any system 
that prevents my selling it to him is too crude to be 
adopted by business men. If a dealer can not sell to 
those who prefer to buy of him in preference to 
others, it is surely business bondage.’’ And so this 
dealer went on, dwelling on the fact that such a con- 
dition was humiliating to every lumberman who felt 
that he must be governed by it. A man could not 
be self-respecting and practically say to a would-be 
customer that he was unable to sell him the lumber 
he wanted to buy. 

I have so much respect for the good sense of thou- 
sands of retail dealers that I believe these thousands, 
when their minds run back to the old time when pools 
existed, will agree with the opinions expressed above. 
I would not intimate that this kind of a pool was any 
financial hardship to the consumer, for if the retail 
lumberman has received more profit than his business, 
considering the investment and his services, should 
pay, I am ignorant of it, but when a dealer pursues 
a policy that destroys his self-respect—a policy that 
turns his friends away from him—does he feel bigger 
than a peanut, anyhow? And when a man can not 
so conduct his business that he will feel bigger than 
a peanut it is high time that he throw up the job. 


THE DEALER WHO WANTS ALL THE 
BUSINESS. 
No matter how strenuously we may argue to the 
contrary, there is an element of greed in all of us. 


We desire to possess. Some men would want the 
earth if they could get it, and the rest of us would 








“But think of Dr. Eliot with a half-million dollars.” 


mightily like a slice of it. In not a few this greed 
amounts to hoggishness. They pile up beyond all 
possible needs, regardless of the condition of those 
who assisted them in doing the piling. Lay hands on 
everything in sight, is their motto, and let the devil 
take the hindermost. 

The man who is not mad for riches and place is a 
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grand sight. Take ex-President Eliot of Haryard, for 
instance. He has been truly rich all his life, rich in 
wisdom and knowledge, rich in the service he has 
been to others, rich in the example he has set. Pre- 
ferring comfort to position, he refused the position of 
ambassador to the court of St. James. But now his 
appreciative friends, instead of adding to his comfort 
in his old age, would take from it by making him a 
gift of half a million. What does Dr. Eliot want of 
half a million? That amount placed at 6 percent 
would bring an income of $30,000 yearly, and how 
could he spend that much without doing violence to 
his tastes and rare common sense? ‘The proposition is 
really an insult to the dear old man. Instead of 
relieving him of the anxiety that in old age comes to 
a man who has not this world’s goods in abundance 
to meet his wants, as no doubt is the intention, it is 
really heaping care upon his shoulders. It would 
have been doing him a greater service had his friends 
and admirers said: ‘‘Dear doctor, here is an amount 
that will bring you $10,000 yearly. Free your heart 
of eare and enjoy yourself.’’ Under the circum- 
stances that would have been sensible. But think of 
Dr. Eliot with a half million dollars! It would be a 
combination in which there would be no eternal fit- 
ness of things. His realm has been the one of thought, 
of character building, and now in his old age convert 
him into a coupon clipper! 

Retail lumbermen are not unlike other men when 


their greed is considered, but there have been times 
innumerable -when it would have been good policy to 
have suppressed this greed. It is: not pleasing to 


some to see a load of lumber go from a neighbor’s’ 


yard, and.they do not hesitate to: show this displeas- 
ure, a spirit that has been a cause of strife without 
end. In a Wisconsin town I saw a dealer stand for 
an hour on the walk in front of his office watching 
the teams that came to an elevator to see if they 
went to a competitor’s yard for lumber. Because of 
his desire to do all the business he could, his hand was 
raised against every competitor. The desire seemed 
to permeate his being. It was sales,, sales, sales he 
was after, regardless of the fact that it would be 
directly to his interests to exhibit.less greed. He was 
a pool diplomat. ‘ 

In another town, in another state, there was a 
dealer who put his foot into it clear to his knee. His 
trade jealousy consumed him. He was getting what 
would be called his share of the trade, but he wanted 
more—by hook or crook he wanted more. His com- 
petitor was a man of peace, but, as he explained it, 
‘*Even a worm will turn when trod upon.’’ One day 
a load of lumber was driven from this competitor’s 
yard by a farmer, who was hailed on the street, asked 
what he paid for the material, and, having given the 
figures, was told that he could have saved money if 
he had come to his yard. This was the coal that fired 
the train that had been laying, and the fight opened. 





It waged for a year, lumber was sold at cost and 
below, and then Mr. Greed asked that the flag of truce 
be raised. #‘No,’’ said the man of peace, ‘‘not so 
long as I know myself. If I can’t do business along- 
side of a decent competitor I will try and make hi) 
decent, and if I fail I will get out, and in this par- 
ticular instance it is not my intention to get out,’’ 
There was a pull of another three months, and the 
grit of the dealer who had prodded his neighbor into 
a fight being unequal to his greed, he sold to a line- 
yard concern. 

One of the thoroughkred lumbermen of Nebraska 
remarked: ‘‘I enjoy seeing lumber going from my 
competitor’s yard. It is a means of sustaining neighi- 
borly relations between us.’? What does Mr. Greed 
think of such talk as that? Probably little one way 
or the other, as it shoots so far over his head that he 
cannot hear the whistle of the bullet. 

Pleasant business relations depend on reciprocity, 
which, rightly interpreted, means that a man’s neigh- 
bor must live as well as he. The conditions of the 
retail trade are such that, if in a small town this 
principle is not recognized, there is liable to be more 
friction than can be hidden in storage. 








GREATEST PROBLEM OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 


The Progressive Idea in Handling Business—Keeping Stocks on the Move—Bargains in Lumber for the Seeking—Valuable 
Information Always at Hand for the Enterprising Dealer. 


The retail lumber dealer who makes a study of con- 
struction, if he possesses the average enthusiasm of a 
red-blooded man, will soon find that he is not studying 
these things merely because they may be of value to him 
in his business, but’ he will become deeply interested in 
the thing itself and he will find ‘he is engaged in a 
fascinating research, having to do with an important 
part of the business of life. It ‘is to be recommended, 
therefore, not only because it will make sales easier and 
more frequent, volume of business larger, and conse- 
quent profits greater, but it will make the business 
itself more-interesting and more pleasing and life itself 
more worth living. : 

Mr. Barratt calls knowledge of: building construction 
his strongest card, particulatly in’ meeting competition. 
The contractor, architect or builder who knows his busi- 
nes prefers to talk to a man who also knows ‘his business. 
The consumer lacking a special knowledge prefers also 
to talk to a man who can advise’ him as to what will 
best serve his purpose, and how it may be utilized. There 
is a great deal more in the ability to figure a house bill 
than is dreamt of in the philosophy of many a retail 
Horatio. 

The man who has really mastered the business of sell- 
ing lumber for house’ building purposes possesses some 
of the imaginative skill of the architect who designed 
the building, or the man who drew the plans. He has 
the faculty of creating a mental picture of the finished 
structure even while he is figuring its lumber require- 
ments. He has an interest in the project, and is able 
to enter into it. with enthusiasm and understanding. He 
is in a position also to make suggestions that will assist 
the builder to effect economics in construction, and to 
attain more pleasing effects or greater solidity in the 
house he is about to erect. 

A little thought of this kind will convince the ambi- 
tious salesman that knowledge plays an important part 
in salesmanship and that it needs to be diversified. It 
must include a thorough understanding of the adapta- 
bility of the various woods to specific purposes, the possi- 
bility of substituting cheaper material for more expen- 
sive lumber without detracting from the permanence or 
the appearance of the structure, and a correct idea of 
just how the finished building will look and what will be 
its approximate cost. Someone may say that a retail 
lumber dealer does not need to be an architect or a car- 
penter. This is true, for he must be more than that. 
The dealer who is admirably equipped to sell lumber is 
the one who possesses the fundamental knowledge of 
hoth carpenter and architect, is familiar with the 
ordinary principles of building construction and besides 
has the commercial training that enables him to figure 
costs.. Such a man soon becomes the recognized lumber 
authority of the community, the man to whom the con- 
tractor goes with confidence, to whom the architect 
appeals for advice, and upon whom the house builder— 
the owner himself—depends for counsel that will make 
possibly with the least expenditure of money will insure 
the greatest value and the best results. Such a man is 
an authority because he is an enthusiast, and he reaps 
his reward in the consciousness of playing an important 
part in the business of life, and incidentally in a large 
volume of trade at a good profit. : 

Some dealers are prone to allow the matter of price to 
run away with them. They become possessed with the 
idea that the one way to get business‘is ‘to sell lumber 
at a close margin, or they go to, the other extreme and 
think that, in figuring on a house bill, success means to 
make the sale at a high margin. In dealing with the 
professional builder it is probably true that the retail 
lumber dealer must pay pretty close attention to the 
matter of price. He is engaged in‘a highly competitive 
business. There are other yards readily at hand, and he 











is negotiating with a man who knows what lumber is, 
where it can be had and at what price it may be pur- 
chased. He will be able, however, to meet this situation 
better if he is oP ape with knowledge that is, at least, 
equal to that of the contractor, if he knows what the 
contractor is trying to build and how he intends to build 
it. He certainly is at a serious disadvantage if the 
contractor knows more of the lumber dealer’s business 
than the lumber dealer himself knows. He certainly is 
at a great advantage if his knowledge is, at least, 
equal, and they are working together instead of an- 
tagonistically. 





The dealer who is considered an authority by his com- 
munity is able to handle his stock to much better ad- 
vantage. He is less likely to become overstocked with 
certain woods, grades or sizes, because he is able in- 
stantly to detect in the plans of the prospective builder 
some place where certain stock that he has then in yard 
can be used to the best advantage. In this manner he 
keeps his stock moving and. makes his turnover more 
frequent. The result is advantageous to himself and 
in no way a disadvantage to the buyer. Knowing the 
character of building in his community he often is able 
to pick up a snap car, certain that he will be able to 
dispose of it at an early date at a good margin of profit, 


or to make a concession without loss to himself, and with 
distinct advantage to the contractor or the owner, reap- 
ing a dividend of dollars or commercial friendship that 
is directly due to his intimate knowledge of lumber 
requirements. ? 

This substitution is far from being at all detrimental 
to the builder and is often extremely helpful to him. 
Sometimes it happens that high-priced lumber has been 
specified by the architect where a well posted lumber 
dealer could suggest the substitution of a cheaper lum- 
ber obtainable at a lower freight rate that will serve 
the purpose quite as well. 





Get the owner to know that reliable information can 
be had and he will direct his carpenter to the spot. Get 
the woodworker to know that materials are so well under- 
stood that almost any question he feels like asking about 
quality or strength will be answered, and he will look 
upon the dealer as a friend. He will not object because 
in addition to a wagon full of lumber he gets a head 
full of reliable information whenever he feels like asking 
for it. ‘‘Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before’ kings. He shall not’ stand with com- 
mon men.’’ Here is a. word of advice from the scripture 
that shows this book also to be a good one for a retail 
lumberman to read. 





THE TRADE MARK AS A BUSINESS ASSET. 


Among retail advertisers there is none more progres- 
sive than the firm of Bunyan & Evans, of Hammond, III. 
This is a small town, but their advertising will compare 
very favorably with that to be found in the ordinary 
mediums of much larger communities. The accompany- 











It Makes One Feel Good 


Te see our stock of crib lumber. 


BEVELED CRIBBING (4 in. and 6 io.) 
ROVGH FENCING (White or Yellow Pine) 
WIDE BOARDS (White or Yelluw Pine) 
DROP-SIDINGS 
GROOVED ROOFING 
SHINGLES 
The best assortment to be found near, and tn te quantiticn. 


‘udeqaa 
Those wanting good cribs, especially if they like old fashioned White 
Pine with joists and studding left rough, can find satisfaction with, 


BUNYAN & EVANS, 


. TELEPHONE NO. 9. 
COAL—A seisunable topic. ' . “THINK, BROTHER, THINK! 


ing ad shows how they go after the crib business in the 
season when farmers are supposed to be building cribs 
or when they ought to be doing so. The advertisement 
ealls. particular attention to the stock specifically re- 
quired for that kind of construction. This publication 


has from time to time reproduced ads of Bunyan & 
Evans and it is probable that it will have occasion to 
do so in the future, as that concern is turning out many 
excellent suggestions in the retail advertising line. 

The expression ‘‘ Think, brother, think,’’ is an orig- 
inal one and constitutes almost a trade mark for Bunyan 
& Evans. It appears in all their display advertising and 
on their advertising stationery. There is no doubt that 
some-catchy phrase constantly reiterated is a valuable 
addition to a line of advertising. It gives it distinctive- 
ness and may even in time become a part of the local 
vocabulary. 

A Bunyan & Evans ad is not a mere announcement 
that there is a yard down the street open for business. 
It endeavors to create new business and it goes atficr 
business that already exists. The firm realizes that 
advertising space costs money and it is its intention to 
get the best possible return for this money once invested. 
The conspicuous features of the Bunyan & Evans adver- 
tising is frequent change of copy, constant advertising 
and a bright and pointed appeal that is calculated to 
stick in the memory and to stir up the lazy to activity 1 
building. 

‘ 
An Ancient Ad. 

The Roswell, N. Mex., weekly is responsible for this 
story: 

R. H. Kemp, of the Kemp Lumber Company, this morning 
showed the Record solicitor an advertisement that he wrote 
for Josiah H. D. Smoot when he was in Mr. Smoot’s em- 
ploy twenty-five years ago at Alexandria, Va. The adver- 
tisement has been running continuously for twenty-five 
years without change in the Gazette. It isa two-inch, sin- 
gle column ad to promote the lumber business of Mr. 
Smoot. The company has been in the lumber business at 
the same stand since 1821, and a grand reception will be 
given at Alexandria in 1921, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the business. “If I am living at 
that time,” said Mr. Kemp, “I am going to Virginia and 
give a ‘celebre‘ion that will cost $5,000, as it was Mr. 
Smoot’s desire to have a celebration at that time.” 
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BUSINESS INITIATIONS, EXPANSIONS AND CHANGES AMONG LUMBERMEN, — 


New and Readjusted Enterprises in Texas — Michigan and Ohio Changes — West Coast Property in New Hands — A Mississippi Hustler. 


BEAUMONT’S LATEST BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


‘The Lumbermen’s ‘Machinery & Equipment Exchange 
has recently been organized at Beaumont, Tex., through 
the enterprise of W. B. Greeves. The Lumbermen’s 
Machinery & Equipment Exchange, of which W. C. Gray 
is president and W. B. Greeves vice president and gen- 
eral manager, has as directors L. J. Black, Charles R. 
Ball, M. J. Ragley, N. N. Crary, W. P. H. McFaddin, 
L. Miller, W. W. Wilson, C. 8. Vidor, J. R. Cheek, R. P. 
Clark, C. E. Slade, Thomas Waities, J. M. West, W. C. 
Gray and W. B. Greeves. The office of the exchange is 
at 312 Kyle Opera building, old phone 476. 

This company will act as manufacturers’ agent and 
dealer in new and second hand machinery, pipe, rails, 
locomotives, boilers, pumps, engines, saw mill, planing 
mill and oil well machinery ete. 

The stock of the Lumbermen’s Machinery & Equip- 
ment Exchange is owned by representative lumbermen, 
as the list of directors shown above will indicate. 

The object of this exchange is to contract for and 
buy and sell all kinds of new and second hand machinery 
and equipment in a way beneficial to the lumber manu- 
facturers. The company has large warehouse and yard 
facilities at Beaumont and carries a large stock of 
machinery and equipment on hand and will mail stock 
sheets once a month showing materials on hand. This 
will give the lumbermen an opportunity they have not 
had in the past in getting rid of this class of material, 
as well as an exchange and market on which they can 
depend to always get what they want. 

This recently organized concern is the only exclusive 
machinery and equipment exchange in that section of 
the lumber world, and should therefore prosper and be 
of great help to the trade. 

W. Bruce Greeves has grown up in the breezy South- 





W. BRUCE GREEVES, OF BEAUMONT, TEX. 


west, where he is a very popular and much respected 
man. We are pleased to present a portrait of Mr. 
Greeves herewith and to wish for the Lumbermen’s 
Machinery & Equipment Exchange all the success that 
his well known enterprise should bring to it. 





BIG INTERESTS CHANGE HANDS. 


K, EH, Edwards, of Peru, Ind., has by purchase suc- 
ceeded to the interest of John M. Thompson in the 
Wois rine Cedar & Lumber Company, of Menominee, 
Mich. Mr. Thompson has resigned the general manage- 
ment of the Wolverine company and his duties have been 
assumed by Mr. Edwards, who has for some time been 
conuccted in executive capacity with the company. The 
Wolverine company was started in 1900 at Northland, 
Mich., by Mr. Thompson, and it has grown to large pro- 
portions, with mills at Northland and Little Current, Ont. 

With the completion of the details Mr. Thompson will 
take a well earned vacation, but will return later to 
active connection with the lumber business. He will 
remain a resident of Menominee and will retain his in- 
terests in the White Pine Lumber Company, operating 
extensively in the Spanish river district in Canada. The 
Teiention of his residence and business connections in 
Menominee is gratifying to that city, where his general 
high character and public spirit are well appreciated. 





NOTABLE CHANGE IN GREAT TEXAS OPERA- 
TIONS. 


Houston, Tex., July 27.—The Thompson Bros. Lum- 
ber Company has filed an amendment to its charter in- 
creasing its capital stock from $600,000 to $2,100,000. 
Chis change involves the absorption of the J. M. Thomp- 
son Lumber Company, much of the new stock being 
taken by stockholders in the latter company. A mill, 
to cost $300,000 and to have a capacity of 100,000 feet 
daily, willbe built within six months. Its location has 
not been determined upon, but it probably will be some- 
Where in the big tract of the J. M. Thompson Lumber 
Company in Trinity county, this land being acquired by 
the Thompson Bros. company in this latest change. 

The greater part of the additional stock is to be 


utilized in purchasing 500,000,000 feet of timber in 
Trinity county, which includes the J. M. Thompson hold- 
ings and some additional property, and has been char- 
acterized by many timber men as one of the finest tracts 
of virgin pine in east Texas. The new mill will be pat- 
terned after the company’s model plant at Doucette and 
after the one being erected by the Thompson & Tucker 
Lumber Company at New Willard. It will be of the most 
modern and approved in design, construction and equip- 
ment, and will make a valuable addition to the already 
preéminent properties of ‘‘the House of Thompson.’’ 
This latest change reduces the number of Thompson 
companies to three: The Thompson & Tucker Lumber 
Company (oldest in Texas); the Thompson Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, and the Thompson & Ford Lumber Com- 
pany. While one company is absorbed, there actually is 
ai immense gain in the capital invested and in the hold- 
ings and properties and in the manufacturing capacity. 
No change in the officers of the Thompson companies 
is contemplated. J. Lewis Thompson, president, left 
Houston Friday for northern and eastern cities. 





CHANGE IN THE W. M. RITTER STAFF. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
under a Columbus date line, appeared what purported to 
be a statement of recent changes in the personnel of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company’s sales force. The 
correspondent who was responsible for the item seems to 
have been misinformed as to the nature of certain 
changes which were made. The article indicated that 
R. L. Gilliam was no longer at.the head of the central 
ulvision of the sales department, while as a matter of 
fact Mr. Gilliam is secretary of sales and manager of 
the central sales division as well. J. W. Mayhew, who 
was reported to have taken charge of the central divi- 
sion, is‘connected with the company in a general capacity, 
simply taking care of some of the central sales man- 
ager’s work while Mr. Gilliam is absent from Columbus. 
It was also stated that W. H. Matthias would be sales 
manager for the company in Indiana. This statement 
was erroneous, but Mr. Matthias will act as a traveling 
representative for the company in Indiana territory, 
being succeeded as manager of the Chicago office by 
F. B. Pryor. Thus it will be seen that the only actual 
changes were the removal of Mr. Matthias from Chicago 
to Indiana territory and the placing of Mr. Pryor, ‘for- 
merly connected with the Columbus office, in charge of 
the western sales division. 





BIG INTERESTS CHANGE OWNERSHIP. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

EVERETT, WASH., July 25.—Yesterday the Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Company passed from the hands of Fred 
K. Baker and E. A. Poyneer, of this city, to the owner- 
ship of John W. and James L. Eddy, of Port Blakeley, 
Wash.; their brother, R. B. Eddy; their uncle, C. A. 
Eddy, and his son Stanley, of Bay City, Mich. While 
the sale price is not disclosed, other mill owners in 
Everett state that the property is worth a quarter of a 
million dollars. The new owners intend taking imme- 
diate possession of the property and to continue its 
operation under the present title. The business is to be 
continued without interruption, Messrs. Baker and Poy- 
neer retaining temporary control. 

The officers of the new company include James G. 
Eddy, president; John W. Eddy, vice president; Stanley 
Eddy, secretary. James G. Eddy will reside in Everett 
in charge of the plant, assisted by Stanley Eddy and 
later by R. B. Eddy. 

James L. Eddy and his two brothers are heavily in- 
terested in the Port Blakeley Mill Company. While the 
purchasers hold no timber in Snohomish county, as far 
as can be ascertained, they own extensive tracts in 
Skagit county, easily accessible to Everett. The Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Company received additional equipment 
during the last year and the plant stands today as one 
of the best combination mills in Washington. It has an 
ideal location for both rail and water shipments. The 
plant’s daily output is 100,000 feet and 25,000 shingles. 
The company has enjoyed an excellent trade not alone 
through eastern territory but locally. A finely estab- 
lished yard at Mt. Vernon, Wash., is part of the property 
taken by the new owners. 

Negotiations have been pending for weeks between 
Mr. Eddy and his associates for the purchase of a well 
equipped mill in Everett. Overtures have been made to 
two other owners besides the Ferry-Baker Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr. Eddy has made the statement that he became 
especially attracted to Everett owing to its unexcelled 
rail and water transportation facilities and the promise 
of still greater attractions in shipping opportunities. 





REORGANIZATION AND RECAPITULATION OF 
FAN AND BLOWER COMPANY. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
announces its reorganization under usetts laws 
and its recapitulation; the capital stock being increased 
from $500,000 to $2,500,000, and the stock being divided 
equally into 6 percent cumulative preferred and com- 
mon, all of which has been taken by a few large owners. 

This move on the part of the company was made neces- 
sary to handle its greatly increased business, and it is 
the plan of the company to enlarge its plant next spring. 
John Carr, chairman of the board of: directors of the 
First National bank, of Boston, is president; Eugene N. 
Foss is treasurer and E. B. Freeman has been elected 
general manager. The increased capitalization repre- 


sents capital expenditures during the last year, largely 
in the erection of a plant at Hyde Park which cost over 
$1,500,000. The company has been doing a business of 
about $3,000,000 yearly. 





A VETERAN EXPLOITER OF YELLOW PINE 
MERITS. 


No other concern doing business in the distribution of 
yellow pine lumber in any of its branches has had quite 
such signal success as has the Pole Stock Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hattiesburg, Miss. 

This company was, it is believed, the first exclusive 
concern in that line of business in Mississippi, if not 
in the South, and was organized at a time when its 
success might have seemed doubtful to less courageous 
people than its founders. 

This company has just recently broadened out its 
business into the general wholesaling of yellow pine 
lumber from Hattiesburg and its history doubly de- 
serves review herewith. , 

A new departure of the Pole Stock Lumber Com- 
pany, which has for some weeks been announced in the 
advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
means the coming back into the general wholesale trade 
of that pioneer yellow pine lumber manufacturer, H. A. 
Camp, who is president of the company. Mr. Camp is 
in the full vigor of middle manhood and yet has been 
connected with the yellow pine trade from its inception. 
Because of his being spoken of in a reminiscent way 


one might consider Mr. Camp a very venerable gentle- , 


man, which of course he is not in any sense, 

Mr. Camp, however, was the first yellow pine manu- 
facturer whom hundreds of people in the North ever saw, 
and there still are many people in Cincinnati, Louisville, 





H. A. CAMP, OF HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and the West who 
especially remember him as the pioneer and particularly 
remember the first winter he spent in Chicago, when he 
was about the only person on the market endeavoring to 
popularize yellow pine. That was in 1886. 

For many years after that time Mr. Camp through 
Camp & Hinton, and later through the Camp & Hinton 
Company, was. associated with the distribution of yel- 
low pine lumber of all kinds to the retail and wholesale 
trade of the North and West. This Pole Stock Lumber 
Company was organized after Mr. Camp left the Camp 
& Hinton Company and moved to Hattiesburg. It was 
organized in August of 1903 by H. A. Camp, W. U. 
Montgomery, W. T. Haney, William Edmiston and P. C. 
Edmiston. In time the ownership drifted chiefly to 
H. A. Camp, William Edmiston and P. C. Edmiston. 

The Pole Stock Lumber Company was a successor of 
the Hattiesburg Lumber Company, which had previously 
bought and sold a great deal of pole stock. 

During the years that have followed 1893 this com- 
pany has utilized the pole stock from 25,000 acres of 
virgin timber land and probably today owns 20,000 acres 
of such land that has hot been touched, Its plan has 
been to sell the timber to small millmen and to take the 
product of their mills in so far as that product con- 
cerned pole stock. This it has disposed of through 
large contracts made with implement and wagon manu- 
facturers of the North and West. 

On the 20,000 acres of timber land referred to above 
is situated today probably 160,000,000 feet of virgin 
yellow pine timber. This timber is largely in Harrison, 
Hancock, Lamar and Simpson counties, Mississippi, and 
is tributary tothe Gulf & Ship Island and New Orleans 
& Northeastern railroads. At the present time the Pole 
Stock Company have five. mills running in its interest, 
producing daily 150,000 feet of lumber of all kinds. 

One of the contracts of the Pole Stock Lumber Com- 
pany for poles alone was for 50,000,000 feet. 

Now that this company has undertaken also a whole- 
sale trade it will undoubtedly use all the lumber prod- 
ucts of its contract mills, and the capacity of its aggre- 
gate plants in feet shows that it will take first rank 
among the manufacturing wholesalers of yellow pine 
lumber in the central South. 
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RECORD OF A WEEK IN THE LUMBER TRADE OF THE EASTERN MISSOURI METROPOLIS. 


St. Louis Ball Players Yield to an Indianapolis Team—Railroad Demand Brightening—Car Short Imminent—Reviving Mississippi River Boat Traffic. 


HOOSIERS WORST MISSOURIANS ON DIAMOND. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—The first of a series of in- 
terstate lumbermen’s baseball games was played at Zim- 
merman’s park, this city, Saturday afternoon, between 
the home team and the Indianapolis team. Although the 
former was defeated, the defeat only served to whet up 
the appetite for revenge and the St. Louis boys will play 
a return date at Indianapolis in two weeks. 

The affair was successful in every feature save the 
defeat of the home team, a matter of small consequence 
in the broader view of cementing a closer spirit of com- 
radeship among the lumbermen of the various large cen- 
ters in the central states. All lumber offices were closed 
for the game and bosses and employees, with their ladies, 
were out in force to see it. 

To Robert J. Fine, of the F. J. Shields Lumber Com- 
pany, belongs the credit for inaugurating this series of 
interstate games. He formed the original yellow pine 
team which sent down to defeat the local hardwood team 
at the lumbermen’s picnic a few weeks ago. It was that 
initial game that gave Mr. Fine the idea of organizing 
a permanent baseball team from among the good tim- 
ber lying around loose in the lumber trade. He organ- 
ized a crack team and one with which he expects to 
wipe the earth, beginning with Indianapolis. The team 
had not had the benefit of much practice and although 
the locals held the visitors down for half the game, the 
St. Louis team was demoralized in the sixth inning and 
Indianapolis slipped in eight runs. 

Following is the official score of the game: 





INDIANAPOLIS— AB. : RB 4. PO. B. 
I MN ki <b din aintarave cisiave ab aaiewalom 5 2 2 1 1 2 
I a a ck aid to thts otk ae 5 1 1 2 16 1 
DEIR: GINS. 6 ésare cscs baeeasos 4 0 0 0 0 0 
SAT EE ohne te ai obo aca eke < bien 4 2 1 2 6 1 
CS A rr aan re 4 2 0 0 1 1 
EE obi i X0) woe Schoener mrerey acs 4 1 1 0 0 0 
CH. GUNG ks. 6 04 s6-4.46-06.6 oh gales 3 0 1 0 2 0 
RS Mere’ s 0.0:0.0.0.0.0:0'd:acehere cibialeers 4 1 1 0 0 0 
NS le i ahs Snap. 00 einceleia tannin wie 4 1 1 + 1 0 

MIND k.6.00 kis KG walemeteuewas 387 10 8 9 27 5 

Sr. Lours— AB. H. R. A. PO. B. 
ED, Bin 46 Ck Koa bi die sien wee + 1 1 2 10 1 
Wee SN Tec cncceesdeecdes 2 1 0 0 6 1 
NG MNGi a5e at Wiaiainie ess a aaataaela alesse 3 0 0 3 0 1 
EL, SUNS so alle hia’ sale sc Alb cates 2 1 0 1 0 0 
CNIS CAINGS 454.0 6d -W.w'sic'e pbs! oe 1 0 0 0 Oo 0 
BNE, (Ms hea ain ac alive cteieiae'e arena 1 1 oe @ 0 6 
Wome, BE, GD GD. cc ciccccccccecs 3 0 3 0 1 0 
I eats alain a a diehacd arnin-e.s0-a-aieha + 1 0 3 8 0 
Re era 2 0 0 2 1 0 
er rr ee ae 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Ennis, rf : ea 0 0 0 0 1 
Masters, alte ae 0 0 0 1 0 
III, ES 5 .05k 4 sa nididin esnictateee 2 0 0 0 0 0 
re 4 . O42 0 Oo 

NED As. 6a th a wade sees 32 5- 4 15 27 + 


Two-base hits—Pierson, 1. Stolen bases—W. Christman, 
Pierson, Johnson. Hit by pitcher, by Avery—W. Christman. 
Passed bails—Geisel, 2. Double plays—Deremiah, Gruner 
and Massey. Base on balls—Avery, 3; Deremiah, 2. Strike 
outs—Avery, 15; Deremiah, 7. Umpire—J. H. Tulley. 





During their stay in St. Louis the Indianapolis boys 
were guests of the local team. After the game the visitors 





were royally entertained. In the evening a banquet was 
given in their honor at the American hotel. Fifty covers 
were laid. 

When the meal had been dispatched, Mr. Fine, acting 
as toastmaster, called on several of the guests for in- 
formal speeches. Patrick Cook won fresh laurels by 
reciting ‘‘Casey at the Bat.’’ 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—As the season advances trade 
confidence strengthens. Lumbermen are confident that 
September 1 will see yellow pine business in full gait. 

July has been seasonably quiet, the inflow about equal 
to the outflow, although. the trade level was rather low. 
Just now the volume of buying is somewhat heavier than 
shipments. A stiffer price tone in the market has put 
a stop to promiscuous dumping of stock on the market, 
which characterized the trade some weeks back. Mills 
are not so anxious to accept orders at current prices, 
especially when such orders would further deplete stocks 
which are badly broken. 

The most encouraging feature of the market is a 
tendency to increased railroad buying. The large sys- 
tems recently have placed heavy orders for equipment, 
of which local lumbermen are getting their share. Retail 
buying is not so brisk, although the outlook is good, the 
farmers having bumper crops at top notch prices, with 
the exception of those few whose farms were wiped 
out by the overflow in the Mississippi valley. Sash and 
door houses are busy on special work, there being no 
material improvement in stock sizes. 

It begins to look very much as if there were going to 
be a car shortage of serious proportions again this 
year. ‘Traffic managers already are sounding the warn- 
ing, advising manufacturers to get in their coal supply 
at once to avoid the rush later. Indications point to an 
exceptionally heavy movement in grain and other traffic. 
Some roads already are badly congested. Lumbermen 
can ill afford the burden of a car famine this year. 

The movement to install a line of modern steel barges 
on the Mississippi to restore the waning river trade, 
which had its inception in this city, is progressing satis- 
factorily. Arthur Sager and J. L. Babler, of St. Louis, 
are in Washington, D. C., promoting the stock issue of 
the concern, which is to be known as the Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Company, with a capital stock 
of $10,000,000. The project contemplates placing in 
commission on the Mississippi from St. Paul to the Gulf 
a new type of boat which can navigate the river in its 
present condition. The Missouri and Ohio rivers are 
included in the general plan. The purpose of the com- 
pany is to transfer freight to deeper draft, ocean going 
vessels in the Gulf. The company hopes to organize 
and get into action, and then, when the expected im- 
provement of the Mississippi, with its fourteen feet 
through the valley, becomes a realization, to increase its 
facilities. 

Vice President and General Manager Miller, of the 














Wabash, who has just completed an inspection of its 
lines, was in St. Louis this week. He said that the 
winter wheat is fine, reports showing the yield to ix 
in excess of the estimate generally; fruits and all kinds 
of vegetables are bigger and better than ever; oats ar 
maturing splendidly. Mr. Miller had no hesitation 
predicting bumper crops and said that as a con 
quence the business of the country will be excellent. 

A number of city officials from Jacksonville, Ill., in- 
spected St. Louis block pavements this week. The 
committee expressed itself in favor of indorsing this 
type of pavement for its own town. 

Plans are being perfected for celebrating St. Louis’ 
centennial this fall, and it will be the biggest thing 
that ever happened in the city. Nearly forty business 
organizations have joined in the ‘‘Get Together Ban- 
quet,’’ which will be a feature of the celebration. This 
feature is being organized by President J. A. J. Shultz, 
of the Manufacturers’ association, also head of the great 
Shultz belting house. Everybody who ever lived in St. 
Louis will be asked to come home for a visit during the 
celebration. 

Thomas Langstaff has been bound over to the grand 
jury, charged with embezzling money from the Kirkwood 
Lumber Company, of which he was secretary and treas- 
urer. The allegation is made by President Hamilton, 
of the lumber company, that Langstaff collected the com- 
pany ’s money and appropriated it to his own use. 

So far as is known, James Bemis, of the Ozan Lumber 
Company, is the first lumberman on record to navigate 
the air. With a party of five other men last Saturday 
Mr. Bemis went up in the monster balloon ‘‘St. Louis 
111,’’ and after drifting around for a few hours made 
a successful landing at Columbia, Ill. Mr. Bemis says 
that he likes the sport so much that he is going to buy 
himself a balloon and learn to navigate it. He says 
that it is a heap more fun than watching the Browns. 

John Chandler, general sales manager for the Orange 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., was in St. Louis 
this week en route to his old home in Virginia for a 
2-weeks’ rest. Mr. Chandler said that conditions in 
Texas are rapidly righting themselves and that dealers 
look for a big fall business. 

F. E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
is spending his vacation in Colorado. 


Movements of Lumbermen. 


A. P. Brewer reports considerable improvement in the 
heavy timber market lately. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Lumber Com- 
pany, is visiting the company’s mills in the South this week. 

Nelson W. McLeod, C. D. Johnson and George K. Smith 
have returned from the Seattle convention. 

R. J. Fine, of the F. J. Shields Lumber Company, says 
that he has made several good sized sales this week at 
advanced prices. 

R. B. Bearden, of the Long-Beli Lumber Company, is 
spending his vacation at South Haven, Mich. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, notes 
a strong upward tendency in the yellow pine market and 
looks for a big fall trade. 

. L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Company, 
has found his July sales have exceeded his expectations. He 
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1. The victorious Indianapolis team. 

2. Left to right-—-Eddie Grayson, “Bull” Griffin, Hans 
Wachsmuth, J. C. Graham. : 

3. C. EB. Martin, Jim Bright, H. R. Swartz, G. A. Houston. 








» Pai eee 


4. Guy H. Wright, a loyal rooter. 
5. Captain-manager R. J. Fine. 
6. Guy H. Wright, C. E. Martin, G. A. Houston. 


NOTABLE PERSONALITIES IN A BALL GAME IN WHICH INDIANAPOLIS PLAYERS VANQUISHED A ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN’S NINE. 











7. The officer who preserved peace. 
8. J. H. Tulley, umpire. i 
9. BE. M. Wiese and C. BE. Thomas in a private box. 
10. Manager Griffin, of the Indianapolis nine. 
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is satisfied with volume and price tone of the market, con- 


sidering existing conditions. 
Tom C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T, Ferguson Lumber Com- 
any, 2itended a creditors’ meeting of the Parsons Mill & 


umber Company at Parsons, Kan., this week. 

Cc. G. Schilling, sales manager for the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, has returned from his vacation at French 
i Springs. 
as A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, expresses 
confidence that there will be a good market this year. 

Cc, Mi. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, reports a better 
demanc for car oak and bridge timbers. His car repairing 
plant at East St. Louis is fairly busy. 


A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, says 
July sales have been satisfactory and he expects a big fall 
de. 
“e G. Atkinson has just returned from a fishing trip with 


a blistered nose and red arms as reminders of a hot sun and 
an open boat. 





IN HARDWOOD CIRCLES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 28.—July has been much more 
satisfactory from a viewpoint of shipments than is gen- 
erally supposed by the pessimistically inclined... The 
close of the month finds hardwood trade much im- 
proved in volume and somewhat better in price. 

Railroads are doing considerable buying just now for 
ear, bridge and depot construction. Some of the larger 
car companies are buying heavily and this has done 
more than anythitfg else to strengthen confidence in the 
business. 

Excellent crop reports from all sections of the South- 
west foretell an early and extensive fall trade from re- 
tailers. Factory buying also is looking up. The only 
sinister speck in the horizon is a car shortage spoken 
of at greater length elsewhere in this issue. Local trade 
feels that business is about to resume its former activity 
and a lively fall trade is expected. 

B. Goedde & Co., of East St. Louis, have bought the 
retail yard of the Booker Lumber Company, of East 
St. Louis. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company reports that a 
lively inquiry from foreign trade shipments for foreign 
consumption are steadily increasing. 

W. R. Chivvis, who deals in walnut and cherry lumber 
almost exclusively, notes a growing demand for this 
stock. His sales this month have been satisfactory. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, says his shipments this month have been more than 
satisfactory, considering existing conditions. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that he has closed some very fine red gum 
deals this week in Chicago. 

The Drake-Conger Lumber Company has found its 
sales in July better than expected at the beginning of 
the month. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs, Scheve Lumber Company, 
says he is satisfied with the showing his concern made 
during July and he looks for a good August. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says there is an increasing call for all better 
grades of hardwood and a stiffening tendency in price. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, reports that his company’s sales 
this month have been all that could be expected. He is 
confident that August will be a good month. 

Jacob Mossberger, of the Mossberger Lumber Com- 
pany? says his trade is improving and he looks for a big 


E. W. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, has just returned from a trip to some of 
his mills. He says the business outlook is brighter. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, notes a strong call for high grade lumber and 
a strengthening tendency in cheaper grades. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, reports business in wagon stock im- 
proving. 

_E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, says 
his sales are inereasing and he looks for an early re- 
sumption of the cypress business. 





MOUND CITY CAPITALISTS BUY EXTENSIVE 
VANCOUVER TIMBER TRACT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—The huge white pine timber 

transaction that was mentioned in. the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of June 19 is being consummated. It probably 
is the largest transaction of the kind that has taken 
place since the famous. Weyerhaeuser purchase some 
years ago. The biggest part of the deal already has 
been closed and the balance will be closed as soon. as the 
estimates are verified, titles cleared ete. 
_ The transaction involves the purchase of something 
like 100,000 acres of land on Vancouver island, B. C., 
owned in large part by C. 8S. Battles, of Vancouver. The 
land is heavily timbered with fir, spruce, cedar, white 
pime and hemlock. It is estimated that there are close 
to 4,000,000,000 feet of timber in this tract, which ex- 
tends from Port Kusar, a steamboat landing, about 
thirty miles south and west along the Salmon river and 
its tributaries, ° 

J. A. Freeman, president of the Freeman-Smith Lum- 
ber Company, one of the heavy stockholders of the St. 
Louis and southern capitalists company which is buying 
this timber tract, returned last night from the North- 
west, where he went largely to acquire accurate informa- 
hon regarding the property, also attending the Seattle 
exposition and the lumbermen’s convention. Mr. Smith, 
im conversation with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN corre- 
Spondent, spoke enthusiastically of the Northwest in 
general and of the Vancouver timber tract in partic- 
ular, Mr, Freeman said there are vast possibilities in 
the Northwest for young men and thinks that as a 
Country for investment it has no equal. But he said also 
that probably not half as much timber is actually on 
he market in the Northwest as is supposed. Mr. Free- 
a said that forty-three men are cruising the timber in 
e Vancouver tract. Most of the estimates and titles 
‘ave been approved and accepted by the company. Mr. 


Freeman thinks the purchase will be consummated in a 
few weeks at most. The deal was promoted in St. Louis 
and many of the shareholders are residents of this city. 
The active work has been done by A. B. Banks, C. V. 
Edgar and ©. A. Buchner, of Fordyce, Ark., operating 
under the company name of Banks, Edgar & Buchner. 
The three gentlemen are on the timber tract and will 
remain-~ there until the final estimates and titles have 
been approved. The deal involves $1,000,000 in money, 
all of which has been subscribed, and considerable of 
it has been paid down. 

Mr. Freeman said that he never enjoyed himself more 
than he did on this trip. He was gone several weeks 
and after seeing all the sights en route and viewing 
the exposition and attending the convention, he pushed 
on into the timber, going up the Salmon river to a 
point within 500 miles from Skagway. 





CONSERVATION ADVOCATE PREDICTS 
DEFORESTATION. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—If we are to believe the dire 
prophecy of John H. Finney, secretary and treasurer of 
the Appalachian National Forest. Reservation Company, 
who was in St. Louis today, then the Sunny South will 
be utterly stripped of her timber supply in fifteen years, 
unless steps are taken immediately to conserve the supply. 

Mr. Finney is traveling about the country stirring up 
sentiment in favor of this forest conservation move- 
ment, which had its inception in the organization he rep- 
resents. Mr. Finney said: 


The time has come when the United States government 
and the states must cojperate in the conservation of the 
timber supply. We have been and still are prodigal in the 
cutting of timber. At the present rate of cutting and through 
the destruction by fire the South will be without timber in 
fifteen years. Mountain slopes which are fit only for timber 
have been cleared and the soil has been washed to bedrock. 
Streams are becoming less navigable in the South owing to 
deforestation. 

States, through their agricultural stations and colleges, 
should set aside reservations where the people may get in- 
formation on conserving the timber supply. We have no 
laws for the protection of timber. Over $50,000,000 worth 
of timber is destroyed every year by fires started by rail- 
roads. As a rule, no damages for this destruction can be 
collected. Then we are taxing our timber out of existence. 
Under our tax systems timbered lands are taxed out of 
proportion to their earning value. This leads to the clearing 
away of the timber for agricultural a oses. If taxes were 
collected only on the outpui from the forests, the situation 
would be greatly improved. 

States should enact laws requiring owners of timbered 
lands, such as large lumber companies etc., to clear up the 
down timber and the slash, which serve to feed the fires. 
A system of patroling the forest to prevent fires, such as is 
practiced in the national reservations, would save annually 
$50,000,000. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


Cypress Trade Improves and Yellow Pine in Good 
Demand— General Lumber Business Good 
in Florida and West Virginia. 





JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 26.—Brokers complain that 
the recent advance in lumber by the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association gives them the worst end of the 
deal. 

But few inquiries of any size are reported, the most 
notable being from the Panama commission for 6,500,- 
000 feet of lumber, to be opened August 9, and from 
the Panama railroad for bids to be opened Monday for 
about 2,000 piling and 500,000 feet of lumber. 

The cypress market continues to improve. Thin boards 
are in good demand, and seconds also, with an advance 
in prices. 

Cypress mills report that the stock’ on hand is light, 
which means a good price if there be any reasonable 
demand. Cypress is different from yellow pine, which 
can be cut and rushed into a dry kiln and seasoned in a 
very short time. It takes at least a year for cypress 
to be seasoned, and therefore the output of the cypress 
mills goes into piles for a year’s seasoning. Those buy- 
ing it are buying a year ahead. 

The American Mahogany Company will build a ma- 
hogany factory at Tampa. . 

D. W. Brown is erecting a cooperage plant at Lake 
City. 

The W. M. Mason Forwarding Company has leased a 
frontage on the river from the Merchants & Miners 
Steamship Line and will at once erect a number of lum- 
ber docks, as the demand is on the increase for lumber 
dockage privileges. 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 28.—Mr. Raines, of the 
Raines-Andrew Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who was in this city for several days, inspected some 
of his.company’s timber property in Fayette county. 
It is said that some sections in the Raines tract scale 
100,000 feet of poplar to the acre. All the hemlock is 
being cut into frame lumber and is being sent to Phila- 
delphia. The company controls about 400,000,000 feet 
of timber in Fayette county alone and also has large 
holdings in the northern part of the state. 

F. M. Tindermann, of the Stone-Tindermann Lumber 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., will make this city his head- 
quarters for a time. He is in the market for all kinds 
of lumber, of which he has bought considerable. 

The West Virginia Timber Company is finding a-good 
market for all the lumber it can procure.. The better 
grades are sent east and a considerable amount is for 
export. . ; 

High grade poplar and oak have increased gradually in 
price and the demand is still in advance of supply. 
The lumber for export is mostly high grade oak boards. 

The Brown’s Creek Land & Coal Company has been 








incorporated with chief works in Welch, McDowell county, 
and principal office in Philadelphia, Pa. It will deal in 
timber, timber rights and leases, and manufacture lum- 
ber in addition to doing a general coal mining business. 
Capital, $100,000. The incorporators are Howard H. 
Snyder, Media, Pa.; Herman Wendell, Wayne, Pa.; 
Morris Williams, Philadelphia; Howard W. Perrin, 
Chester, Pa.; John H. Holt, Huntington, W. Va., and 
Isaac D. West, Danville, Pa. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 28.—Dressed stock and dimension 
stock have advanced $1 a thousand. This notable in- 
crease is not due to any sudden or sporadic stimulus, but 
is simply the cumulative effect of a gradual improve- 
ment in general conditions. If there is any single cir- 
cumstance that may be- assigned as its cause it is the 
wheat movement in the West which, with its increased 
circulation of money, has restored western demand for 
Georgia’s yellow pine. 

While the demand in this immediate territory has 
evidenced no special growth, the effect of the western 
call is having its local influence on prices and they are 
moving upward. Every few days since the middle of 
the month prices have shown a slight advance. The pre- 
diction that the fall season would prove a busy one is 
being verified. Throughout the state an awakening is 
evident. This applies to the smaller mills’ as well as to 
the large ones. Numbers of plants that had shut down 
for repairs are opening and running on full time. Labor 
is plentiful and orders are becoming brisk. Cypress in 
this section and in Florida is firm and steady. Sash, 
door and blind men report an improvement. Frank G. 
Lake, one of the prominent wholesalers and retailers in 
the South, with offices and yards in Atlanta, in speaking 
of the local situation, said: 

I feel assured that the return tide of prosperity is setting 
in. While the improvement is as yet gradual! it is also sure 


and is the result of a broad and permanent gain in all lines 
of industry. 


The Georgia peach crop, which will amount to over a 
million dollars, is now practically gathered and mar- 
keted. The money for it soon will be circulating through- 
out the state. Following this will come the cotton crop 
which, though it probably will be smaller, will bring 
better prices. With these two big harvests in,. activity 
in all lines, particularly in the building line, may be 
logically expected. In this connection it is of interest 
to note that in Atlanta for thirty days more dwelling 
houses have been erected than ever. Permits show that 
twice as many buildings have gone up than during any 
other corresponding month. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 26.—On account of the indif- 
ferent attitude of millmen to the overtures made by 
buyers for the reason that they have enough orders 
booked to operate for thirty days, lumber is harder to 
secure, at least for quick delivery. Some of the more 
radical wholesalers think the millmen are too high in 
their prices, as they are asking anywhere from $2.50 to 
$3 a thousand premium over prevailing quotations. 

Dealers of other localities are quoting better prices 
in their inquiries. Dimensions, as usual, are in good 
demand, both long and shortleaf being in the running. 
The outlook, the mill feature excepted, was never better. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 27.—The announced intention of 
the Italian customs department to class gum as a cabi- 
net wood, taking it from the free list and bringing it 
within the scope of the woods subject to a duty of $11.50 
a thousand feet, has aroused to action the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, which has taken up the 
matter with the Department of State at Washington. 
The department has been asked to communicate with 
the Italian government and make proper representations 
on the subject. The rate of duty proposed would be pro- 
hibitory and would shut out the exporters from the 
peninsula. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lum- 
ber Company, accompanied by his wife, nephew and 
niece, sailed last Saturday for Europe. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Com- 
pany, and head of the wholesale firm of. P. M. Womble, 
of this city, has gone to New York to see Col. S. T. 
Wylly, vice president of the company, whose wife is 
dangerously ill. 

M. 8. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., dealers in hardwoods, 
is making a trip to the middle West to look up orders. 

Much comment is occasioned among local Georgia pine 
men by the rise in mill quotations. Manufacturers have 
put up the price $2 a thousand in about ten days. 

8. P. Ryland, jr., president of the Ryland & Brooks 
Lumber Company, has gone to Seattle in company with 
Eben B. Hunting, formerly prominent in the Georgia 
pine business, but who has retired. 

C, A. Hanscom, manager of the local office of Mor, 

& Co., manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds, with Fae. 
tory at Oshkosh, Wis., is in Maine on a vacation with 
Mrs. Hanscom. 





LOGGING CREW CLAIMS NEW RECORD. 

New OrteEans, La., July 27.—A new record in long 
log skidding and loading by the Lidgerwood machines 
was established by a logging crew of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, at Bush, La., last Thursday. A 
skidder crew of twenty-three men under Foreman §., 8. 
Tuten, in ten hours skidded 566 logs and loaded 519, the 
logs ranging from eighty to ninety feet in length. The 
record formerly was held by a logging crew at one of the 
Kirby mills in Texas. 
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We 
Purchase Outright 


bond issues on timber 
properties in amounts 


from $250,000 to 
$5,000,000. 











@ We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L. POOLE & 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 











TIMBER BON 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





EASTERN OFFICES—213-4-5-6 Colorado Bidg,, Washington, D. C. 
WESTERN OFFICES—National Bank of Commerce Building, Tacoma. Washington 
Mutual Life Building, Seattle, Washington, 


PENFIELD, BLATTNER & HEASTY 


LAWYERS 


Practice before Interstate Commerce Commission of Washington, 
D, C., in cases involving excessive rates and dise 
Criminating against shippers. 


OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 
By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along, 25c., postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 








TRANSPORTATION OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 





Complaints Made to the Interstate Commerce Commerce Commission—Readjustment of Tariff 
From Montana Points East—Inland Empire Cases Not to Be Reopened. 





MICHIGAN POLE COMPANY’S COMPLAINT 
AGAINST RAILROADS. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 24.—The National Pole 
Company, of Escanaba, Mich., has filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company, 
Chicago & North-Western Railway Company, Chicago 
& Alton Railroad Company, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Company and the International & 
Great Northern Railroad Company. 

The company is engaged in, the business of buying 
and selling cedar ties, posts, poles and piling. The rail- 
roads named are common carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of property by railroad or partly by railroad 
and partly by water between different states in the 
United States and more particularly in Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas and Texas; and as such are 
subject to the provisions of the act approved April 4, 
1887. 

September 2, 1907, the company shipped from Itasca 
Deck, Ark., to Bonney, Tex., a carload of cedar poles 
for the transportation of which the defendants charged 
and collected $181.83, based upon a weight of 31,900 
pounds and at a rate of 57 cents a hundred pounds. 

September 3, 1907, the company shipped from Itasca 
Deck to Chenango, Tex., a carload of cedar poles on 
which freight was charged and collected to the amount 
of $183.83, based upon a weight of 32,250 pounds and 
on a rate of 57 cents a hundred pounds. 

It is charged that this rate was unjust and unreason- 
able and that because of this rate the complainant is 
put to a great disadvantage in the marketing of cedar 
poles within the territory and to points adjacent thereto. 

The company alleges that a just and reasonable rate 
for the services performed would be 48 cents a hundred 
pounds. It shows rates to the same points and on similar 
commodities the same as on a higher class than cedar 
poles, and declares that by reason of these things the de- 
fendant roads have been and are subjecting the com- 
plainant and its traffic to the payment of unjust and 
unreasonable rates of transportation, as described above, 
as compared with the same commodities when shipped to 
and from other points and as compared with other com- 
modities, particularly when of the same or of a higher 
class when shipped to and from the same points, and 
that the defendants have been and are subjecting the 
complainant and its traffic to unjust discrimination and 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. 

The complaining company asks for a due and prompt 
hearing and investigation and for an order requiring 
the defendants to wholly cease and desist from these 
violations of the law, and declares that a fair rate be- 
tween the points named would be 48 cents a hundred. 
It asks for reparation for the injury it has sustained 
and for a refund of the overcharge from the 30th day 
of September, 1907. 





DAMAGES AND MANDATORY INJUNCTION 
PRAYED 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 28.—A bill has been filed in 
the chancery court in favor of the Dunlap Lumber Com- 
pany, which raises an interesting question. A mandatory 
injunction is prayed to compel the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway Company to deliver lumber ‘in car- 
load lots to the complainant on a spur track near its 
place of business. Damages also are asked for the alleged 
refusal of the company to make such deliveries in a 
number of instances. The fiat for the mandatory in- 
junction was granted conditioned upon the lumber com- 
pany giving a $250 bond. It is declared that the rail- 
road has been delivering lumber to complainant for 
years in carload lots. It is claimed that this policy of 
non-delivery, if carried out, will destroy the business of 
complainant, as it would necessitate the employment 
of teams to do its hauling to such an extent as to destroy 
profits and force liquidation. ‘T'wo lots of lumber, valued 
respectively at $210 and $885, it is alleged, have not been 
delivered. It is declared that. the refusal of the de- 
fendant to deliver lumber as requested is pretended to be 
based on the unwillingness of complainant to settle a 
demurrage charge of $400 claimed to be due. Com- 
plainant declares that it does not owe this or any other 
account to the railroad. 





RECLASSIFICATION SUIT DISMISSED. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 27.—The suit before the Ohio 
Railway Commission relative to a radical reclassification 
of freight, which had been pending for more than a year, 
has been dismissed because of want of prosecution. The 
suit included lumber in the list of commodities which 
it was desired to have reclassified. 





REDUCTION IN MONTANA RATES EAST. 


The Transcontinental Freight Bureau has issued sup- 
plement No. 5 to its tariff S-R No. 981, effective August 
15, 1909, publishing rates in accordance with differentials 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
findings and orders published in the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN some weeks ago in the Kalispell and Missoula 
lumber cases. The commiséion, in its findings in the 
cases brought by the Spokane lumbermen, used the rates 
prescribed in the Pacific Coast lumber rate cases as a 
basis and allowed the Spokane lumbermen certain differ- 
entials under the rates from Coast common points, In 





the Montana lumber rate cases the commission has pro- 
vided that greater differentials be allowed the Montsua 
lumber manufacturers, based on the Coast rates, than 
were allowed the Spokane lumber shippers. The relative 
rates of charge, as published by the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau tariff*from various points of production 
ro sagan destinations, are illustrated in the following 
tables: " 


Transcon. Transcon, 


Freight Freight Milwai ee 

MONTANA Bureau tariff Bureau tariff railway 
POINTS TO— Oct. 15, 1908. Aug. 15,1909.  tari#. 

See $0.47 $0.44 $0.47 
Kansas City, Mo......... 47 44 "AT 
Hastings, Neb. .......... 47 .44 ‘AT 
Fairmont, Neb. .......... AT .44 ‘AT 
Anwar, NO. S6.cscescss 47 .44 ‘AT 
pO Oe eee aa 47 44 47 
SOONG, TO sbccccieccase AT 44 47 
OOM CHEE, BOWR as 6 oe ccs 47 44 47 


The following table shows’ how the rates have been 
readjusted by the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 

Rates on fir, hemlock, pine and larch lumber in single 
carload lots in cents a hundred pounds: 


From Coast points. —Spokane.— 

_To— ld. Aug. 15. Old. Aug. 15. 
ee $0.40 $0.40 $0.40 $0.36 
Se eee 40 4% 40 09 
Crookston, Minn.......... .40 42 .40 39 
i . ae 50 -50 45 AT 
i. ere 50 -50 45 AT 
SS 50 50 45 47 
SROTEE, CON ocn cnc cssce 40 .40 -40 Be 
—Kalispell.— —Missoula.— 

.To— Old. Aug. 15. Old. Aug. 15. 
I Ns a 0'6 10:6: asnre ce aoe $0.32 $0.40 $0.37 
Gignaom, Mone. .\..0.02. 0's $0.40 .36 a BT 
Crookston, Minn. ........ 40 .36 .40 37 
a 45 44 40 45 
WREMORS, TOD. cicessces 45 44 -40 45 
ee eae 45 44 .40 45 
DOOVOR, GORDA. .0.0:0.0:6:0.0.6-0:0:8 40 .- .33 35 33 


The decision of the commission is interesting to Pa- 
cific coast lumber shippers in that the product of the 
Spokane and Montana lumber producing sections is con- 
siderably lighter in weight than fir, hemlock and spruce 
lumber from Coast points. For many years Coast lumber- 
men have been able to dispose of a considerable amount 
of their side lumber in the Dakota and Nebraska terri- 
tory. By reason of the lower rates that have been granted 
the white pine and larch lumber manufacturers, together 
with the discrepancy in the weight of the Rocky Mountain 
mills, as compared with the product of the Coast mills, 
it is presumed that the territory that has heretofore 
consumed considerable yard stock and common boards 
will take a higher percentage of the same class of ma- 
terial in white pine and larch woods. Had the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission extended the differentials 
of the Montana lumbermen to territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi river and widened their trade, instead of narrow- 
ing it to the same territory that heretofore has de- 
pended upon the Coast mills for its common lumber, the 
situation would be viewed with more complacency by some 
of the Coast lumber manufacturers. 





RECENT REPARATION ORDERS OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The following orders for reparation recently have been 
entered by the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


. Talge Mahogany Company vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. Order entered July 21 for refund of $7.98 over- 
charge on carload logs forwarded from Kevil, Ky., to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., January 5, 1907. 

Heitmann Lumber Company vs. Chicago & North-Western 
Railway Company. Order entered July 26 for refund of 
$13 overcharge on two carloads lath, February 25 and 26, 
1907, from Virginia, Minn., to Chicago, III. 

Long Island Wood Company vs. Erie Railroad Company. 
Order entered July 26 for refund of $38.25 overcharge on 
shipment cordwood, October 11, 1908, from Thompson Ridge, 
N. Y., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron & Hawn vs. New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company (lessee Boston & Albany Railroad). Order 
entered July 20 for refund of $13.60 overcharge on carload 
fence posts from State Line, Mass., to West Albany, N. Y., 
on February 9, 1909. 

H. HE. Otey vs. New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad 
Company. Order entered July 20 for refund of $14.65 over- 
charge on carload lumber from Bastrop, La., to Flat Rock, 
Ill., July 26, 1906. 

Tremont Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company. Order entered July 23 for re- 
fund of $6.39 overcharge on shipment yellow pine from 
Stovall, La., to Stoy, Ill., January 15, 1907. 

John S. Owen Lumber Company vs. Wisconsin Central 
Railway Company and Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Company. Order entered July 23 for refund of $53.60 over- 
charge on three carloads lumber from Owen, Wis., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 22, 24 and 25, 1908. 

Finkbrine Lumber Company vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. Order*entered July 20 for refund of $44.49 over- 
charge on three shipments lumber from Wiggins, Miss., to 
Lockland, Ohio, November, 1907. 

Friedlaender & Oleven Company vs. Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Company. Order entered July 
20 for refund of $55.80 on four cars staves from Leonville, 
La., to New Orleans, La., October, 1908. 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company vs. Wisconsin Central 
Railway Seong og ! and the Pennsylvania Company. Order 
entered July 23 for refund of $16.50 overcharge on carload 
basswood veneering from Marshfield, Wis., to Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 6, 1908. 





OHIO CONCERN FILES COMPLAINT WITH INTEER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

WasuineTon, D. C., July 26.—T. W. Keeveny Lum- 
ber Company, wholesale lumber dealer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City Rail- 
road Company, St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company and 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Company, com- 
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mon carriers engaged in the transporting of passengers roads eventually will merge or effect a close working — 

and poperty between points in Mississippi, points in arrangement, which will give the latter line its long 

Ohio and other states, and, as such, subject to provisions desired port terminus at Pascagoula. It is stated in this Pe Fi iy AN Cc i AL @e 
of the act to regulate commerce approved February 4, connection that negotiations are under way for the pur- . 
1887, 2nd acts amendatory thereof or supplementary chase of a large tract for a site for railroad shops, works 

thereto. etc., with riparian rights on the Pascagoula river, where 


Complainant alleges that April 11, 1907, it caused to 
be shipped to itself from Laurel, Miss., to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, car Illinois Central 14,325 loaded with poplar 
lumber, having a net weight of 40,900 pounds. The car 
was suipped over the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 


railroad from Laurel, complainant issuing no special 
directions as to roads over which said car was to be 
shipped. 


It is alleged that at the rate of freight then in force, 
91 cents, the local freight between the points named was 
$85.39, and that the freight was charged at 28 cents a 
hundred pounds. 

This rate is alleged to be illegal and unjust, and 
further that it was a combination of the locals, but as 
to what rates were used it is unable to say. 

It is alleged that by reason of this the complainant 
has been subjected to rates of freight which were when 
exacted and still are unreasonable, unjust and in viola- 
tion of law. 

It asks that defendants be required to answer the 
charges, that they be ordered to cease and desist from 
violation of the act, and that to the complainant be 
paid reparation, and for any further orders the commis- 
sion may see fit to make. 





CONTRACTS LET FOR -DELAYED EXTENSION. 

New ORLEANS, LA., July 27.—It is officially announced 
that contracts for the extension of the Pascagoula & 
Northern railroad, late the standard gage logging road 
of W. Denny & Co., of Moss Point, have been awarded 
to C. W. Barnett, of Mobile, who will extend the road 
four miles north to a connection with the Mobile, Jack- 
son & Kansas City, and four miles south to a connection 
with the Louisville & Nashville. It is believed at Pas- 
cagoula that the Pascagoula & Northern and the Mis- 
sissippi Central have an understanding whereby the 


commodious wharves may be established. 





HEAVY INCREASE IN RAILROAD ASSESSMENTS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 26.—The Mississippi Rail- 
road Commission last week fixed the railroad assessments 
for the year. Over the protest of the attorneys repre- 
senting the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley lines, the assessment on their main roads was 
boosted $1,000 a mile over that of last year. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville caught an increase of $2,000 a mile. 
Other lines escaped without change and the assessments 
now stand thus: 

Illinois Central, main line $21,000 a mile, Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi main line $16,000, Mobile & Ohio $14,000, Southern 
$8,500, New Orleans & Northeastern and Alabama & Vicks- 
burg $15,000, Alabama Great Southern $18,000, Louisville 
& Nashville $20,000, Gulf & Ship Island $12,500, Frisco 
$14,000, New Orleans Great Northern $6,000, Mobile, Jack- 
son & Kansas City $5,500 and Mississippi Central $7,500. 


COMMISSION WILL NOT REOPEN INLAND EM- 
PIRE CASES. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 24.—Spokane lumbermen have 
received from the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
following ruling concerning the Potlatch and the Pacific 
coast lumber manufacturers’ cases, both being against 
the Northern Pacific company: 


Upon the records in these several cases, and with full 
consideration of all the interests and things involved, we 
are convinced that neither of these cases should be reopened, 
and that none of the orders entered therein should be modi- 
fied or vacated. The time that has been spent upon and the 
thoughtful consideration that has been given to these cases 
justify the thought that the conclusions which have been 
so reached should, so far as the records in these cases and 
the time limit fixed by the act upon the orders of the com- 
mission are concerned, be accepted as final. 

The petitions for rehearing, for entertaining supplemental 
complaint for modification of orders and for vacation of 
orders in these cases are denied. 








CALIFORNIA SHIPPERS COMPLAIN OF OVERCHARGE. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 27.—The Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Company has filed eighty-nine complaints 
against the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, and other 
roads. It states that it is a wholesale dealer in lumber 
in the city and county. of San Francisco, Cal.; that. de- 
fendants are common carriers engaged in the transport- 
ing of passengers and property by rail between points 
in California and points in Missouri, and that as such 
common carriers they are subject to provisions of the 
act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, 
oe all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 

ereto, 


Complainant states that February 1, 1908, it caused 
to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Diamond, Cal., a certain carload of lumber, to be trans- 
ported to Pleasant Hill, Mo., the car having originated 


at Eureka, Cal., at which point it moved to Diamond 
by water. 

_ On receipt of the lumber earriers assessed charges at 
04 cents a hundred pounds from Diamond to Pleasant 
Hill, said 54 cents being a joint proportion of a through 


rate of 65 cents a hundred pounds from Eureka to 
Pleasant Hill. The complainant suffered to the extent 
of $14.24, representing difference between charges as 


assessed from Diamond to Pleasant Hill and what would 
have resulted from application of a proportional rate of 


90 cents a hundred pounds from Diamond to Pleasant 
Hill. Complainant sets forth that: 

This proportional rate of 50 cents a hundred pounds was 
establish da voluntarily by the transcontinental carriers, in- 
cluding the defendants named above, from Diamond to Pleas- 
ant Hill, applicable to lumber in carloads such as shipments 
that are subjects of these complaints; was existing to or on 
about October 12, 1903, or prior thereto and was volun- 
tarily maintained by said carriers uninterruptedly for a pe- 
tiod of four_years or more prior to November 1, 1907; 

Effective November 1, 1907, carriers advanced said propor- 
tional y: ‘es to 54 cents a hundred pounds, applicable from 
and to points as above on lumber. 
colttecti e December’ 3, 1908, in schedule 863, Interstate 
-ommerce Commission, said carriers reduced said propor- 
aged rate to 54 cents a hundred pounds, applicable from 

avove, 
— portation conditions as to handling of lumber in car- 


—- m and to points as aforesaid on lumber as afore- 
_ were not in any way dissimilar at time of forwarding 
Shipment the subject of complaint to conditions at any or all 


ue during four years prior to November 1, 1907; 

it Said proportional rate of 54 cents a hundred pounds is in 
self and generally in consideration of the services performed 

especialiy in that carriers voluntarily established and for 

More than four years uninterruptedly maintained said pro- 

portional rate of 50 cents a hundred pounds or less and with 

ot reference to the ruling of the commission in case No. 
«(, entitled Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association et al. vs. Union Pacific Railroad Company et al., 
- ¥ and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory and as 
— is contrary to and in violation of said act to regulate 
Sopp and especially of sections 1 and 3 thereof; 
va oe ruling of commission in said case No. 1,327 aforesaid 
c ~o as to rates applicable to such traffic as is covered 
d hese complaints and that following such ruling the pro- 
portional rate on lumber in carloads from Diamond to Pleas- 


he Hill should not exceed 50 cents a hundred pounds and 
a on proportional rate of 50 cents a hundred pounds is 


: and reasonable rate on lumber in carloads from and 
9 the points mentioned. 


Other complaints are as follow: 


xatissouri Pacific and Santa Fe, Diamond to Pleasanton, 
be 50 o4 cents out of a proportional rate of 65 cents; should 
Railr cents, overcharge $18.83; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
o Gand, Company and Santa’ Fe, April 30, 1908, Diamond 
conte. ets: Ill., 59 cents out of a proportional rate of 70 
diana’ noua be 55 cents, overcharge $15.89; Chicago, In- 
28, 1998, puthern Railroad Company and Santa Fe, October 
tional 8, Diamond to Gibson, Ind., 59 cents out of a propor- 
$12.88 rate of 70 cents; should be 55 cents, overcharge of 
Chicas, G2icago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 

80, Rock Island & El Paso Railway Company, Chicago, 


Rock Island & Gulf Railway Company, El Paso & Rock Island 
Railway “gf El Paso & Northeastern Railway Company, 
Galveston, arrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company, 
Southern Pacific Company and El Paso & Northeastern Rail- 
road Company, August 22, 1908, Cornwall, Cal., to Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 
cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge $22.12; Chicago, In- 
diana & Southern and Santa Fe, April 21, 1908, Diamond to 
Kankakee, Ill., 59 cents out of proportional of 70 cents; 
should be 55 cents, overcharge $14.54; Burlington and Santa 
Fe, January 14, 1908, Diamond to Des Moines, Iowa, 59 
cents out of proportional rate of 70 cents; should be 55 
cents, overcharge $19.37; Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pd and Santa Fe, March 28, 1908, Diamond to Fulton, Mo., 
9 cents out of —————- rate of 70 cents; shouldbe 55 
cents, overcharge $15.44; St. Joseph & Grand Island Rail- 
way Company, Union Pacific Railroad Company and South- 
ern Pacific Company, Cornwall to St. Joseph, Mo., 54 cents 
out of proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, 
overcharge $32.77; Rock Island and Santa Fe, September 
14, 1908, Diamond to Peoria, Ill., 59 cents out of propor- 
tional rate of 70 cents; should be 55 cents, overcharge 
$16.69; Santa Fe, Diamond to Galesburg, Ill, 59 cents out 
of proportional rate of 70 cents; should be 55 cents, over- 
charge $31.74; Alton and Santa Fe, Diamond to Higgins- 
ville, Mo., 59 cents out of a proportional rate of 70 cents; 
should be 55 cents, overcharge $73.22; Eastern Railway 
Company, Pecos Valley & Northeastern Railway Company 
and Santa Fe, Diamond to Roswell, N. M., 55 cents out of 
proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, over- 
charge $46.40; Rock Island and Santa Fe, September 29, 
1908, Diamond to Lincoln, Neb., 54 cents out of propor- 
tional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge 
$13.44; Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe, November 19, 1907, 
Diamond to Lincoln, Neb., 54 cents out of proportional rate 
of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge $15.30; Santa 
Fe, January 28, 1908, Diamond to Topeka, Kan., 54 cents 
out of proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, 
overcharge $17.23; Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe, May 29, 
1908, Diamond to Hoisington, Kan., 54 cents out of propor- 
tional rate of 65 cenis; should be 50 cents, overcharge 
$13.16; St. Joseph & Gulf Island Railway Company and 
Santa Fe, May 23, 1908, Diamond to Grand Island, Neb., 
54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 
cents, overcharge $13.57 ; Pecos & Northern Texas and Santa 
Fe, Diamond to Plainview, Tex., 54 cents out of propor- 
tional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge 
$25.88; Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe, July 15, 1908, Dia- 
mond to Claflin, Kan., 54 cents out of proportional rate of 
65 cents; should be 50 cents. overcharge $12.37; Rock 
Island, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, September 17, 
1908, Cornwall to Waterloo, Iowa, 59 cents out of a pro- 
ortional rate of 70 cents; should be 55 cents, overcharge 
12.68; Santa Fe, Diamond to Enid, Okla., 54 cents out of 
roportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge 
oT 36 ; Burlington and Santa Fe, May 21, 1908, Diamond 
to Holdrege, Neb., 54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 
cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge $14.12; Missouri Pa- 
cific and Santa Fe, Diamond to Omaha, Neb., 54 cents out 
of proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, over- 
charge $132; Santa Fe, May 15, 1908, Diamond to St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., 54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 cents; 
should be 50 cents, overcharge $14.56; November 5, 1908, 
Diamond to Woodward, Okla., 54 cents out of proportional 
rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge $12.80; 
September 16, 1908, Diamond to Dallas, Tex., 54 cents out 
of proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, over- 
charge $13.40; September 24, 1908, Diamond to Higgins, 
Tex., 54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 cents; should 
be 50 cents, overcharge $14.94; March 11, 1908, Diamond to 
Larned, Kan., 54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 cents; 
should be 50 cents, overcharge $17.97; Diamond to Kansas 
City, Mo., 54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 cents; 
should be 50 cents, overcharge $291.16; April 23, 1908, 
Diamond to Rush Center, Kan., 54 cents out. of proportional 
rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge $13.44; 
Burlington and Santa Fe, November 9, 1907, Diamond to 
Beatrice, Neb., 54 cents out of a ‘proportional rate of 65 
cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge $16.31; Santa Fe, 
Diamond to Wichita, Kan., 54 cents out of proportional rate 
of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge $149.34; Febru- 
ary 6, 1908, Diamond to Great Bend, Kan., 54 cents out of 
proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, over- 
charge $19.36; May 5, 1908, Diamond to Emporia, Kan., 
54 cents out of proportional rate of 65 cents; should be 
50 cents, overcharge $16.44; April 21, 1908, ‘Diamond to 
Albert, Kan., 54 cents out of p rtional rate of 65 cents; 
should be 50 cents, overcharge $19; Rock Island and Santa 
Fe, April 8, 1908, Diamond to Omaha, Neb., 54 cents out of 
poo rate of 65 cents; should be 50 cents, overcharge 
16.24. 























Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies., 


Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 445 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding 44s 

River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 445 

Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO. 








Cash for High Grade Timber Bonds 


If you propose bonding your timber, the first 
consideration should 4 the counsel and advice 
of a banker familiar with your particular 
necessities. We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., Bankers 


Senate Established Thirty Years 
embers 
new York ae See CHICAGO 
cago Stoc' change 
Chicago Board of Trade NEW YORK 











One of our clients desires to sell 35 
bonds of $1000. each bearing 5 per cent 
semi-annual interest, payable in gold, 
issued by the Central Mississippi Co., 
dated January Ist, 1904, and maturing 
January ist, 1914. The total issue out- 
standing is $113,000, secured by 25,460 
acres of timber land in Mississippi, val- 
ued at more than three times the amount 
of the bonds. The bonds are subject to 
redemption at 105 and are likely to be 
called at any time, which would give 
the purchaser a nice bonus. 


G. H. GILLHAM 


The Rookery 


CHICAGO 


B.R. Lewis | TIMBER LANDS 


416 Paulsen Bldg. Pacific Inland Empire 
SPOKANE, - - WASH. and Briteh Colenbia 


The Safest Kind of an Investment You Can Make, 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
w CHICAGO. 








The American Credit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 


S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 








Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 











AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 




















Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that - 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We mate it part of our 
business to systematize book-keeping meth- 
ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
department, We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information de- 
sired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 
413 Merchants Loan & CHICAGO 


Trust Buiilding. 


— 


a - 
FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Sixteen Years Experience in Lumber Accounting 
54 Mutual Life Building, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















Cooper, TEMPLE @& Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSELORS AND 
ECONOMISTS 
CHICAGO—First National Bank Bldg, 
MILWAUKEE—Wells Bidg. | MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange 
ST. PAUL—Germania Life Bidg, 




























WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES INCORPORATIONS ETC, 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


; Alabama, 
Bay Minette—The Hand Lumber Company is closing 
t 





Birmingham—The Tinney Lumber Company has moved 
to ‘lalladega. 

Demopolis—The H. L. Wood Lumber Company is sell- 
ing to the Mitchell-Kirven Lumber Company. 

Mobile—The Gulf City Hardwood Company has re- 


organized. 
Arizona. 


Prescott—The H. C. Walter Lumber & Contracting 
Company is out of business. 


Arkansas. 


Truman—The Springfield Lumber & Cooperage: Com- 
pany, of Missouri; R. E. Marin, of this city, appointed 


state agent, 
California. 


Berkeley—Henry W. Taylor is selling out. 

Lodi—The W. A. Young Lumber Company is selling 
out to Miessner & Fuller. 

San Francisco—The DeWitt & Matheny Company has 
been succeeded by the DeWitt & Matheny Lumber Com- 


. pany. 


San Francisco—The Excelsior Redwood Company has 
moved its headquarters to Burlingame. 

San Francisco—The Gill-Hartwell Company has been 
succeeded by C. D. Gill & Co. 


Connecticut. 
Hartford—The John McClary Wood Working Company; 
John McClary, deceased. 
Georgia. 
Quitman—J. A. Carr will operate a planing mill. 
Tilinois. 


Ae a aepecell inane A. Oliger is selling out to W. M. 
arber. 

Moline—The Moline Pole & Shaft Company recently 
began business. 

brinceville—Robert Bennett & Co. are selling out to 
Byrnes & Graham. 

— ee & Beal have been succeeded by W. C. 

Jalsh. 

Iowa. 


Barnum—C. F. Bryant has sold out to the Farmers’ 
Lumber Company. 

Burlington—The Rand Lumber Company; William Lyon, 
vice president, deceased. 


Kansas. 


Larned—H. D. Hanna has been succeeded by the 
Pawnee Lumber Company. 
Ozawkie—E. E. King is selling out to J. A. Kuhler. 


Kentucky. 


Glasgow—Jesse N. Smith has been succeeded by J. N. 
Smith & Summers. 

Salt Lick—The Salt Lick Lumber Company; E. H. 
Camp in bankruptcy. . 

Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge—The Baton Rouge Manufacturing Com- 
pany is selling out to Collins & Brand. 

Independence—S. J. Campbell is selling out to the Day- 
Harvey Brick & Lumber Company. 


Maine. 


Pittsfield—The Somerset Mill & Timber Company is 
selling out to the Universal Package Company. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Dugan Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Lowell—Otis Allen & Son have been succeeded by the 
Otis Allen & Son Company. 

Michigan. 

Alanson—F. D. Merchant has been succeeded by the 
F. D. Merchant Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Cadillac—The Alma Grain & Lumber Company, of 
Alma, will open a branch: house. 

Detroit—Tne Frohlich Glass Company is selling out to 
the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company. 

Detroit—Holden, Miller & Murray have been succeeded 
a Ww. A. C. Miller Company. (Lumber and planing 
mill.) 

Detroit—The Newton & Haggerty Ladder Company has 
moved to Ann Arbor. 

Menominee—'rhe Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company; 
Jonn m. ‘shompson has sold his interests to kK. E. 
Edwards. 

‘rhomas—A. S. Cowan & Son have been succeeded by 
Bert Cowan. 

West Hancock—Edward Ulseth will establish a lumber 
yard here. ; 

Minnesota. 


Cass Lake—R. F. Ewald, manufacturer of crates, re- 
cently began business. 

Duluth—P. M. McNaughton, deceased. 

Minneapolis—Johnson Smith & Co.; partnership dis- 
solved. 

Simpson—The Laird Norton Yards are out of business. 


Mississippi. 


Meridian—J. W. Rogers has moved to Hattiesburg. 
Ovett—Turner & Evans are out of business. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City—The Norton Lumber Company; Charles 
A. Norton, president, deceased. 

Kansas City—The Standard Box Company; petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Silex—Z. A. Heisserer is selling out Sitton & Scott 


Bros. 
Nebraska. 


Harvard—The Pauley Lumber Company recently 
opened an office. 

Palisade—The Bullard Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by C. C. Hamilton. 


Pioche—The E. E. Fuller Lumber Company recently 
began business. 
New Jersey. 


Hoboken—The National Casket Company; C. W. Chap- 
pel, president, deceased, 


New York. 


Buffalo—The Wood & Bros. Company has increased its 
capital stock to $1,000,000. 


North Carolina. 

Charlotte—The Cochrane Show Case Company has 
changed its name to the H. M. Wade Manufacturing 
Company. 

Hickory—The Reid Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Zebulon—The Zebulon Lumber Company; John A. Mills 
appointed receiver. , 


we 


Ohio. 


Barberton—The Stroh & Milles Lumber Company js 
selling out to J. M. McIntosh, 7 

Kalida—The Kalida Grain & Lumber Company is selj- 
ing out to Edward Rower. 

Liverpool—Frank & Weidner have been succeeded by 
Frank & Steck. 

Richwood—L. C. Beem has been succeeded by the 
Richwood Lumber Company. . 


Oklahoma. 
Fort Gibson—G. A. McBride has been succeeded by the 
Bon Ami Lumber Company. . 
Lawton—The D. L. Harrell Lumber Company re utly 
entered the wholesale and commission lumber busin< 
Lawton—The Holland & Truitt Lumber Company re. 


cently began business. 

Oklahoma—The Edward M. Dollarhide Lumber (Com- 
pany recently began business. 

klahoma—The C. D. Miles Lumber Company re ently 

began business. 

Sulphur—The Deu Pree-Newblock Lumber Company 
recently began business, : 

Oregon. 


Corvallis—The Corvallis Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany recently began business. 


Pennsylvania. 


New Salem—The New Salem Lumber Company has 
recently been organized. 


Tennessee. 


Milan—The Milan Chair & Basket Manufaciuring 
Company recently began business. 


Texas. 


San Antonio—The Albert Rine Lumber Company re- 
cently entered the trade. ‘ 

Sequin—The Harris Lumber Company is selling out to 
the Westeman Lumber Company. 

Sierra Blanca—Oden & Co. (lumber and general store) 
recently began business. 

Waco—The Citizens Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $28,000 to $53,000. 





Vermont. 
Groton—T. B. Hall has been succeeded by Hall & 
McCrillis. 
Virginia. 
Richmond—Ellington & Guy; C. R. Guy is selling his 
interest. 


Wisconsin. 


Chippewa Falls—The Northwestern Furniture Company 
has succeeded the Chippewa Falls Furniture Company. 

Hager—cC. J. Thies is out of business. 

Maribel—The Koeser-Yahr Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Maribel Lumber Company. 

Marshfield—The Davis Flush Veneer Door Company 
reported in error having recently begun business here. 

Milwaukee—The Wilbur Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital. stock to $500,000. 

Monroe—A, Lanz & Sons; A. Lanz, deceased. 


Wyoming. 
Cowley—The Cowley Lumber & Hardware Company 
recently began business. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Arnand—Smith Bros. are now Smith & Co. 
Selkirk—The Thompson Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—tThe Cairns-Marks Lumber Company, auther- 
ized capital $15,000. 








Arizona. 
Phoenix—The O. C. Ulmer Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; O. C. Ulmer and C. E. Fitzgerald. 
Arkansas. 


Pine Bluff—The Tomlinson & Knox Company (furniture), 
authorized capital $25,000; Frank Tomlinson, president; 
Van Knox, vice president, and Hunter H. Knox, secretary 


and treasurer. 
California. 


San Francisco—The California Kiln-Dried) Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000. 

San Francisco—The DeWitt & Matheny Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 


Delaware. 

Wilmington—The National Redwood Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $500,000; S. S. Adams, jr., J. G. Gray and 
M. B. F. Hawkins. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville—The Morgan Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $250,000. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—The Scharbach Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; L. Scharbach, E. S. Masterson and M. Wil- 
son. ; 

Moline—The Moline Pole & Shaft Company, authorized 


a“ $112,500; A. B. White and others. . 
found City—The Reed Manufacturing & Box Company, 
authorized capital $5,000. 

Kentucky. 


Bowling Green—The L. C. Gooch Lumber Company, au 
thorized capital $23,000. 


Louisiana, 
Many—The La Nana Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000. 7 
Michigan. 


Crystal Falls—The Wisconsin & Michigan Construction & 
Manufacturing Company, authorized capital $500,000. ‘d 
Muskegon—The Edwards Lumber Company, authoriz 
capital $12,000; J. E. Montgomery, president ; J. W. Ferdon, 
secretary, and W. H. Edwards, treasurer and manager. i- 
Ontonagon—The Louks Lumber Company, authorized cap 
tal $10,000. ‘eal 
Saginaw—The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, authorize 

capital $60,000. 


Minnesota. il 
$ Minneapolis—Levin Bros. (furniture), authorized capita 
100,000. ie 
St. Paul—The Coos Bay Timber Company, authorized capi 
tal $200,000. 
Mississippi. 


Clarksdale—The Chilhowie Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. “aie 

ackson—The Chambers Lumber Company, authorized cap 
tal $30,000. ital 

Magnolia—The City Lumber Company, authorized cap 
$10,000; BE. W. Reid, Sam Abrahm and C. L. Lampton. 
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j Montana. 

Kilc—The Enterprise Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 

New Jersey. 

Double Trouble—The Double Trouble Company (timber 
lands, mill work ete.), authorized capital $100,000; Edward 
Crabbe, Albert Bunker, G. R. Bunker and Abram 8. Post. 

New York. 

Brooklyn—The Brightson Boat & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $1,000; G. Q. Dean and Herman Phillips. 

New York—Tkhe North American Hardwood Timber Com- 
pany (timber, lumber and saw mill), authorized capital 
$500,000; L. G, Billings, jr., R. M. Overlander and Colby M. 
Chester, jr. 

North Carolina. 

Bethel—The Bay River Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 

“Cl arlotte—The Charlotte Box Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000. 


Franklinville—The Bush Creek Lumber Company, author- 


ized capital $20,000. 
Oklahoma. 


Lawton—The Hollem & Truitt Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000. 


Oregon. 
Park Place—The Gladstone Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; George S. Williams, Harry E. Williams and 


Hugh Hall. 


South Carolina. 


Beaufort—The Beaufort Veneer & Package Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000. 


Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Niemeyer Land & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; Charles Niemeyer, J. M. Clements, H. 
W. Inscore, William Pritchard and A. J. Crowley. 

Texas. 


Seaumont—The Lumbermen’s Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
change (new and second hand lumber machinery), author- 


ized capital $20,000; W. C. Gray, president, and W. B. 
Greeves, vice president and general manager. 
Washington. 
Everett—The Seaside Shingle Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; J. A. Gould, president, and F. W. Keen, secretary. 


Spokane—The Great Northern Timber & Investment Com- 
pany, authorized capital $300,000; M. E. Hay, E. T. Hay 


and W. I. Stevens. oe 
West Virginia. 


Cue ae Deer Creek Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $75,000. 

Jenningstown—The Laurel River Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $200,000; Edward W. Mealey, William Keal- 
hofer, H. A. Hays and others. 

Keyser—The Mutual Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; George A. Foss, Charles N. Finnell and others. 


Wisconsin. 


Eau Claire—The Bradford-Culber Timber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; A. BE. Bradford, B. W. Culber and 
O. F. Braeger. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas, 


Grady—J. F. Hasty & Son are making arrangements to 
establish a heading and stave mill, which will give employ- 
ment to about 50 men. 

Illinois. 


_ Glasford—The Glasford Lumber Company has torn down 
its sheds and is building a long shed that will enclose the 








south and east sides of the yard. The building formerly 
used us an office will be torn down and rebuilt. 

Kansas. 
_ Hutchinson—The Hutchinson Lumber & Planing Mill 
Company will build a brick and concrete addition to the 
Larabee mill for a warehouse. The building will be 48x175 
feet and two stories high. 

Louisiana, 


, Hammond—The Farmers’ Box Company, recently organ- 
ized, will at once erect a plant for the manufacture of all 
kinds of boxes. 

Krotz Springs—A small mill will be built by the Tux- 


worth Lumber ompeny, recently incorporated. 

La lWayette—The Red Cypress Shingle Company, recently 
organized, has begun the erection of a mill with a maxi- 
mum capacity of 100,000 shingles a day. 

Rochclle—The Tremont Lumber Company is building twelve 
more concrete dry kilns. An extension, 64 feet long, is being 
added to the planin mill, which will make it 320 feet long. 


’ la!tiah—The Tallulah Hoop & Lumber Company’s plant 
has bocn closed several weeks undergoing repairs. 


Minnesota. 
_ Iwo Harbors—Alger Smith & Co., of Duluth, have bought 
a live-acre tract at the new Knife River dock and will erect 
a si-ocle mill on the site. : 


Wille Pine—James E. McGrath, of Stillwater, has just 
put . new saw mill in operation and has begun work on a 
Plaucy which will be completed August 15. 

New York. 


ae ‘alo—The Smith Blanchard Lumber Company will dou- 
Jie the capacity of its storage. The buildings, now 104 feet 
lonz, will be lengthened to 244 feet. 

North Carolina. 


‘Tvoy—The Montgomery Furniture Company is preparin 
to build a 3-story brick plant. ned —— . 


Oklahoma, 
‘ ‘lulsa—The Mitchell, Everett & Beaver Sash & Door Fac- 
ory, recently organized, will establish a lumber yard and 
Planing mill, 

Texas, 

on cogdoches—G. C. Williams, who bought the saw mill 
I George Cavin, is building a plant two miles east of Cavin 
> Santa Fe railroad, with a daily capacity of 50,000 

Washington. 


bo itingham—Stile Bros., loggers of Bremerton, have 

rie t a mile and a half of land lying north of the Skagit 

rs between Lyman and Minkler, and will erect a $400,000 

The ct ill at once and a logging road to cost $100,000. 
. Plant will be completed and in operation October 1 

ase onto. company of Hverett Capitalists has plans under 

ity. ry the early construction of a mill with a daily capac- 

cindon 75,000 feet. A planing mill and dry kiln will be in- 
Tacoma—The Puget. Sound Lumber Company will rebuild 

— coined March, 1. The plant will Love a daily 

A eet an 
mill, dry kilns ete. Ww: equipped with planing 


West Virginia. 


Wheeling—The box facto of C. Steinm: 
a etz will soon be 
completed and the machinery installed. 


Wisconsin. 


Green Bay—The Diamond Lumber Company will rebuild 
its saw mill recently burned. 

Milwaukee—The Kieckhefer Box Company has completed 
plans for a $100,000 fireproof box factory to replace the 
one burned. It is expected the building will be completed 
November 15. 

Oconto—The Holt Lumber Company is putting in two 
new boilers at its saw mill, which will increase the capacity 
to 150,000 feet dail 

West Allis—The 


West Allis Lumber Company is erecting 
a planing mill. 





CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 


Chidester—Fire, originating in the dry kilns at the plant 
of the Taneyhill Lumber Company, located near here, did 
$40,000 damage July 7. 

Millville—Fire destroyed the fuel and boiler rooms of the 
re Lumber Company, causing about $10,000 

amage. 

Patmos—About $500 worth of lumber belonging to J. A. 
a who operates a saw mill, was destroyed by fire 
recently. 

Prescott—July 13, fire visited the yard of J. D. Berkman, 
destroying several thousand feet of lumber. The loss is 
estimated at $3,000, partially covered by insurance. 

Connecticut. 


Bridgeport—The frame building plant of Jones & Hoffman, 
manufacturers of show cases and store fixtures, was gutted 
by fire July 13, causing a loss of about $5,000. About 
$2,000 worth of tools also were destroyed, on which there 
was little insurance. 





Louisiana. 
Athens—The Athens Lumber Company suffered a loss by 
fire recently. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—Fire July 9 visited the plant of the Nelson 
Yacht Building Company, causing a loss of about $35,000, 
covered by insurance.. 

Missouri. 


St. Louis—Fire recently visited the plant of the Samuel 
Cupples Woodenware Company. 


New Mexico. 


Clovis—Fire July 14 destroyed the buildings and stock 
of the Kemp Lumber Company, entailing a loss of about 


$32,000. 
New York. 


Jamestown—The Boomertown mill of the Jamestown Panel 
& Veneer Company burned July 16, with a loss of $16,000, 
covered by insurance. 

North Carolina. 


Kenly—Lightning struck the dry kilns of the Dennis- 
Simmons Lumber Company, burning the kilns with about 
200,000 feet of lumber.» 


Pennsylvania. 


Meadville—Fire July 18 partially destroyed the dry kiln 
of the George H. Cutter Lumber Company, together with a 
large stock of dressed material, causing a loss of $800, coyv- 
ered by insurance. 

Pittsburg—Fire damaged the plant of the Pittsburg Hard- 
wood Working Company July 18 to the extent of $200. 


Texas. 


Browndel—The mill and stock of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, valued at $250,000, were destroyed by fire July 20; 


partially insured. 
West Virginia. 


Williams—Fire recently destroyed the lumber yard of the 
Bond Lumber Company. 
Wisconsin. 


New Richmond—The Willow River Lumber Company lost 
everything in Yard A with a loss of nearly $75,000 by fire 
July 19. 

Gshkosh—The Foster-Lotham Mills were swept by fire 
July 20, resulting in a loss of about $100,000. 





ISTHMIAN CANAL SUPPLIES CALLED FOR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—The purchasing agent 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission is again in the mar- 
ket for a large amount of lumber, for which proposals 
will be received until August 9, among the items being 
the following: 

897,131 feet B. M. of rough white oak dimension lum- 
ber, as follows: 


Pieces . Feet, b. m 
120 5 by 10_ inches by 14 feet.............. 7,000 
500 9% by 13% inches by 10 feet.............. 53,438 
100 10% by 10% inches by 10 feet.............. 9,189 
100 11 by 15 a ke Breer 13,750 
200 12% by 14% inches by 10 feet.............. 30,208 

5,000 31% by 5% inches by 16 feet.............. 128,333 
300 5% by 14% inches by 12 feet.............. 23,925 

6,480 5% by 5% inches by 16 feet.............. 261,360 

8,250 51% by 9% inches by 10 feet.............. 141,510 

2,500 6% by 6% inches by 16 feet.............. 140,833 


All the above lumber is to be used in the repairing of 
flat cars and locomotives. 

The second requirement will be for 23,689 feet spe- 
cially selected white oak lumber, rough, suitable for 
steam shovel booms and dipper sticks and to be sawed 
to the following dimensions: 


Pieces Feet, b. m. 
30 6% by 14% inches by 18 feet.............. 4,201 
10 6% by 14% inches by 14 feet.............. 1,099 
30 6% by 14% inches by 20 feet.............. 4,713 
10 6% by 14% inches by 16 feet.............. 1,257 
15 10% by 14% inches by 10 feet.............. 1,903 
30 12% by 16% inches by 16 feet.............. 8,250 
15 12% by 14% inches by 10 feet.............. 2,266 


Also, 6,519,316 feet, b. m., longleaf yellow pine or 
Douglas fir, to be used for repairs for flat cars, and to 
be free from wane, injurious checks, splits, shakes, decay 
or any other defects that would render it unsuitable for 
the purpose named, to be S. 4 8S. full to the following 
dimensions: 














4,000 2% by 13% inches by 16 feet............ 180,000 
4,000 2% by 13% inches by 20 feet............ 225,000 
4,000 2144 by 13% inches by 24 feet............ 270,000 
17,000 2%4 by 9. imches by 18 feet............ 573,750 
17,000 2% by 9 inches by 24 feet............ 765,000 
75,000 2% by 8 or 10 inches by 10 feet......... 1,546,875 
2,500 8 by 12_ inches by 20 feet..... i pane 150, 
4,500 5 by 5% inches by 10 feet............ 103,125 
2,200 5 by 8% inches by 16 feet............ 124,666 
6,840 5 by 9 inches by 40 feet............ 1,026,000 
3,240 5 by 9 inches by 42 feet........... - 510,300 
3,240 5 by 14 _ inches by 42 feet............ 793,800 
2 9 by 9% inches by 16 feet.......... +. 250,800 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENEY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS, FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 











TIMBER BONDS 


$125,000 
First Mortgage 6% Serial Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


J. H. Worden Lumber & Shingle Co. 








of Dick, Michigan 


These bonds will mature serially July 1, 1911, 
1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, in denominations of 
$500. They are secured by property valued at 
$450,000, including timber valued at $357,000. 
For full information address 


G. H. GILLHAM 


THE ROOKERY CHICAGO, ILL. 











PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 














A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Western White Pine Lands "sis" 


They do not cost much to carry but can be leased for grazing pur- 

poses and when they are logged off will sell for more money than 

present cost for wheat raising purposes, in the ity of cases. 

FRANK R. STOKES F. 8. SCRITSMIER 
FRANK R. STOKES & CO. 

Board of Trade Building PORTLAND, ORE. 

















W, P. Ketcham INVESTMENTS 


SEATTLE, Ww ASH BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A SPECIALTY. 








if you want the best investment in America, see us on 


TIMBER LANDS 





ae 
Ditciae way, ds Oh: 


J.0.STORY, Pres. 3.0. BRACHER,Vice-Pres, GEO.BRACHER,Sec. JNO. ELLIOT, Treas. 











CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TIMBER. 


THERE IS NO LUMBER TRUST. 


Anyone with a few thousand dollars can start a 
saw mill on the cheap timber lands of the Coast 
and find a market for the REDWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA PINE, FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR timber 
lands for sale. Titles based on U. S. Govern- 
ment Patents. Write for Particulars. 











| JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Do You 
Pay a High 
Rate for 
Fire 
InsuranceP 


We can greatly 
reduce the cost 
of your Insurance. 


ASK US 


HOW 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO. 

















H. M. Byttessy & COompPANY 
Engineers Managers 
DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 


Artifiicial Gas Systems 
Street Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 





American Trust Building 
CHICAGO 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK, 12 Great St. Holens, LONDON, ENG, 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard, We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber 


Shipment. 











"MONARCH STUMP PULLER | 


Pulls ps 7 feet diamet Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 460 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, lowa 


















EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL CO.| 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 








ERNEST NELSON SALLING. 


MANISTEE, MIcH., July 26.—Ernest Nelson Salling, 
long a prominent lumberman and a respected citizen of 
Manistee, died at his home, 461 Fifth street, last night. 
He had been ill for two years of a complication of 
heart and kidney trouble, which had confined him to his 
home for the last six months. From the position of 
laborer in the saw mill of Mr. Engelmann to a place 
among the prominent and wealthy lumbermen: of this 
state, by perseverance and industry, are the gradations 
through which he passed. 

Mr. Salling was born at Viborg, Denmark, March 15, 
1843. His father, Christian A. Salling, for many years 
engaged in the contracting business at Viborg. There 
were nine children in the family, Ernest being the young- 
est of three boys. Until 13 years of age he attended 
the public schools, when he became a clerk in the mer- 
eantile establishment of his brother. 

In May, 1862, Mr. Salling left his home at Viborg 
and sailed to America to seek his fortune. After a 
short stay in New York he came west and found employ- 
ment in a dry goods store in Chicago as clerk. On 
leaving Chicago he went to Detroit and shortly afterward 
made his way to Manistee, arriving here April 3, 1863. 
His first employment in this city was in the mill of 
Michael Engelmann as clerk. He was promoted to the 
position of outside foreman in the spring of 1864, in 
which capacity he served for two years. Until 1868 
he continued in the employ of Mr. Engelmann, in the 
winter months as superintendent of the lumber camps 
and in the summer as outside foreman at the mill. From 
1868 until 1871 he had charge of the Engelmann vessel 
property, which included five steamers carrying passen- 
gers and freight. 

In 1867 Mr. Salling became associated with R. Hansen 





THE LATE ERNEST NELSON SALLING. 


in buying and selling pine lands under the firm name 
of R. Hansen & Co. This partnership continued until 
1878. With Mr. Engelmann he bought the Waterman & 
Wing saw mill in Maxwelltown in 1871, operating under 
the style of Engelmann & Salling. A year later S. Bab- 
cock purchased an- interest and the firm. name was 
changed to Engelmann, Babcock & Salling. Mr. Salling 
disposed of his interests in the business in 1879 and 
returned to Denmark, where he spent a year visiting his 
old home and in traveling on the continent. 

Upon his return to Manistee, Mr. Salling became a 


partner in the firm of Salling, Hansen & Co., organized , 


for the purpose of carrying on a general lumbering and 
logging business. This firm has valuable holdings in 
pine lands in Crawford, Kalkaska,» Montmorency and 
Presque Isle counties. Mr. Salling’s individual interests 
eXtended .from Manistee county to Lake, Mason and 
other counties: on the upper peninsula, and to the state 
of Washitigton. 

Mr. Salling married Miss Marion L. Johnston, of 
Mackinac Island, in 1867. The first Mrs. Salling died 
August 26, 1882, leaving a family of five children. In 
1884 he married: Miss Lotta A. Wheeler, daughter of the 
late Abram Wheeler, of Joliet, Ill., who, with four daugh- 
ters—Mrs. Oren Hawes, of Detroit; Mrs. Frederick 


Burden, of Detroit; Mrs. H. A. Kanuse, of Flint, and . 


Mrs. E. J. Cornwell, of Saginaw—survives him. He was 
a member of the Masonic order, having taken the 
Knights Templar and the Scottish Rite degrees. 





Mrs. Herman Paepcke. 

One of Chicago’s most prominent lumbermen, Herman 
Paepcke, president of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, 
with headquarters in Chicago, suffered a sad bereavement 
July 12 in the death of his wife, Mrs. Paula Paepcke. Mrs. 
Paepcke’s death was caused by heart failure, superinduced 
by a shock which she received two years ago when the 
Paepcke summer home in Glencoe was burned. 

Mrs. Paepcke’s maiden name was Paula Wagner. She 
was born March 15, 1859, in ‘what was’ known as the Latin 
settlement in Texas. She was the mother of four children, 
three girls and a boy, who survive ‘her. ‘The daughters are 
all married, Sophia. having married Professor Alexander 
Pflueger, of the University of Bonn, Germany; Lydia, who 
became the wife of William Wilms, who is. a member of the 
Paepcke-Leicht .Lumber: Company, and Alice; who: married 
Louis Guenzel, one of Chicago’s prominent architects. Wal- 
ter, the boy, is now 13 years old. 

The death of. Mrs. Paepeke was a sad blow to her hus- 
band, for. she filled a largé place in his life and work. Na- 
ture had been generous in her endowment. Her intellectual 


NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF A WEEK. 


force was conceded and her’s was a rare personality. She 
had the coveted power of penetration which enabled her to 
go to the bottom of things, and was well informed on every 
subject which elicited her interest. She had a large and 





MRS. HERMAN PAEPCKE. 


generous nature and knew what friendship meant and was 
true to its covenant at any cost. She was fond of the com- 
panionship of her friends, and they were many, and her 
heart and hand were ever open to appeals for help. Strictly 
speaking, she was not what might be called a society woman, 
believing that a woman’s sphere was in her home life and 
caring for the welfare of her husband and children. 





Ole Erickson. 


SSCANABA, MICH., July 27.—Ole Erickson, senior member 
of Erickson & Bissell, a cedar firm that has been in business 
in the upper peninsula since 1886, was gg | killed, to- 
gether with his wife and adopted daughter, at Birch creek, 
near Menominee, Saturday afternoon, July 24, when a Chi- 
cago & North-Western train ran down his automobile on a 
crossing. Four other occupants of the machine miraculously 
escaped. The tragedy has produced profound sorrow through- 
out the entire upper part of the state. A triple funeral was 
held Tuesday, July 27. 

Mr. Erickson was born in Norway August 13, 1851, and 
came to America in 1870. After a short residence in the 
northwest he located at Ford River, Mich., in 1873, work- 
ing for the Ford River Lumber Company until 1884, when 
he engaged in the lumber and grocery business at Escanaba, 
amassing a fortune. Prominent politically, he had been 
mayor of Escanaba for two terms, a member of the legisla- 
ture two terms, and at the time of his death was president 
of the board of public works of Escanaba. He retired from 
active participation in the affairs of Erickson & Bissell 
January 1, 1999. At the time of his death he was president 
of the State Savings Bank of Escanaba and was associated 
with W. W. Oliver, of Escanaba, and Congressman Joseph 





THE LATE OLE ERICKSON, OF ESCANABA, MICH. 


W. Fordney, of Saginaw, in southern timber holdings. as 

Ole Erickson was one of the best loved men in the lumber 
industry in Michigan. Square and upright in all his oe 
ings, a good friend and a jovial companion, he enjoyed an 
merited a vast circle of friends. 





George Lettelier. 


Everert, WASH., July 23.—George Lettelier, aged 61 years, 
died. July 16 of heart disease at his home, 2912 Maple ete 
Mr. Lettelier was associated with his three sons in “ 
Everett Box Manufacturing Company and recently prema 
gated plans for a new factory at Lowell, this state, to make 
ready for a considerable extension in business. Eeevicws 
were held at the home and the body was Cr gor ee by 
former home of the deceased in Los Angeles and interred Dy 
the side of his wife. 


John F. Allen. 


ied 

Cuicaco, July 23.—Burial of John F. Allen, who d i 

near * Mudget’s’ Lake, last Tuesday, took place on <2 veel 

noon from his late residence on the Fox river to Wh - 1 

tery, near that place. .He was born on the site of For ine 

born October 10, 1847. His father, James P. Allen, at one. ind 
the ‘first lumber merchant in this city, came here in 1 
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starting, in connection with his lumber business, a fleet of 
jumber boats between Duluth ‘and this city. 





Mrs. William Donnelly. 


NI OrLEANS, La., July 27.—Mrs. William Donnelly, 
moth of Eugene A. Donnelly, southern manager for the 
Berlin Machine Works, died at the family residence, 6028 

ne street, last Wednesday afternoon. The body was 
ved Friday at Metairi cemetery. In his bereavement 
Mr. Donnelly has the sympathy of the local lumber fra- 
ternil) 





Benjamin R. Powell. 


CnicaGco, July 26.—Benjamin R. Powell, for a number of 
years cngaged in the lumber and grain business, died yester- 


day at the residence of his son, Orville P. Powell, 5114 
Woodlawn avenue. . Mr. Powell was-born in Vermilion, this 
state, in 1837 and spent almost-all his life in Ottawa and 
other towns in the Illinois river valley. Funeral services 
will be held tomorrow afternoon and interment will be at 


Ottawa 





H00-H00 DOINGS. 


BOPP PLA LO LO 


THE HOO-HOO HOUSE. 


The Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, Seattle, proves to be the favorite resort 


at this beautiful fair for lumbermen and their fami- 
lies. The executive committee that has*had the build- 
ing of the house in charge since its inception, and 
those western lumbermen: by whose financial assist- 
ance it was made possible, feel gratified at the great 
measure of praise it is receiving at the hands of visit- 
ing lumbermen from every section of the country 
who are visiting Seattle this summer. 

During the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Seattle, July 12-14, the Hoo- 


Hoo House was its headquarters and its many facili- 
ties were greatly enjoyed by everyone. Its wide 
verandas, porches, big assembly room, rest room and 
everything that goes with it to make a comfortable 
club were greatly appreciated by the visitors. Its 
location is ideal and the view from its verandas is un- 
surpassed, showing a vista of lake and mountain and 
wooded shore that is refreshing after a tour of the 
exposition, when one is tired and in need of rest and 
refreshment. 


More Memberships Needed. 


Financially the Hoo-Hoo House has done well, yet 
more is to be done in order to maintain the house, at 
its present high standard, until the close of the ex- 
position, nearly three months away. About $1,500 
more is needed to maintain it until October 16, when 
the fair will elose, and the executive committee is 
now busily engaged in securing more memberships to 
raise this additional fund. The House is proving an 


excellent advertisement of the enterprise and thought- 
fulness of the lumbermen of the West and all of those 
who have not taken memberships in it should do so 


to show their appreciation of the building of this 
comfortable club house and home to represent the 
lumber industry of the Pacific states, which is so large 
and important. 

The House Manager. 


Herewith is shown a picture of Barton W. Sawyer, 
assistant secretary of the Hoo-Hoo House, who is ex- 
officio manager. Mr. Sawyer took charge of the 
house July 1, in place of Harrison Cale, assistant sec- 
retary since the inception until that time, who re- 
signed to fill a position in the retail sales department 
of the Canal Lumber Company, operating one of the 





BARTON W. 
Manager 


SAWYER, SEATTLE, 
of the Hoo-Hoo House. 


WASH. ; 


Bolcom mills of Seattle. Mr. Sawyer is a young man 
of years of experience in .the lumber business in the 
South and on the Pacifie coast. He came to the Coast 
nine years ago and was with the English Logging 
Company and the Bolcom-Bartlet Mill Company for 
several years. He then went south and spent several 
years in Arkansas in handling timber lands with his 
father, and was also superintendent of a yellow pine 
mill at Huttig, Ark. He returned to the Coast last 
year and entered the employ of the Hoo-Hoo House; 
last May devoting a couple of months to soliciting 
memberships. He carries with him an extended ac- 
quaintance among lumbermen not only in this sec- 
tion but in the East and South. During the: recent 
National convention he met many lumbermen whom 
he had known before coming to the West. He is a 


native of St. Paul, where he lived for a number of 
years before going to the Coast, 



























































HOO-HOO HOUSE AT THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Fire Insurance Companies 
Specializing in Lumber and 
Woodworking Risks. 


Adirondack 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


Lumber 
Insurance Company 


of New York 


Toledo Fire & Marine 


Insurance 
Company 


Stock Companies issuing 
standard policies in all states 
and Canada. 


Inquiries will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


Lumber Insurers General 
Agency 


84 William St. NEW YORK 





Underwriting Managers 





; ; x :: - 
Piled at Mill 
For Quick Shipment “~ rec: 
2 cars 314” x 414’’—12’—-OAK. 
2 cars 314” x 444”"—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14’—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “ “ “ HICKORY. 
also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 











Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


th 

BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU) ih 

A minute of yourtime.t6 47>, 
writé the poche hg iv- . 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :; :: :: 


‘ > W 


Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
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Inspection 
of our lumber and our methods of hand- 


ling orders will surely convince you of 
the high grade of stock we carry and 
the promptness with which we can fill your orders foz 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and 
MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING 


We also handle Hardwood for railroad and construction work; 
Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Oak, White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


A large stock of Hemlock now ready for ship- 
ment over B. & O. R. R. and Penna. Lines. 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





we 6FOREIGN. “Sg 
TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. "eyenaar.) 
Selling Agents for All Kinds of 


























American 
Lumber and Logs 


Pitch 
Nath Cain wae etc. Rotterdam, Holland 








= 
BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE | 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, 


BRISTOL. 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 




















‘Joseph Owen & Sons, Limited 
IMPOBTERS, Liversi@ol Ragiand. ® 
Hard and Soft.Wood Logs, 
Lumber and Manufactured Goods 


= PITTSBURG “Be || 





EMPIRE STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


Mayor Vetoes Building Code — Big Fleet For Erie 
* Canal— Outlook Slowly Improving—Building 
Favorable in Metropolitan Districts. 


New York, July 27.—The outlook is slowly improving 
but big work is decidedly backward. The building situa- 
tion is very favorable and a large number of valuable 
permits were issued during the week. In Manhattan, 
forty-four permits were issued at a value of $8,397,000; 
in the Bronx, forty-nine permits, valued at $813,100; in 
Brooklyn, 188 permits valued at $1,007,950, and in 
Queens, 167 permits, valued at $818,700. The total 
number of permits issued was 444, costing $11,036,750, 
while from January 1 to date 10,440 permits have been 
issued at a value of $161,013,300. For the same period 
of 1908, 5,470 permits were issued, costing $73,079,100. 

Mayor McClellan has vetoed the proposed building 
code, giving seven reasons for his action in the state- 
ment that will go to the board of aldermen. His main 
objections to the code are in the provision that it should 
go into effect immediately; in the large discretionary 
power given the superintendent of buildings, together 
with only a limited right of appeal; the restriction on 
the hight of reinforced concrete buildings; the increase 
in the thickness of walls of suburban houses, and the 
restrictions on the use of cinder concrete. 

W. M. Ritter, of W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, spent yesterday and today in the city 
prior to sailing for Europe on the Lusitania Wednes- 
day. He expects to be gone several months and his visit 
is both on business and for pleasure. Just before leav- 
ing Mr. Ritter expressed himself as very optimistic on 
the poplar and hardwood situation, saying the demand 
through the central West territory is picking up con- 
siderably and a number of substantial inquiries for early 
shipments have been placed since July 1. 

M. W. Teufel, of the Davison Lumber Company, left 
last evening for a week’s trip to the company’s mills at 
Springfield and Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company, Flat 
Iron building, returned last week from a trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

Alfred Green, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., the well known yellow pine concern, accompanied 
by Mrs. Green, spent a few days in town prior to sailing 
for Europe on Wednesday on the steamship Lusitania. 
Philip Gardiner, of the company, left last week for a 
trip abroad, and on its return trip the Lusitania will 
bring back George Gardiner, of the company, who has 
been abroad for several weeks. 

F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, called during the week on the hard- 
wood trade in this market. He states that conditions 
through the West and central West are improving, that 
the manufacturing trade is on a better basis and that 
the railroads are ordering more liberally hardwoods for 
ear construction. A number of good orders have been 
placed during the last week at higher prices than for 
some time. 

Stuart D. Walker, of Gouverneur E. Smith & Co., 17 
Battery place, accompanied by Mrs. Walker, will sail on 
Saturday on the Minnetonka for a 6-weeks’ trip abroad. 

W. W. Lockwood, vice president and local manager of 
the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, leaves on Friday for a several weeks’ vacation 
trip to Pointe Aux Cins, Mackinaw island. During his 
absence the office will be managed by Mr. Lockwood’s 
assistant, C. H. Lawson. 


Recent Business Callers. 


Guy White, of White, Frost & White, North Tonawanda, 
called on W. G. Frost, of the firm, 1 Madison avenue. Other 
visitors include F. W. Crane, of F. W. Crane Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa.; A. M. Scutt, J. Walter Wright Lumber 
Com any, Elizabethton, Tenn.; Richard P. White, Albany, 
N. Y.; I. R. Babcock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Guy I. Buell, Montgomery Lumber Company, Suffolk, Va.; 
= > Ses Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa 7 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 27.—Prices are firm 
‘and the demand continues surprisingly strong. Stocks 
are in better condition than at any other time this sea- 
son. Brisk receipts are in order and buyers have enough 
stock under contract at upper lake ports to keep active 
arrivals of stock during the balance of the season: 

The New York, buffalo & Great Lakes Transportation 
Company has begun the construction of the fleet of fifty 
boats that will be operated on the Erie canal between 
Buffalo and New York. Some of the boats will be 
placed in commission before the end of the season and 
the balance of the fleet will be ready by the opening 
of navigation next spring. The boats are being con- 
stru¢ted at Mayor William H. Follette’s boat yard in 
Tonawanda. The company will increase its capital of 
$250,000 next spring and acquire a line of freight 
—n which will be operated between Buffalo and 

0. 

The’ third week of July was the biggest of the season 
in the unt of lumber forwarded from the Tonawandas 
over the Erie canal. Over 6,000,000 feet was recorded, 
as against half that amount for the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The docks of Smith, Fassett & Co. continue to: present 
a mogt lively aspect. During the last two weeks hardly 
a day has elapsed that a vessel has not been at the 
docks discharging stock. The barges Edwards and Pen- 
dell arrived yesterday with cargoes consigned to the 
company. 





cLean Bros, got down two cargoes this week, the 


steamer Bradley and. barge Woolson, carrying 1,650,000 
feet of white pine. 

The steamer Buell and barge Stewart have just a: 
rived with another consignment for A. Weston & Son, 
consisting of 1,852,000 feet of white pine. 

The steamer Martin and barges reported in yesterd:. 
They are carrying hardwoods for the Kelsey-Denuis 
Lumber Company, which is getting down its usual su: 
ply by boat this season. 


A White Pine Specialist. 

The Eastern Lumber Company is increasing its ) 
ceipts by vessel. Since last week nearly 5,000,000 fee: 
of white pine has arrived at the company’s docks } 
boat. The steamers Barth and Carberry and barge 
Helvetia arrived yesterday with considerably over 2,00v,- 
000 feet of stock. Business at the Eastern Lumber 
Company’s yards is unseasonably brisk and Manager 
George F, Hawley is one of the busiest men in the lum 
ber trade of the Tonawandas. He is more or less 
jubilant over the demand, which he is filling’ with th: 
commendable progress always associated with the yards 
and docks of the Eastern Lumber Company, whose cx- 
cellent facilities are largely the result of the initiative 
and watehful care of Mr. Hawley. 


AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


Lumber Trade Situation Improving — Yellow Pine 
the Key to Situation— Retailers Getting Their 
Share of Business—Hemlock Scarce. 





Burrao, N. Y., July 28.—General lumber trade shows 
an improvement along certain lines that is very encour- 
aging and indicates that by fall all lines ought to he 
well rounded into shape. Demand, however, still is for 
spot business and salesmen report that it is useless to try 
to convince buyers that they ought to stock up now be- 
cause stocks will be scarce later on or that there is a 
likelihood of a car shortage that will delay shipments 
when they want them most. 

Manufacturing trade shows some improvement ani 
small orders to fill out assortments are being placed. 
Furniture men say there is not enough business in sight 
to warrant heavy buying. Retail trade continues brisk, 
but is mostly in soft and cheaper woods. 

Building operations last week amounted to $310,000, 
which includes a $100,000 plant for the new Lackawanna 


Bridge Company. The New York Central railroad has ¢ 


filed plans for new stock sheds at East Buffalo value: 
at $21,000. Of the new permits issued there is a notable 
increase in the number of more expensive dwellings as 
compared with the cheaper variety that have been so 
much in evidence of late. 

C, Walter Betts, of the white pine firm of C, M. Beits 
& Co., was the chief guest at a dinner recently given by 
some of his friends in honor of his return from his long 
western trip. 

H. 8. Janes, of the Empire Lumber Company, and the 
American Forest Company, returned this week from Sa 
vannah and the southern operations of the company. Ile 
says conditions are much brighter in that section and 
that people are beginning to realize that their lumber 
is about as valuable as their cotton. 

S. B. Spencer, of the 8. B. Spencer Lumber Company, 
has assumed management of the James White Lumber 
Company, at Rochester. 

The new hardwood firm of Blakeslee, Perrin & Dar 
ling is sending out circulars to the trade, announcing 
that it is now equipped to do business at its yard on 
Seneca street and is prepared to handle all kinds of busi- 
ness and is in the market to buy and sell. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 28.—The backbone of the lum- 
ber situation is yellow pine, which has cast a damper 
upon- most all other lines. Hemlock, norway and white 
pine, which have been more or less weak, are beginning 
to pick up. ' 

Most retail yards in the city are doing good business 
and in a few cases trade is reported at a record level. 
The building crafts are busy, particularly on small 
buildings. 

The South Cleveland Lumber Company, the Norris 
Lumber Company, the Lake Erie Lumber Company, tlie 
Lakewood Lumber Company and the Barner-Meade Lum- 
ber Company reported a good run of trade. d 

In the better grades of white pine the Fisher & Wilson 
Company is doing a normal business with an advance i0 
prices on some lines. Much of the high grade stock 
carried by this firm is used for pattern work and cov- 
sists of No. 1 shop and better. Shipments have been 
increasing. Lower grades are slow. 

The annual meeting of the Advance Lumber Com- 
pany has been held and officers reélected. H, C. Christy, 
of this company, stated that indications pointed to 4 
good trade. An order for 500,000 feet of poplar }:2s 
been booked. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, stated that the orders being received are such 
as to give encouragement and the advices from the mills 
would indicate prospects for a good autumn trade. 

The Edwin B. Smith Company has been incorporated 
at Columbus, witha capital stock of $10,000, to do a 
general lumber business. Mr: Smith has long been with 
the Advance Lumber Company and had charge of the 
department of piling, ties and timbers. When the com- 
pany is completely organized it will probably make 4 
specialty of these lines. 

The death of Mrs. Marion Brewster Madison, wife of 
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William Madison and mother of Mrs. Erwin L. Fisher, 
at salt Lake City, Monday, has been reported. Mr. 
Fisher is of the Fisher & Wilson Company, prominent 
loca: wholesaler. 

\'. T. Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Company, and Mrs. 
Peitch are spending a vacation at Chautauqua. 

('. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, is 
enjoying a vacation at the old family home in Michigan. 

(icorge E, Breece, manager for the West Virginia 
Timber Company, Charleston, W. Va., was in this city 
on business. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


To.EDO, OuI0, July 28.—The local market is not so 
brisk. Building permits issued last week amounted to 
$43,164, a number of good residences being included in 
the list. 

Advances in yellow pine are maintained fairly well. 
Some of the smaller concerns are disposed to shade prices. 

Hemlock continues to be a scarce article in this mar- 
ket and some of the mills are turning down all orders 
on certain sizes of bill stuff. Some fair water ship- 
ments have come in recently, furnishing temporary re- 
lief, but for the most part local stocks are badly broken. 
White pine is moving well and a number of carload lots 
have been sold to retailers—a deviation from the rule 
of securing white pine as needed from the wholesale 


yards. Prices remain firm and white ‘pine lath are in 
exceptionally good demand, No. 1 selling at about $5. 
The market for hemlock lath has been good, not only in 
Toledo but in the smaller cities in this territory, many 


of which secure their supplies in this city, Numerous 
sales have been reported of No. 1 hemlock lath at $3.75, 


which is considered the current price. The poplar market 
is upset, slashing of prices being held responsible so far 
as the cheaper grades are concerned. For some time local 
stocks were heavy, but few poplar orders of any kind 
being placed. 

The better grades of poplar remain firm and there is 
a healthy tone to a number of lines, especially 5-inch 


siding, which is very active. Red cedar shingles are not 
so strong, being about 5 cents lower. Clears are bring- 
ing $3.48, as against $3.53 early last week, and some 
sales are reported as much as 10 cents under that price. 


KEYSTONE STATE HAPPENINGS. 


Railroad Accelerates Lumber Trade — Prominent 
Lumberman Seriously Injured— Market Im- 
proving Steadily— Prospects are Good. 





PiitsBuRG, PA., July 28.—Unusual activity in general 
construction work is having a beneficial effect on the 
lumber trade. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


is preparing for a track elevation in Pittsburg which 
will require enormous supplies of lumber for which 
inquiries are out. The same road is bringing large 
contractors to its main line for extensive work that 
means millions of dollars in expenditure. Steel mills 
are buying largely of lumber, and coal mines are now 
operating more fully than for two years. 

Au unfortunate accident befell a well known local 
lumberman at Johnstown, Pa., when Clarence Babcock, 
of FE. V. Babeoek & Co., was badly injured in a peculiar 
manner, Mr, Babeock, who is better known among 
his friends as ‘*Squire’’? Babeock, was scoring a ball 
game tor a party of lumbermen and others. He was 
hit in the eye by a thrown ball. Mr. Babcock was 
weariny glasses, which broke. A part of the glass 


penetrated the eyeball and the blow from the ball 
rendered him unconscious for some hours. Specialists 
hope io save the eye. E. V. Babeock is with his 
injurcd brother, O. H. Babeock is in the Northwest, 
where he has closed some favorable contracts for white 
pine, 

The I'lint, Erving & Stoner Company reports busi- 
hess guining in volume and prices stronger in all lines. 
J. B. lint, president of the company, will start to- 
morrow for the Canadian woods on a vacation. Mr. 
Erving, of the same company, who has been in the 
Canadian forests, has returned. 

_The Willson Bros. Lumber Company says that con- 
ditio _ are improving steadily and prices better, espe- 
cially in hardwoods. F. Balsley, manager of the hard- 
Wood department, has returned from his vacation. 

* W. \V. Vosburg, of Bemis & Vosburg, has returned 
rom ois vacation, H. T. Lincoln and W. W. Wilson, 
~ tus company, start on their vacation next week. 
ho ‘"m reports general trade improving and the out- 
00k ‘or new business better. 

a Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, has gone 
® his home in Michigan for a visit to his parents. 


oa crmain reported general trade conditions quiet 
ut in proving, 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


fen A ADELPHIA, Pa., July 27.—Reports from all quar- 

= show a better general market, and notwithstanding 

f acknowledged trade laxity in lumber dealers are hope- 

z of improvement shortly. 

Pig Billetter, manager of the Philadelphia branch of 

pe = Insurers’ General Agency, states that con- 

* ring the general lapse in business at this period, he 

shone up a fair amount of insurance. 

rearstcs H. Shearer & Son report business, holding 

Be. and regard prospects encouraging, 

‘inn et C. Currie, jr., manager, for. Halfpenny & Hamil- 

Sigge  omPlacent over the general situation, and says 

e ~ are favorable for accelerated business. 

ies George Bond, president of the Bond Lumber Com- 

ana ; States that that company is doing a fair business 
‘a8 no reason to complain. He believes normal 


conditions may be looked for when vacation time is over. 

Local furniture manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
are holding their second exposition at the Second Regi- 
ment armory. It will continue for three weeks. From 
all reports the coming season in this line of trade will 
prove a profitable one. Charles M. Keegan is in charge. 

Allan C, Wood, of Wood & Skilton, states that while 
there has been no discernible gain in business for ten 
days, the general situation seems to have gathered 
strength; consequently the outlook gives encouragement. 

J. A. Spalding is not worrying over conditions, but 
serenely watching developments. He recently cast busi- 
ness cares to the winds for a delightful two weeks’ 
vacation in the hills around Munsonville, N. H. 

The Meckley-Lance Company is thoroughly organized. 
Officers for the first year are W. B; Lance, president; 
C. L. Meckley, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Meckley 
says the company has been fortunate in placing good 
business, and that present indications are that by fall 
the condition of the lumber trade will be normal. Mr. 
Lance is making a tour of Virginia, West Virginia and 
North and South Carolina, studying the white pine, 
North Carolina pine and hardwood situation. 

Those well informed are of the opinion that the pur- 
ple beech on the lawn of the residence of Samuel C. 
Moon, of Morrisville, is one of the finest of its kind in 
the country. It was planted by Mahlon Moon, father of 
the present owner, about 1850, and has developed into a 
magnificent specimen, 60 feet high, 12 feet in circum- 
ference two feet above the ground, and with a sym- 
metrical spread of branches 61 feet in diameter. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is having trouble with its employees. Fifty 
car builders employed at the plant walked out on July 
23. They were working on an order for eighty-five cars 
for the New York Central railroad and were being paid 
$90 acar. They asked for $110 a car, which way refused. 


ALONG THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


Public Service Commission to Hear Grievance— 
Western Massachusetts Retailers Meet — 
Spruce Rules Higher. 


Boston, Mass., July 27.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of the year show a gain 
in value over 1908 of $46,000,000. 

The annual log drive of the Connecticut Valley Lum- 
ber Company is expected to arrive at Northampton about 
the middle of August. 5; 

Fred G. Ferry, of C. 8. Ferry & Sons, lumber dealers, 
has bought a large farm on the shores of Onota lake, 
which he will convert into a summer home. 

The Vermont Public Service Commission has appointed 
July 29 as the date for the hearing of the grievances of 
the West River Lumbermen’s Association against the 
Central Vermont Railroad Company. The association 
asserts that the road has discriminated in rates and that 
the service is not good. 

Western members of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association held a meeting a few days ago at the 
Greylock hotel, Williamstown. The meeting was more in 
the nature of a day’s outing than a business gathering. 
Among those present were Fred Henry, Charles Butler, 
William Butler and F. W. Henry, of Pittsfield; W..E. 
Baldwin, of Lee; George Holden and John Arnold, of 
Adams; W. B. Parmele and J. F. Temple, of North 
Adams, and Fred E. Moore and E. Harwood Neal, of 
Williamstown. 

The reélected officers of the C. E. White Lumber Com- 
pany, Willimantic, Conn., are: President, E. D. White; 
treasurer and general manager, C. E. White, and secre- 
tary, S. A. Peckham. 

¥, F. Carpenter, of the Carpenter Lumber Company, 
Providence, R. I., has so far recovered from his recent 
illness as to be able to give considerable time to business. 








IN THE FAR NORTHEAST. 


Banoor, ME., July 27.—All of the Penobscot log drives 
with the exception of that of the west branch have 
arrived in the Penobscot boom, the total amounting to 
about 90,000,000 feet. The west branch drive, which 
will not be in until September, will add about 25,000,000 
feet. 

Of the 90,000,000 feet of new logs received, about 
50,000,000 have already been rafted out, and that section 
of the boom known as the Nebraska will shut down 
today, leaving 150 men and boys to look for other jobs. 
At Argyle boom work still continues, with a crew of 
150, and it is expected that it will take about three 
weeks to raft out the remaining logs. 

The lumber manufacturers report a better demand 
for spruce than in 1908, with prices a dollar or two 
better, the general run of randoms being quoted at $18 
to $20 a thousand in Bangor. Freights to New York 
are $2.75 a thousand, to Sound ports $2.50 and to Bos- 
ton $2. 


INDICTMENT: VOTED FOR DEATH OF DAVID H. 
DUNCAN. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., July 27.—Dispatches from Pine 
Bluff, Ark., are to the effect that the grand jury of 
Cleveland county has returned an indictment against 
John -W, Day, charging him with murder in the first 
degree in connection with the alleged killing of D. Henry 
Duncan; general managervand-viee president of'the Bluff 
City Lumberr Company. ‘The killing attracted a great 
deal of attention at the time but Day was released after 
preliminary hearing before a magistrate. He is, how- 
ever, under bond for his appearance. The action of the 
grand jury has been brought about in part by the activ- 
ity of Mrs. Duncan and relatives of the dead man. 
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Will Pay CASH for 
FIVE MILLION FEET 


1-INCH 


LOG RUN COTTONWOOD 


Quote lowest price F. O. B. 
millon grade. Mill inspec- 
tion and cash as shipped. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Capacity 200 M. Feet Per Day. 


Kendall Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHITE OAK, 
RED OAK, 
POPLAR. 


HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 
and CROSS TIES. 


sas Eeneet'- PITTSBURG, PA. Suuat'tsh 











YELLow Pu] 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


Gnas bompany 


PITTSBURG, PA, 2 


Eastern 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 
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SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only "42:5: 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

















NEW YORK | 


Hotel Schuyler 


57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 


ST satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district ; rates 
ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room, bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 


per day, without board. : 
M. LUEZ, J 


Warren Axe & Tool 
; 5 Pep Sole Manufactarers of the Feisith » 
AGd\ Sager Patent Axes 
: and Highest Quality 
mn Xk Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
: Right Quality— Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Little River Lumber Company, . 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Company, Inc, 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber. 
Oak a Specialty. 








Peart, Nields & McCormick Go, 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, Etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 


218 Franklin Bank Building, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 

















FOR SALE 


1 car 4” Ash. 3 cars 1” Cottonwood No. 1 
1 car 2%” Ash. Co 
5 cars 1” Basswood Log Run. 
1 car 14%” Basswood Log Run. 
150,000 ft. 1” Birch Log Run. 
2 cars 1” Beech. 
1 car 1” Cherry No. 2 Com. 
12 cars 1” Chestnut Com. & Bet. ple 
10 cars 1” Chestnut No. 1 Com. 3 cars 1” Oak Com. & Bet. 
14 cars 1” Chestnut 8S. W., 50% 6 cars 1” Oak No. 2 Common. 
14 & 16’. 7 cars 1” Oak Log Run. 
1 car 14%” Chestnut S. W. 2 cars 14%” Red Oak Com. & 


mmon. 

2 cars 1” Cottonwood No. 2 
Common. 

1 car 1%” Hickory Log Run 
Wane Edge. 


4 cars each 1”, 11445” & 2” Ma- 
Log Run. 


2 cars 1%” Chestnut Com. & Better. 
Better. 6 cars 1%” Red Oak No. 2 
S cars 1%” Chestnut S. W. Common. 
2 cars 2” Chestnut S. W., very 3 cars 1%” Red Oak Com. & 
fine. Better. 
MONARCH LBR. CO., Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 

















| CORNELIUS HANEY. B. CHESTER HANEY. 


Cornelius Haney & Son, 


Wholesale 


LUMBER ? MILLWORK 


and Representing Manufacturers. 


1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Spruce  YellowPine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine § Cypress _ Bill Timber 


Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lumber 


———————OUR MOTTO———_—___—_- 
“Prompt shipment and highest grades 
at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YELLOW PINE 
Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS. 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO. 


Harrison Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























FROM LUMBER CENTERS OF MICHIGAN. 





Canadian Shipments Await Tariff Settlement—Box Factory Burns—Many Fires in Mills— 
Low Waters Threatens Shutdown—Large Interests Transfered. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SacInaw, July 28.—Thus far a com- 
paratively small quantity of lumber has been brought 
to the Saginaw river from Canada owing to the pend- 
ing tariff legislation. F. E. Parker, president of Mer- 
shon, Eddy, Parker & Co., states his concern has bought 
40,000,000 feet, which will come to its plant to be 
worked up. The firm has bought the season’s output 
of the Eddy Bros. & Co. plant, at least that portion cut 
by the firm for itself, and a large portion of the cut 
of the Moulthrop Lumber Company. This lumber will 
begin moving as soon as the tariff is adjusted. 

E. B. Foss & Co. have a large quantity of lumber 
that will be brought over. Handy Bros. will bring in 
some. Bradley, Miller & Co. import large quantities 
from Ontario and also from the upper lakes. This firm 
handles 25,000,000 feet or more annually and it is one 
of the solid lumber industries of the valley. 

Mr. Parker says his firm has kept the plant steadily 
in operation, although the box business has been the 
dull feature of the trade. The sash and door trade has 
been fair, and he is decidedly optimistic as to the 
future. 

The saw mill of Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow, at Bay 
City, was shut down a week ago for extensive repairs and 
will resume sawing August 10. The Kneeland-Bigelow 
conecern’s other mill, which shut down two weeks ago 
for repairs, has resumed operation day and night and is 
receiving a train of twenty-six cars of logs every twenty- 
four hours. The mill will run day and night through 
the entire year save two weeks for needed repairs. 
C. A. Bigelow, the secretary and treasurer, is also general 
manager of both mills. He has been elected president 
of the Michigan Hardwood Association. 

Two of Handy Bros.’ three box factories at Bay 
City, together with $10,000 worth of lumber, one resi- 
dence and eight freight cars belonging to the Michi- 
gan Central and Grand Trunk railroads, were destroyed 
by fire late Saturday afternoon entailing a loss of $80,- 
000. Handy Bros. will rebuild at once, erecting one 
large plant with increased capacity. Their loss is esti- 
mated at $70,000 and it is covered by insurance. The 
Michigan Central loss was $5,000 and that of the Grand 
Trunk $2,000. Handy Bros. own the steamer Jay Gould, 
which is bringing lumber from Lake Superior to the 
plant. ‘The concern handles 25,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually. Nearly all its lumber stock was saved. 

W. D. Young & Co.’s big plant, which was shut down 
for repairs, resumed operation Monday and will be 
operated day and night. The concern receives a train 
load of logs a day over the Mackinaw division. It is 
turning out a fine grade of flooring, about 60,000 feet 
a day. Mr. Young states that orders are coming along 
well. The market looks stronger and business is fairly 
satisfactory. 

Joseph A. Whittier, one of the pioneer lumbermen 
of Saginaw, who celebrated the eighty-seventh anni- 
versary of his birth July 6, has been seriously ill but is 
recovering. He came to Saginaw from Maine in 1856, 
and for many years was actively concerned in the 
firm of Charles Merrill & Co., operating a large saw 
mill. 

Jordan & Sourwine have set up a portable saw mill 
at MelIvor and will cut 250,000 feet of lumber. About 
twenty of these mills are cutting lumber in the country 
north of the Saginaw river along the Lake Huron shore. 

The state forest reserve of 40,000 acres in Gladwin and 
Roscommon counties was examined last week by Secre- 
tary of State Martindale, J. E. Beal and Secretary Car- 
ton, of the new public domain commission. They will 
endeavor to ascertain the condition of the reserve and 
will employ a timber expert to determine the value of 
its timber. 

Steamer Ogemaw arrived from Blind River with 503,- 
000 feet of lumber for Foss-& Co. Schooner C. J. Fill- 
more arrived from Thessalon with 505,000 feet, consigned 
to the same firm. Steamer Homer Warren and schooner 
White § Friant arrived from the upper lake with about 
1,000,000 feet consigned to Saginaw parties. 

News of the death of E. N. Salling, at Manistee, was 
received in the valley with expressions of sincere regret. 
He was one of the firm of Salling, Hanson & Co., at 
Grayling. 

Shingles are moving sluggishly, the competition of 
western shingle concerns being sharp. A few years ago 
200,000,000 shingles were manufactured every season 
on the Saginaw river. But one shingle mill is left, that 
of DeCourvill & Co. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND RapPips, Micu., July 27.—The Michigan Ship- 
pers’ Association, recently organized in this city, with 
R. W. Irwin as president, will scan the full text of the 
decision just made by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Saginaw rate case with interest. This ad- 
verse decision will not at all check the efforts of western 
and northern Michigan shippers to secure more equitable 
freight rates east, but;will,;be..a valuable guide as to 
the showing that must be made before the commission 
in order to sueceed. 

J. 8. Stearns and A. E. Cartier, two public spirited 
citizens of Ludington, have made it possible for that city 
to acquire the entire beach along the lake for park and 
bathing purposes, stretching from Court street to Ep- 
worth Heights. The city will vote August 20 on a propo- 


sition to bond for $50,000 for purchase of the Stearns 
property, known as the Lakeside addition, and wyon 
purchase of the property Mr. Stearns will at once donate 
to the board of trade the entire amount, to be used in 
securing factories for Ludington. 

The Petoskey Block & Manufacturing Company, }’e- 
toskey, has completed a warehouse, and the plant is 
running full handed full time. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

BoynE City, Micu., July 28.—The Badger Woolen. 
ware Company is making extensive changes at its pl:nt, 
It will manufacture butter bowls and dishes, rolling 
pins, clothespins and potato mashers. The company has 
orders enough to keep the plant in full operation three 
years. 

M. J. Fox, with G. von Platen, is on a trip to Chicago 
and Milwaukee. | 

The Alma Grain & Lumber Company will build a 
warehouse at Cadillac and intends to use that point as 
a distributing center for its trade. 

The St. John’s Table Company, of Cadillac, has 
booked orders for $11,000 worth of its product. 

Traverse City woodworking industries have been vis- 
ited by fire. The plant of the Traverse City Chair Com- 
pany was damaged to the extent of several thousand 
dollars, with insurance, it being the second fire loss sus- 
tained in eight months. The Greilick company, manv- 
facturer of chairs, suffered from a less serious fire in 
the oil and varnish room. 

The East Jordan Lumber Company’s plant was hit by 
lightning last week. The bolt struck the flywheel, but 
js flames .were extinguished before much damage was 

one. 

Thomas White has been appointed on the committee 
of the West Michigan Development Company, an asso- 
ciation organization for colonization purposes as well as 
to facilitate any improvements which may be deemed 
necessary in this section. The company will have in 
hand the development of the whole country north of 
Grand Rapids and will codperate with the railroad lines 
to bring in new settlers and in getting industries or any 
general improvements for the good of the entire district. 
Mr. White is probably one of the best posted men in the 
North for the work chosen and will no doubt be a very 
valuable man to the association. 


~eeeeeer ooer 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MIcH., July 27.—The plant of the Ford 
River Lumber Company, at Ford River, is in full opera- 
tion. 

Steamer J. W. Westcott loaded for Milwaukee with 
500,000 feet of lumber. Steamer Susie Chipman took 
250,000 feet of lumber and the schooner Minerva a cargo 
of posts to the same port. Schooner City of Sheboygan 
is loading with cedar products at Carp River. 

Steamer James H. Schrigley has been sold to the 
American Cedar & Lumber Company by the Huron & 
Erie Transportation Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
will be used in the lumber and cedar trade between 
Alpena and Lake Erie ports. 

But few logs are to be found above the sorting gap 
at Menominee and unless the river rises soon and the 
logs get down some of the mills will have to shut down. 
Fifty peavy men are at work on the main river drive, 
which has passed Chalk Hill. William Stephenson, super- 
intendent for the Menominee River Boom Company, has 
taken personal charge of the drive. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

Menominee, Mich., July 28.—By a deal consum- 
mated at Milwaukee, Wis., J. W. Wells, of this city, 
disposed of his valuable interests at Wells, Mich., in 
the I. Stephenson Company, the Escanaba & Lake 
Superior Railway Company, and the Escanaba River 
Company, the latter being the holdings of the [ord 
River Company and the Mashek Timber & Iron Com 
pany, to H. A. J. Upham, of Milwaukee. Mr. Wells 
was the builder of the Wells property, having heen 
made general manager in 1899, when he bought 4 
third interest, having as associates the late Daniel 
Wells, of Milwaukee, H. A. J. Upham and _/saac 
Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis. 

Mr. Wells took held of the I. Stephenson Company 
after it had cut all its pine stumpage and when tle 
company was about to close up its affairs because of 
lack of timber. He practically built two saw mills, 
bought 200,000 acres of timber land, erected perhaps 
the largest flooring factory in the world, constructing 
150 miles of railroad, and bought the Ford tive? 
Lumber Company for himself and associates. He 
made out of Flat Rock a flourishing little city with 
all modern improvements, including electric lights, 
public schools, water system ete. It is understood 
that Mr. Wells received $750,000 for his interests, 
which, will certainly show a handsome profit on the 
original investment of not less than $200,000 in eight 
years, : 

Mr.. Upham, who, bought the Wells interests, 
viee president of .the I. Stephenson Company, 3” 


with Senator Stephenson and Mr. van Cleave is ® | 


executor of the $20,000,000 estate of Daniel Wells. 
is understood that the purchase is in behalf of thé 
estate. 

Mr. Wells will retain his extensive white pine holt 
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ings, also tracts of timber lands in Michigan and 
Canuda, as well as his interests in the Girard Lumber 
Company, at Dunbar, Wis., the Bird & Wells Lumber 
Company at Wausaukee, Wis., and important com- 
mercial and business interests, including mills and 


lumber yards in Menominee. ; : ; 
Join M. Thompson has sold his holdings in the 
Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company to R. E. Ed- 


wards, of Peru, Ind., and has resigned as general 
manager, being sueceeded by Mr. Edwards. Mr. 
Thompson retains his office and interests in the White 
Pine Lumber Company, in which he is associated with 
Charles J. Foster, of Milwaukee, and Daniel Wells, of 
Detroit. 

Menominee does about half of the pole and post 
business of the entire country. From the local yards 
load after load of posts and poles are shipped to every 
point in the country. The greatest customers of the 


A MODERN SOUTHERN MILL. 


A Daily Capacity of 250,000 feet— Steel and Con- 
crete Throughout—Engine Room Equipped 
with an S00-Hcrsepower Engine. 





Il\vtiesBuRG, Miss., July 29.—The mill of the J. J. 


Newman Lumber Company, of this city, began operation 
today. The old mill, which was entirely destroyed by 
fire on March 17, 1908, has been replaced with a modern 
structure, having a daily capacity of 250,000 feet of 


lumber, and employing from 250 to 300 men. The 
monthly payroll will be about $20,000. The timber sup- 
ply available will last for fifteen or twenty years. The 
logging will be done over the Mississippi Central rail- 
road, which is controlled by the company. 

The officers are F. L. Peck, president; C. D. Jones, 
vice president; John T. Porter, treasurer; G. F. Royce, 
secretary; E. S. Peck, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. : 

E. S. Peck is also general manager in the South, with 
operations at Hattiesburg and at Sumrall, where the 
company owns two mills. : , 

C. I. Millard, general sales manager, is located in the 
Wright building, St. Louis, Mo., and is assisted by a 
large corps of salesmen. The eastern sales office is in 
charge of E. J. Hurst, with headquarters at Scranton, 
Pa. The southern sales as well as the main office is 
situated at Hattiesburg. E. P. Mackey, as southern 
sales manager, has charge of the export business. 

The mill, which is of steel and concrete throughout, 
is as nearly fireproof as it is possible to have it, and 
also is fully equipped with machinery of the most modern 
type. Both floors are of concrete, the upper floor being 
reinforced. The foundations, not only for the steel 


structure itself, but for all of the cylinders and equip- — 


ment for the loaders, niggers and the center decks are 
of solid econerete. The conveyor system throughout the 
entire mill and to the burner is of steel. : ; 

The boiler room is equipped with two batteries of six 
boilers each, size of boilers being 66 inches by 18 feet. 
The fires are contained in Dutch ovens corresponding to 
the boiler batteries and the fuel is carried by a steel 
conveyor from the fuel house and dumped by a set feed 
into chutes connected directly with the ovens. The 
conveyor is run by a No. 3 Jewell engine. 

The engine room is equipped with an 800-horsepower 
engine of the Filer & Stowell Corliss type, with a 20-foot 


flywheel 54-inch face. A special feature of the engine 
room is an automatic device, operated in connection with 
the Corliss engine for oiling the steam feed, loader, cen- 


ter deck ete. The oil is distributed to the different parts 
automatically through tubes, not only saving oil but 
reducing labor, This room is also equipped with a 
450-kilowatt direct connecting Allis-Chalmers Corliss 
engine, furnishing power for the lighting system through- 
out tre plant, and also for the box shook factory. The 
Wiring of the whole plant for electric lighting has been 
done with a view toward eliminating any danger of fire, 
the wires running through conduits. 

A log on leaving the pond is conveyed to the deck on 
the log haul, which is constructed of steel supported 
by standard bridge trestle work. The mill is arranged 
for houdling the long logs on the left side and short logs 


on the right. The log deck is equipped with a 3-arm 
and 4-arm eenter deck for short and long logs respect- 
fully, the deck on each side being furnished with a 3 and 
4-arm log loader, the runways being fitted up with steel 
skid noses. The left hand side is equipped with a 
3-head block carriage with a trailer on each end, 


the whole being operated by a steam set work. The short 
side of the mill is fitted up with the regular 3-block car- 
Mage; also furnished with steam set work, both sides 
being handled with shotgun feed. The mills are of the 
9-fooi single eut type. Both mills are equipped with 
the regular Filer & Stowell patent saw guide with a 
friction raising and lowering device, and the housings 
are entirely of steel construction with a saw catching 
device conveniently arranged to handle the saws to the 
filing room above. The niggers are, on both sides, 
8x10 inches x 5 feet complete with the Filer & Stowell 
nigger floor plates. 

On both sides the slabs are carried by live rolls to the 
transfer, which in turn carry them to the 6-foot 
horizontal band resaw. The first board is taken to the 
clgers, two of which form the equipment, one right and 
one left. The slab comes back by live rolls and is again 
handled through the resaw. It is then’ transferred to 
the slashers or slasher-table and passed wider back edger 
tables to the 5-saw slasher. Boards are carried back and 
landied by a 4-chain transfer to the 12-saw trimmer. 
Leaving the trimmer the boards are carried by a con- 


local dealers, of course, are the telephone companies. 
It is estimated this year that the cedar post com- 
panies of this city will ship 250,000 poles, valued at 
$500,000 and 600,000 posts, valued at $1,250,000. 
Posts and poles, therefore, contribute in no small de- 
gree to the prosperity of Menominee. 

Contractor David Kingston has about the only 
large contract in Keweenaw county. He has started 
cutting on a large tract of norway pine situated be- 
tween Mohawk and Eagle rivers. It will take about 
three months to complete the work. 

Luther Lindauer has bought a cement mixer to be 
used in the construction of his pulp mill at Little 
Rapids. 

A full stick of dynamite was found in a hole in 
the end of a log at the Holt Lumber Company’s mill. 
The dynamite probably had been laid in the end of 
the log in the woods on a landing and forgotten. 
veyor system and dropped into a soda vat, which is done 
just before running them on the sorter table. The con- 
veyors on the sorter table end at the shed containing the 
automatic stackers. This is equipped with a 3-stacker 
arrangement of modern type requiring about one-fourth 
the labor and, too, stacking the lumber preparatory to 
placing in the kilns in a way much more satisfactory 
than could be done by hand. There are nine steam dry 
kilns, five 20 feet wide and four 16 feet wide, built 
entirely fireproof with reinforced concrete roofs, each 
kiln being equipped with patent doors furnished by the 
Indianapolis Dry Kiln Door Carrier Company, making 
them airtight and easy to handle. 

Timbers which are to be handled through the sizers 
are carried to the rear of the mill and by gravity skids 
conveyed to the sizer sheds directly in the rear. This 
shed is equipped with two modern sizers and also a bor- 
ing machine, which make the outfit complete for taking 
care of all kinds of timber bills. 

The filing room, situated directly above the two band 
mills, is entirely separate from the rest of the mill, 
being furnished with power by a No. 3 Jewell engine. 
It is fully equipped, containing two bandsaw grinders 
and other automatic grinders to take care of every kind 
of saw. 

The shipping sheds, situated to the left of the saw 
mill and connected with it by a system of trams, is fully 
equipped with lumber conveyors to convey the lumber 
to the different stalls. These conveyors are connected 
directly with the planer at each side, the planer being 
furnished with sixteen planing machines for the manu- 
facture of every kind of finished product. The buildings 
together with the trams are placed on concrete founda- 
tions and have ‘an asbestos composition roof, which 
makes them absolutely fireproof. : 

The box shook factory, in process of construction, is 
situated beyond the dry kilns and will take care of trim- 
mings which were formerly used in the manufacture of 
lath. It is 120 by 152 feet and will be modern in every 
respect. It will be operated by individual electric drives 
and will manufacture box shooks for all kinds of boxes. 

An important feature of the plant is the fine artesian 
well 300 feet deep, supplying 350 gallons a minute. 
This water is used for fire protection only and furnishes 
water supply for two reservoirs on the ground with a 
capacity of 25,000 gallons each and one 25,000-gallon 
tank on a 70-foot tower. The pumping room is equipped 
with a modern Underwriter’s fire pump with a capacity 
of 1,000 gallons a minute. The entire water system is 
Standard Underwriter equipment; cast iron main, 2-way 
fire hydrants with outside controlling valve. 

The construction of the plant has been in the hands 
of the Filer & Stowell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who have carried out successfully every detail. It is 
fitted throughout with Filer & Stowell high grade ma- 
chinery, containing many labor saving devices and is 
undoubtedly one of the most modern and uptodate mills 
in the entire South. The Filer & Stowell Company will 
complete final details and turn the mill over to the com- 
pany Thursday, July 29. 

OED IPD Ow 


IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MARINETTE, WIS., July 27.—Douglass Meyer, who re- 
signed two months ago as superintendent for the Frost 
Veneer Seating Company, of Sheboygan, is preparing 
to found a veneer manufacturing company in that place 
with a local capital of $50,000. Herman Schreier, a 
wealthy Sheboygan ‘brewer, is said to be behind the 
enterprise. 

The plant of the Wisconsin Refrigerator Company, at 
Eau Claire, is to be enlarged to meet the demands of 
the growing business. Some time ago the Duluth plant 
was merged with the one at Eau Claire. 

Within a few days the Paine Lumber Company, of 
Oshkosh, will start its steel and concrete dry kiln, just 
completed, and which will thoroughly dry lumber newly 
sawn from green logs into boards ready for building or 
furniture making in sixteen hours. The kiln will hold 
15,000 feet of lumber and is 20x50 feet in size and 20 
feet high. The timber is dried by steam heated to a 
temperature of from 700 to 800 degrees. 

The Menasha Wooden Ware Company, of Menasha, is 
also building one of these kilns in which to dry its tub 
and pail stock. It is said that the quick-drying process 
does not injure the fiber or quality of the wood or 
warp it. 

James A. Wright, of Merrill, state senator, has been 
chosen manager for the Rib Lake Lumber Company, at 
Rib Lake, succeeding M. F. Shaw. Mr. Wright will 
remove to Rib Lake. 

The Diamond Lumber Company has decided to remain 
at Green Bay'and rebuild ‘its plant recently destroyed 
by fire. 

";¢ R. 8S. Blaine, designer at the plant of the Berlin 
Machine Works at Beloit, has left for Europe, where he 
will superintend the erection of saw mill machinery for 
the Berlin Machine Company. 
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Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Dry Kilns 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 
Abingdon, Va. and Judson, N. C. 
Daily Capacity, 150, 000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 
means more business for you 


We are long on 


No. 1 


Common 





Flooring 


One of our New York customers just fin- 
ished an Apartment House using 100,000’ 
of our No. 1 Com. Grade of Oak Flooring. 


It is thoroughly kiln-dried, end matched, 
hollow-backed and bored; worked. 


13-16x2!4 and 314” face. 


We are naming special price just now on 
this grade, to move a surplus. 


Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG, 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 
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AK FLOORING | 


Kiln Dried 
Bored 
| Polished 






















J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
d tnut, Ash, ite 
+ ut, Plain 


EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 
Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Western Union 5th Edition. VA.-TENN. 
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- HARDWOODS. 


ELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


SHIPMENTS BY 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER 














Cummer Lumber Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr 
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The Standard of Quality 


‘‘SHENANDOAH BRAND’? 


OAK FLOORING 


All grades Steel Polished, Bored, End Matched 
Hollow Backed, bundled and cured in the most 
approved Patent Dry Kilns. 


Strasburg Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 





STANDARD AND PARQUETTE FLOORING 


STRASBURG, VA. 














Himmelperaer-Harrison Lumber CO. 
IRed Gum 


Specialists 


MOREHOUSE. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 
Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 








NORTON LUMBER co. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI. | 


RED GUM 


Finest stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 














LUMBER DOINGS AT NORTHERN MILL POINTS. 





Downpour of Rain Aids Logging but Damages incline ‘nied Break Away—Report 
of Pine and Hemlock Shipments. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 27.—Heavy rains last week 
over most of Minnesota brought a sudden rise in the 
river, and in two or three days’ time an advance of 29 
inches was seored, bringing the Mississippi up to a good 
driving stage. Conditions had been very bad for driving 
logs, but this rise made it possible to bring in the lower 
drive, which was cleaned up this week, putting a fine 
supply of logs in storage just above town. The next 
drive is coming along this side of Clearwater, and an- 
other is starting from St. Cloud, with a third to be 
started from Little Falls right away. In a few days 
another crew will begin driving from Brainerd. The 
river is going down again somewhat. 

The sudden rise of the rivers caused some trouble in 
places. The Wild Rice Lumber Company, of Ada, 
Minn., had a jam on the Wild Rice river, which had 
been hung up by low water, and the river suddenly be- 
came a torrent, hurrying this jam down stream at a 
furious rate, In places the river spread out over a 
bottom seven miles wide. Some logs were lost but the 
company was able to save nearly all of them. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, returned last Thursday from the 
Pacific coast, where he had been attending the national 
convention. He remained at home attending to accumu- 
lated business the remainder of the week, but left Sat- 
urday night again for Washington, where he expects to 
remain until the tariff bill is passed. H. S. Childs, chief 
inspector and acting secretary in Mr. Rhodes’ absence, 
reached home Friday. 

C. H. Johnson, of the W. W. Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from the Coast, where he had spent 
two months looking after the company’s logging opera- 
tions in Oregon. 

B. M. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., sales manager for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was in this city Thurs- 
day of last week on his way home from Seattle, where 
he attended the convention and spent some time at the 
exposition. Mr. Nelson is of the opinion that there may 
be serious car shortage trouble this fall, with a big 
crop in sight, due to the fact that the railroad com- 
panies have not been keeping up their equipment. 

The firm of Johnson, Smith & Co., local sash and 
door manufacturers, has been dissolved. © ’ Martin L. John- 
son has bought the inter- 
est of his partner, Thorb- 





jorn Smith, and will ‘ ; Reports. 
i Visconsin ........ 
uperate ™ perenne Minnesota gis papole 20 
hereafter. Michigan ......... a 
Gilbert M. Walker, of a Rese ee 3 
the- Red River Lumber Total ae 
Company, is making @ 9 © ences 
tour of New England by 
automobile, in company 
with L. F. DeGraff, of Wisconsin ...... ed - 
A. Weston & Son, North Minnesota ........ 1 
Tonawanda, : oe RESCRIBMR. oc6 cic ccs 3 


C. J. Winton, of Wau- Total <...... . 39 
sau, Wis., one of the 
leading stockholders in 
the Bemidji Lumber 
Company, and the Thief 

















sister in New York and brothers and sisters in Canaija 
survive him. He was a bachelor. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, Minn., July 26.—Lumbermen have exj- 
rienced trouble and suffered loss as a result of hich 
water. The Stearns Lumber Company, at Ashland aid 
Odanah, Wis., was one of the flood victims. A bridve 
of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota road at Knife 
River, Minn., was swept away, the washout causing a 
loss of $6,000 and a delay of several days in the move- 
ment of logs to Alger, Smith & Co. Duluth was inin- 
dated by the rain, which damaged the streets to the 
amount of about $250,000, not counting the loss to 
private property. 

A dispatch from International Falls states that a 
large saw mill will be erected at that place. It will have 
two bands and resaw, with a capacity of 300,000 feet 
daily and is to be completed about October 1. 

Henry Turrish, who has returned from a business tip 
to the Pacific coast, says that the lumber business in that 
section is improving steadily, with a general upturn in 
all lines. 





NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS FOR JUNE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 28.—Shipments of northern 
pine lumber for June, as reported by thirty-one mills in 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 83,- 
955,988 feet, compared with 99,955,792 feet in June last 
year. This "reported decrease was not expected and is 
generally accounted for by the fact that some of the 
leading mills‘ failed to make reports. It shows a de- 
crease of 11 percent where an increase was expected. 
The total reported for six months of 1909 is 536,756,385 
feet, an increase of 95,047,958 feet, or 21.5 percent over 
the same months last year. 

The hemlock association mills reported shipments of 
19,902,418 feet, an increase over June of last year of 
41,025 feet, or .2 percent. The total shipments for six 
months were 135,2 50,515 feet, an increase of 50,233,487 
feet, or 59 percent. 

The detailed statement of the association’s acting 
secretary, H. 8. Childs, for June is as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF PINE. 
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PRODUCTION OF HEMLOCK. 














Member ———_———Non-Members————_—_ 
Lumber. Lath. Reports. Lumber. Lath. 
24,990,347 3,376, a8 34 20,003,014 1,727,600 
2,997,721 702,000 SOR re SO UR ks on 

Ee. acs Se 11 4,732,941 1, 147,750 
28,487,378 4,078,620 45 24,735,955 2 875, 350 


TOTAL PRODUCTION- BY STATES. 
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TIDINGS OF THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 





Evident Recovery From Summer’s Dullness —New Enterprises in Tennessee—Activity in 
West Virginia—Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Western New York Notes. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


ASHVILLE, TENN., July 29.—Local firms have shipped 
more stock in the last two weeks than in several months. 
Thoy are about sold out in quartered oak and poplar 
bul are still manufacturing lumber. Many carloads of 
lumber have gone out. Trade shows a slow but steady 
improvement. A good many logs are being brought in 
aud the mills are, as a rule, running on full time. In- 
quiries continue to come in freely, with a good sprin- 
kling of orders. Many rural mills operated by local 
firms are running on full time. 

Contractors look for a good fall business. It is esti- 
mated that foundations for 200 houses will be laid in 
Nashville within sixty days. 

The Ransom-Lomax Lumber Company is a recent 
addition to the list of local lumber concerns. Nashville 
men interested in the enterprise include Sam Ransom, 
A. B. Ransom, W. J. Cude and Marvin Ransom. Mr. 
Lomax is from Hohenwald. The company has a capi- 
talization of $50,000 and has closed a deal for the pur- 
chase of a 3,000-acre timber tract in Clayton county, 
Georgia. Two saw mills will be erected. The land is 
heavily timbered with fine oak and poplar. 

A special from Anniston, Ala., states that Capt. R. F. 
Kolb, a well known citizen, is completing the details for 
the reorganization of a company with $600,000 capital 
for the development of rich lumber and mineral lands 
in Shinbone valley. Several prominent men are asso- 
ciated in the enterprise, including two from Tennessee, 
P. M. Clark and C. W. Huffman, of Lebanon. A 25-mile 
railway will be constructed from Pyriton to DeArman- 
ville. The property is said to embrace 25,000 acres of 
timbered land, including pine, poplar and oak. 

Baker, Jacobs & Co. have bought for $45,000 about 
2,600 acres of fine farm and timber land in Warren 
county. It will be developed. 

Deep regret is expressed over the death at Utica, 
N. Y., of C. Will Chappell, president of the National 
Casket Company, as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent. One of the plants of the company is located in 
Nashville. Mr. Chappell was a frequent visitor to this 
city, where he had many friends. 

Albert Haas, president of the Atlanta lumber concern 
which bears his name, stopped over on his way south. 
He reports pine moving in greater volume, with prices 
unsatisfactory. He has had no trouble in getting higher 
grades of hardwoods, 

Mr. Watkins, of the Hardwood Lumber Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was in this city buying lumber. 

J. W. Boyd has gone to Boston, Mass., to join his 
wife for a pleasure trip to Nova Scotia. 

S. M. Elder, tie inspector for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
was in Nashville for a lot of cross ties bought from a 
Nashville concern. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 28.—Although business condi- 
tious are improving and although there is a better de- 
mand for hardwood lumber, some of the big producers in 
this section which have not already done so are pre- 
pariog to shut down shortly, on the theory that improve- 
meut will be greatly stimulated thereby. 

"he Allport Lumber Company, which recently com- 
pleied its band mill near Pine Bluff, Ark., will make a 
specialty of high grade plain and quartered oak and 
Other hardwood lumber. 

\ prominent exporter, with headquarters in Memphis, 
Who is in Europe, writes from Hamburg, Germany, that 
there is not the improvement in demand for American 
hardwoods abroad that he had been led to expect. 

‘he H. D, Williams Cooperage Company, which has 
raiiway running out of Leslie, Ark., is preparing to ex- 
‘ev this five miles, giving it a total mileage of twenty 
hitles 

corge C, Ehemann, of Bennett & Witte, reports im- 
‘vement in the demand for hardwood lumber and 

s that he considers the outlook better. 

‘he Gilchrist-Forduey Company, through its local sales 
sees, reports more demand for yellow pine and some 
rovement in prices. 

John Penrod, president of the American Walnut Cor- 
; ation, Kansas City, Mo., was one of the guests on 

* occasion of the boat ride and picnic given last week 
hy the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

I. P. Abbott, of the Lesh, Proutty & Abbott Com- 
pany, of East Chicago, Ind., was a recent visitor. Mr. 
‘routty is a stockholder in several of the prominent 
‘\\holesale lumber firms in Memphis. 

WW. B. Morgan, seeretary-treasurer of the Anderson- 

lly Company, is out of town on business. 

_ ‘The Memphis Veneer & Saw Mill Company, in which 
James E, Stark, J. 8. Houston, J. F. McIntyre and 
others are interested, is running on full time. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, TENN., July 28.—Trade continues to pick up 
steadily among Bristol lumbermen as well as those 
doing business in this section and the outlook; is,.re- 
garded very bright. Shipments have been heavy of late, 
and while July, probably has not made as good showing 
as June, this is\atiributed to the vaeation period. It 
is believed that the usual summer dullness has passed 
and that conditions will continue to improve. 


J. G. Duke, of Memphis, southern manager for the - 


Phoenix Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., 


was among the prominent machinery men in Bristol this 
week. He spent a day or two in conference with local 
lumber manufacturers, including the Tug River Lumber 
Company, which is extensively operating in this section. 

Another prominent machinery man in Bristol this 
week was Charles H. Adams, of the Prescott Company, 
Menominee, Mich., manufacturer of steam sawmill ma- 
chinery. A number of new saw mills are to be estab- 
lished in this section at an early date. 

The Clark Bros. Company, of Belmont, N. Y., has been 
given an order for a band mill by the Rockcastle Lumber 
Company, of this city, which will be installed at Meek, 
Ky., at once. 

C. Boice, of Richmond, Va., president of the West- 
moreland Lumber Company, who is interested in a lead- 
ing hardwood concern of Bristol, was a visitor in the 
city this week. Mr. Boice is most optimistic as to the 
outlook for business. ~ 

A. M. Osgood, representing John 8. Benedick, of Chi- 
cago, was among the lumber buyers on the Bristol mar- 
ket this week. 

B. B. Burns has gone to Buchanan county, Virginia, 
for a stay on business in connection with the closing up 
of a large deal, recently mentioned in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

J. A. Wilkinson, the well known Bristol manufacturer, 
has just returned from a trip east. Mr. Wilkinson is 
very much encouraged at the business outlook and thinks 
trade will continue to pick up. 

The Bartow Lumber Company soon will start a mill 
at Dunlevie, W. Va., which changed hands some weeks 
ago. It has a daily capacity of 35,000 feet. 

The Ried Lumber Company, of Hickory, N. C., is pre- 
paring to develop a small tract of hardwood timber re- 
cently purchased near Lawndale, N. C. 

The Richland Lumber Company and the Pee Dee River 
Lumber Company, of this city, lumber corporations in 
which J. H. Bryan was interested, will dispose of their 
timber holdings in South Carolina. The Richland com- 
pany has a $20,000 tract in Richland county, South Caro- 
lina. 





FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 


JACKSON, -TENN., July 27.—Business in interior towns 
is fair. Carload shipments are going forward to the 
big markets. Some of the mills are in operation and 
others will resume this fall. The poplar market is 
stronger; also the market on thick gum. Shipments ar- 
riving from the pine districts of the South are larger, 
due to the activity in house building. 

W. A. Kirby, of this city, who was awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of the West Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, has awarded the subcontract for lumber to 
the Enochs Lumber Company, of this city. The amount 
required will be 350,000 feet. The Enochs company 
handles Mississippi pine extensively. 

The Weis & Lesh Company’s dimension stock factory 
is in operation and is utilizing hickory, oak and beech 
in large amounts. 

Young & Cutisinger, recently from Evansville, Ind., 
opened a yard and hardwood business in this city and 
report business satisfactory, with the autumn outlook 
good. 

The William H. Coleman Company is utilizing a large 
amount of oak stock in the manufacture of circled 
heading. 

Mr. Diercks, of Askins & Diercks, Union City, one of 
the pioneers in that territory, expresses the view that 
the summer season has been a quiet one in hardwoods. 
The plant is running only part of the time, with a good 
demand for oak and a better price on poplar. 

Mr. Bransford, of the Bransford Lumber Company, 
catering to the house building and retail trade in Union 
City, said that the summer business in that locality was 
about normal. The company is handling considerable 
Mississippi and Louisiana pine. 

At Paris, house building has kept the lumbermen fair- 
ly busy. This is the seat of the shops, Memphis di- 
vision, of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, which 
are in steady operation. 

W. R. Laseter, of Paris, an uptodate retail lumber 
dealer, says that business is picking up. 

V. R. Harris, of Erin, is operating several saw mills 
and tight cooperage stock plants. He finds the market 
dull for oak cross ties. In lumber he is manufacturing 
oak, poplar and chestnut, the chestnut being scarce. Mr. 
Harris is a holder of 25,000 acres of timber land in that 
district. 

The Tennessee & Cumberland Company is developing 
iron and timber properties in Stewart and Houston 
counties. 

C. Gang, who conducts a saw mill near Erin, is ship- 
ping out poplar stock. - 

Wrinkle, Moore & Co., of MeKenzie, have secured a 
site on which they will erect a warehouse in connection 
with their retail lumber department. They handle floor- 
ing and house building material. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Cmantorrz, N. C., July 27.—Another contestant in 
the field for a railroad from the coal fields of the moun- 
tains to the seaboard is the South Atlantic Transcon- 
tinental Railroad Company, which proposes to build a 
line from the Tennessee coal fields to Wilmington, and 
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You Will 
Be Glad to 
Meet Old 


Customers 


If you have sold them an order of our 


West Va. 


Soft Yellow P OP LAR 


It's the quality that brings them back to you when- 
ever they need anything more in lumber, We are 
manufacturers of and can furnish Bevel Siding, 
Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner rds, Base, 
Door and Window Jams, Columns, Newels, Balus- 
ters, Spindles and Brackets, Oak and Maple Floor- 
ing. All kinds of Hardwoods. Mixed Cars a Specialty. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VIRGINIA. 























wHire PI LING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty $3 33 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














J. W. ROMINE LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber 


Send in your inquiries for 


HARDWOODS. 
Rooms 46-48-50 
Citizens Bank 


Building, PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








PARDEE & CURTIN LUMBER CO., 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber. 
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D. G. COURTNEY, “““v0" 


MANUFACTURER OF 


POPLAR AND OAK LUMBER, R. R. TIES, 
BILL STUFF, TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK. 











Business Chances Along the Line 
of the M. K. & T. Ry. 


Manufacturers are cordially invited to com- 
municate with the Industrial Department for 
information regarding the many opportunities 
offered along the line of the M: K. & T. for 
factory locations, 

We have several good openings for factories. 
The demand for fruit and vegetable crates and 
packages is so great that the smaller plants in 
our territory are too small to supply the de- 
mand. All conditions are favorable for the 


establishment of several of these plants. 

We have also splendid openings for glass, 
eement, and woodworking plants, machine 
shops, canning factories, etc. Cheap fuel is 
offered, building sites are offered by a num- 
ber of our most progressive cities. ThéteSard « 
hundreds pte acres of good truck farm land 


along the dine if communities Where the indus- 


try. hag, stesuccessful:< map 
"Lo. 


T. L. PEELER, Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 
726 Linz Building, DALLAS, TEXAS. : 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE 


The origin of the birdseye figure in some rock 
maple has been a puzzle not only to lumbermen 
but to botanists as well. It is a sort of spiral 
twisting of the fiber which adds greatly to the 
beauty of the piece and does not at all indicate 
unsoundness, the portion showing the birdseye 
being as sound, solid and smooth as any other 
part of the board. 

The engravings herewith show respectively 
bedsteads in birdseye maple and chamber furni- 
ture of this material in process of manufacture. 

It is interesting to note what the various bot- 








BIRDSEYE MAPLE BED ENDS. 


anists have to say about this peculiar figure. Dr. 
Sargent, in his “Trees of North America,” says: 
“Accidental forms with the grain curly or con- 
torted, known as curly and birdseye maple, are 
common and are highly prized in cabinetmak- 
ing.” His opinion as to the accidental origin of 
the birdseye figure is supported by Hough, in 
his “Handbook of Trees,’ who characterizes the 
birdseye and curly figures as “unaccountable 
freaks in the development of individual trees.” . 

On the other hand, Herbert Stone, the English 
expert on trees, says: “The birdseye figure of 


OR) RAK 
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RUBBING AND FINISHING DEPARTMENT. 


maple arises from the attacks of an insect. In 
this instance, the repair of the injury causes a 
little dimple-like depression in the outside of the 
wood, which is faithfully overlaid by every subse- 
quent annual ring.” 

This explanation, which is reinforced by illus- 
trations, seems a réasonable one} The lumberman 
is interested only in the results of these insect 
depredations and wishes they had been more 
numerous. 


(To Be Continued.) 





to Southport, thirty miles down the Cape Fear river, to 
the ocean, and then affording a short eut by canal 
through Florida to the Isthmus of Panama. Col. 8. A. 
Jones, of Waynesville, is. one of the chief men inter- 
ested. It is Colonel Jones’ desire to procure a $5,000,000 
government appropriation for deepening the channel of 
the Cape Fear between Wilmington and Southport, in 
order to make the latter a coaling station for the gov- 
ernment. 

Commissioner Watson, of the state forest board, has 
been invited to speak at the irrigation congress ‘to be 
held in Spokane, Wash., in August. 


~~ 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., July 28.—Improvement in the 
lumber business continues to be noticeable in this sec- 
tion and each week shows a decided change for the bet- 
ter. Cypress has been the favored stock for ten days, 
with heavier sales than for eighteen months. First 
grade oak is looking up and shipments have increased. 
The, lower grades continue to be a little slow, but in- 
quiries are numerous. A slight advance in prices is 
noted. 

The section in and about Morgantown is experiencing 
the ‘‘good old times.’’ The increased number of cars 
required for transporting lumber along the different 
railroads bears evidence of the return of prosperity. 
More lumber is being shipped every day from different 
points along the line between Morgantown and Rowles- 
burg. The greatest increase is noticed at the plants of 
the Tri-State Lumber Company at Lick Run and Suther- 
land, and at various plants at Caddell and Albright. 

The Sewell Lumber Company reports that its plant 
at Sewell will be ready for operation within a few weeks. 
This will be one of the largest plants in the state and 
is located in the heart of one of the highest grade tracts 
of timber in West Virginia. 

The plant of the Bentley & Gerwig’ Furniture Com- 
pany, which has been closed for two weeks, undergoing 
repairs, has resumed operation. This plant usually closes 
for a month during the summer to make repairs and 
give vacations, but this year scarcely two weeks could 
be spared on account of the increase in orders. 

A force of government engineers are at work on the 
Little Kanawha river, making a thorough inspection to 
ascertain the cost necessary to put the present dams in 
first class order, as well as build two or three more. An 
appropriation has been made for this purpose and if 
these improvements are made an all the year shipping 
stage will have been established and an area of many 
miles of backwater created at the head of the river, 
which will have opened up vast areas of timber at a 
minimum marketing cost. 

Edward Ross, with the Fenwick Lumber Company, this 
state, has returned from an extended western trip. His 
wife accompanied him. He reports business better wher- 
ever he traveled. Mr. Ross will remain in this city a few 
days before returning to his regular work. 

Edward C. Gerwig, of the Bentley & Gerwig Furni- 
ture Company, has returned from an extended business 
trip through the markets of the North and the East. 

James Madison Jackson, with the Everglades Cypress 
Lumber Company, is home from an extended trip in the 
East. Mr. Jackson found improvement in the cypress 
market and secured the largest number of orders for 
many months. 

George P. Morgan, with the Mercereau Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from Wheeling and Pittsburg, Pa. 
With Mrs. Morgan he will leave in a few days for At- 
lantic City, for a brief vacation. 

W. W. Watterson, with the Radeker Lumber Company, 
has returned from a successful trip to Cleveland, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., and other cities in that section. He 
found improved business conditions and a larger number 
of inquiries. . 

Will Bryan, of the J. W. Romine Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extended tour of the southern 
part of the state. He made a careful examination of 
the conditions and believes that a great change for the 
better is close at hand. All the mills were busy, many 
working overtime, and the lumber on hand was being 
assorted and inspected and everything put in readiness 
for the heavy shipments which are sure to come. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, July 27.—While the lumber trade in 
central Ohio is not as active as it was before the finan- 
cial depression, great improvement is noted. Prices, 
especially for the lower grades of hardwoods, show firm- 
ness. Yellow pine continues to improve and in fact 
stronger conditions prevail in practically all varieties. 

Government figures show that originally the forest 
area of Ohio consisted of 23,470,000 acres or 90 percent 
of the total area. The present estimate is 4,800,000 
acres, which amount is 18 percent of the total land 
area. The bulletin shows that 18,670,000 feet of lumber 
have been cut in Ohio between 1880 and 1907. This is 
27/10, percent of the total lumber cut in the United 





‘States. 


Kenneth McLeod, president of the American. Hard- 
wood Company, will leave soon for England, to complete 
a deal started in March and April when he was in 
London and Liverpool. 

J. E. Cummins, general manager for the Columbus 
Saw Mill Company, reports a much better market in the 
domestic line, but a decreasing demand abroad. The 
company does considerable export business to Hamburg,, 
Germany, especially in walnut ‘and other fine, grades of; 
hardwoods. It has completed a 5-room, office, building 
at its plant on Dublin avenue. ~ ‘Seve: 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
one of the largest plants in the world of its kind, will 
begin soon the erection ofa large addition to the plant 
on Fourth ‘street. 


J. W. Mayhew, sales manager for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, says orders are coming in better. 

John R. Gobey, president of the John R. Gobey Lum- 
ber Company;*reported orders coming in well. The mai 
ket was strong, especially in yellow pine. The com- 
pany was making preparation for a better trade all alony 
the line. 

Secretary McNulty, of the J. J. Snider Lumber Con 
pany, reported a fairly good market. He believed that 
fall prospects were good. Prices in the retail tra 
were low. 

T. J. Dundon, a local retailer, will make an extende:! 
trip to the Pacific coast. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 28.—There is strong evidence: 
of a revival of business conditions in this city in the 
box manufacturing business, which is now active. Me:- 
chandise shipping cases of all kinds are in good demanii. 
A new demand on the boxmaking industry has been 
created by the aetion of the board of health in com- 
pelling all dairymen to sell milk in glass bottles, an: 
partitioned boxes are required holding two dozen quar' 
bottles each. These are now being made by thousans. 

Planing mills and sash and door factories are very 
busy with orders sufficient to run until cold weathe:. 
There has been a steady increase in orders during July. 

Bailey H. Hayes, a carpenter, alleged to have boug!it 
a lot of lumber said to have been stolen from yariis 
of the Cincinnati Poplar Company by Patrick Holmes, 
an employee of the yard, was-on Saturday last bound 
over to the grand jury on the charge of receiving stolen 
goods, his bond being fixed at $1,000. Holmes also was 
bound over on the charge of grand larceny. 

The vigor with which these cases are prosecuted, ani 
the unrelenting persistence of W. E. DeLaney, in tlie 
Schantz failure, show that Cincinnati is a very poor 
place to practice shady transactions. 

The National Carriage & Reed Company, the largest 
of its kind in the country, has changed its name to the 
Ficks Carriage & Reed Company. The Ficks brothers, 
Louis and Albert, founders of the National, are the new 
company. 

Haberer & Co., the carriage manufacturers, are just 
completing an immense addition to their factory build- 
ings on Evans street, which will be devoted to the 
manufacture of automobiles. 

Affairs at headquarters of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers of the United States have been unusually quict 
the last week, not a single visitor registering. Secretary 
Lewis Doster is at the New York office, where he has 
been detained by business, though he was expected home 
last week. President C. N. Carrier was stated to be due 
in Chicago today. The weekly crop and business bulletin 
was put in the mail Tuesday. Reports were all favor- 
able to improved business conditions. 

E. E. Ferris, the well known lumberman and millman 
of the east end, is an ardent motor boatman, and owns 
one of the fastest craft on the river, the Uncle Pete, 
which was entered in the motorboat regatta on the Ohio 
river last Saturday. His boat came in third, but the 
Idler, which came in second, was disqualified, and Uncl: 
Pete drew second prize. 

The many friends of O. P. Hurd, of Cairo, will be 
pained to learn that on Monday last his only child die, 
at the home of his wife’s mother in Covington, Ky. The 
baby was four months old. The funeral was held Wednes- 
day and interment was in Evergreen cemetery. 

J. Levy, the hustling representative of the Little River 
Lumber Company in Tennessee, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, Pa., blew into town last week and put some 
life into the sleepy downtown offices, not overlooking his 
friend Sam Richey. Mr. Levy was returning from a 
visit to the plant, and stated that business was good with 
him; that his concern was not overstocked and wis 
selling its output. 

The Francke mill, at St. Bernard, Ohio, has been 
closed down for a repair and improvement campaign, 
and will then get busy again sawing selected hardwood 
logs, which are all brought by rail. 

B. F. Dulweber, of the John Dulweber Company, says 
business is fairly satisfactory at the yards on the wes! 
side. He is chairman of the river and rail committee 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. He is working on 
the demurrage rules, and has made some changes which 
he is confident will go a long way toward producing sat- 
isfactory results. 

Confidence among lumbermen is getting strong. Al 
ready there is talk of a probable car shortage this fall. 
Investigation into this matter shows that while railroads 
centering in the Ohio valley have thousands of cars 
idle, it is claimed that but a very small percentage of 
these cars would be available, as they are old cars, tum- 
bledown and ramshackle, and would be unfit for an) 
kind of service without undergoing extensive repairs. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SoutH BeEnp, Inp., July 27.—D. F. Elkerton & Co. 
have bought 100,000 feet of elm, ash, oak and other tim 
ber in Wayne township, Cass county, Mich., and ar 
floating it down Dowagiac creek to their mill on the Mid- 
dle crossing. 2 - 

Finis Cartwright, lumber dealer, recently fell, injur- 
ing a leg which it became necessary to amputate a! 
Epworth hospital. He rallied well after the operation 
and it is. believed will recover. 

Maywald;.Bros., of Goshen, are building an addition 
to their furniture plant. 

The stave and,,hoop factory.at. New Carlisle is ii 
operation after a shutdown of several weeks’ duratio) 
while additional building was being constructed. 

J. M. Studebaker, of the Studebaker Bros. Manufac- 
turing Company, has returned from a trip through Ohio, 
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in the course of which he visited Ashland, the first home 
of the Studebaker brothers after leaving Pennsylvania 
and before locating in this city. 

‘he Rumely Manufacturing Company, of Laporte, is 
building an addition to its plant. In laying the founda- 
tion 624 30-foot piles were used at a cost of $8 each. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 

HVANSVILLE, Inp., July 27.—Hardwood manufacturers 
report trade active and indicative of an advance in the 
fall. Quartered oak is in better demand. Nos. 1 and 2 
plain white oak are scarce. This scarcity is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that most of the white oak in this 
section has been cut. Demand for hickory is picking 
up on account of the increased activity of vehicle manu- 
facturers. Yellow pine is improving. Planing mills are 
looking for a fine fall trade. Lath and. shingle men 
report trade better. ; 

Slack barrel trade on beer bottle barrels is good, but 
the demand for flour barrels is slack, because of the 
scarcity of new wheat and the fact that flour mills are 
not running on full time. 

red Bockstege, of the Bockstege Furniture Com- 
pany, accompanied by his wife and party of friends, will 
leave August 1 for a trip to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

i’. S. O’Hara, who left the Henderson Builders’ Sup- 
ply Company, of Henderson, Ky., to fill a position 
with the Evansville Sash & Door Company, will assume 
his new duties on August 1 and will move his family 
to this eity. His daughter, Miss Jennie, is employed on 
the editorial staff of a local newspaper. 

The main factory building of the E.-Q. Smith Chair 
Company has been completed and will be oceupied in a 
short time. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, 
has bought a touring car of expensive make. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, and Bedna A. 
Young, of Young & Cutsinger, will leave on August 1 
for a trip to Seattle. Frank Cutsinger, of Young & 
Cutsinger, is at Jackson, Tenn., where the firm is 
building a saw mill, to have a daily capacity of from 
25,000 to 50,000 feet. The office force of Maley & 
Wertz will spend its vacation in August. W. H. Tar- 
tington will go to Chicago; Miss Fay Frost will spend 
her vacation visiting friends in Illinois, while Miss 
Alma Wood will spend several weeks at the Thousand 
Islands, where she will fish with a party of friends. 

Mr. Gear, of the Buffalo Veneer Works, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who was in this city on business, reported the 
eastern trade much improved. 

The saw mill of the C. P. White Lumber Company is 
running full time. The company recently removed from 
Boonville in order to get better railroad facilities. 

J. V. Stimpson, a hardwood lumber manufacturer of 
Huntingburg, is spending his vacation at his summer 
home on the lakes in the northern part of Indiana. His 
plant at Huntingburg is running on full time. 

Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics’ Planing Mill, re- 
ports business good. He says the outlook for a good 
fall trade could be no better. 

William Heyns, of the Evansville Dimension Company, 
says that locally the veneer business has been active all 
Summer, 

R. S. Viets, manager for the Indiana Egg Case Com- 
pany, accompanied by his wife, is having splendid luck 
fishing at one of the laké’resorts in Michigan. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 28.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club held a meeting at the Seelbach hotel last night. 
lt has been decided to have the weekly dinners of the 
club on Tuesdays instead of Mondays, owing to the fact 
that President A. E. Norman and other members of the 
cli!) found Monday inconvenient. Attendance was large. 
Whiie the general tone of the diseussion of trade con- 
ditions indieated that the situation is quiet, August is 
expected to produce important business. 

Owing to the difficulty experienced in getting logs to 
the mill, due to the heavy rains which have made the 
toads almost impassable, the Edward L. Davis Lumber 
Company has elosed its mill at Glasgow, Ky. 

Although the lumber business is quiet with the E. B. 
Norman Lumber Company, the box factory which it oper- 
ates is kept busy. 

The Boone Lumber Company, of Ford, which is one 
of the producing factors for the Louisville Point Lumber 
Company, finds that labor is so busy building tobaeco 
barns to handle this season’s record crop of tobacco that 
it is almest impossible to get hands for the saw mill. 

One of the most profitable lines of the business of 
the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company is the handling of 
chicle, the active principle of chewing gum. This com- 
modity is extracted in the form of sap from the sapa- 
(lilla tree, which grows in Central America. The Mengel 
company handles it with the-crews which cut the ma- 
hogany trees. The duty is 10 cents a pound. Last year 
the Mengels imported more than 100,000 pounds of the 
Siuff, and this year will bring in even more. 

Clarence R. Mengel, who is in Mexico, will return to 
"his country about August 5. D. C. Harris, traffic man- 
ager for the company, reported that business is im- 
proving, The mill is running every day. 

_Greater Louisville day was celebrated at Fontaine 
erry park by the Advertisers’ Club July 22 in prepara- 
‘lon for the convention of the Associated’ Advertising 
‘‘lubs of America, which will meet in this city Atigust 
~5-27, A. E. Norman, Barry Norman and T. M. Brown, 
‘embers of the Hardwood Club, attended. 

W. W. Jett, president of the E. L. Hughes Company, 
said that an advanee of 10 percent will be made on all 
classes of millwork by his company, beginning August 1. 

J. W. Newman, secretary of the Kentucky State Fair, 


has announced that Wednesday, September 15, will be 
Lumbermen’s day.- Len G. Herndon is making arrange- 
ments for the celebration that night of the Hoo-Hoo, of 
which he is Vicegerent. 

The Forest Service, in working out its report on the 
utilization of Kentucky woods, will include data relative 
to the products manufactured and the field of trade; 
kind of wood used in production of each article; ap- 
proximate amount used annually; cost f. o. b. factory of 
lumber bought; source of raw material; grades of lum- 
ber used, and smallest size of each class of material 
which profitably can be bought. 

The Louisville Baseball Club, of which George Tebeau 
was the owner, has been sold to the son of a wealthy 
lumberman of St. Louis. The purchaser was William 
Grayson, jr., son of William Grayson, of the Grayson- 
McLeod Lumber Company, which has offices in the 
Wright building in St. Louis. The price paid was 
about $50,000. 

The Jeffersonville (Ind.) plant of the American Car 
& Foundry Company will double the number of em- 
ployees because the demand for cars has assumed the 
aspects of a boom. At Madison, Ind., St. Charles, Mo., 
and Paducah, Ky., car building has become active. 

Harry S. Jordan, president of the Michigan Chair 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., entertained Fred W. 
Keisker, a local furniture man, at a dinner at the Penin- 
sula Club of that city recently. 





AT A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


ASHLAND, Ky., July 28.—Leon Isaacson, vice president 
of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, 
was a business caller. He reports business improving and 
satisfactory. The band and the planing mills are run- 
ning full time, large amounts of finished product in pop- 
lar being shipped to retail yards, especially in Ohio and 
Indiana, where this company has a large trade. 

W. R. Vansant, of Rush, states that business is satis- 
factory. He is encouraged over the outlook. 

J. W. Kitchen, of the J. W. Kitchen Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip through Ohio 
and Michigan. Orders secured were of a desirable kind. 
Prospects are bright. This company has placed on stick 


at its mill-in Ironton, Ohio, a large amount of fine- 


poplar lumber, which will be in excellent condition for 
the fall market. 

J. W. Martin, of the Martin & Wells Lumber & Timber 
Company, South Bend, Ind., was in Ashland looking after 
the interests of his company. Business is satisfactory, 
with prospects bright. 

R. G. Page, secretary of the Licking River Lumber 
Company, who is on a business trip through the West, 
will include Canada in his itinerary. The company ships 
large amounts of lumber over the border. It is operating 
its saw and planing mills at Farmers full time. 

G. Gilbert and W. A. Porter, of the Flynn Lumber 
Company, Swiss, W. Va., were business callers. Business 
with their company is satisfactory. Mills are running 
full time getting out oak and poplar. This company 
owns a large amount of timber land in West Virginia, 
and, owning its own tramroads, is enabled to operate 
steadily. 





—_—_— 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burrao, N. Y., Juiy 28.—At last accounts F. M. Sul- 
livan was reported to be getting along as well as could 
be expected, but it will be several weeks before he will 
be about his duties again. 

A. E. Davenport, of the Pascola Lumber Company, 
so unfortunate as to be struck in the eye by a baseball 
at the Lumber Exchange outing, is laid up for awhile. 

Angus McLean, of the McLean interests, is spending 
most of his time at the Bathurst mill of the company, 
where everything is reported to be running smoothly. 

The Memphis mill of Scatcherd & Son is running 
most of the time, there being still some difficulty in 
getting logs. They report that the demand for quar- 
tered oak is not so heavy as it was. 

G. Elias & Bro. have been getting in several cargoes 
of northern hardwoods and white pine to fill out their 
assortments for the fall trade, which they expect to be 
brisk. 

A. Miller is not looking for very much trade until 
after September 1, but he says that he has had a very 
satisfactory trade in birch and ash this summer. 

° * 





ARTICULATED COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES. 


The American Locomotive Company, with headquar- 
ters 30 Church street, New York city, has recently issued 
its pamphlet No. 10,034, which consists of a very com- 
plete and instructive paper on the articulated compound 
type of locomotives read by C. J. Mellin, consulting 
engineer of the company, before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. The paper describes fully the 
characteristic features of this type of engine, and the 
text is well illustrated by line cut drawings of special 
details as constructed by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. Line cut illustrations of the side elevations are 
included in the pamphlet, among them two preliminary 
designs for passenger service. The last ten pages of 
the pamphlet contain extracts from the discussion of 
the paper, and halftone illustrations of a number of 
engines of this type built in this country, the principal 
specifications of each design being given in tabular form 
beneath the illustration. 

The paper, while a technical, is readily under- 
standable to the lay mind, particularly through the 
medium of the numerous illustrations, and its perusal 
is commended to those interested in the use of locomo- 
tives, especially on roads characterized by heavy 
gradients and sharp curves, 
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Nicholson on 
Factory Organization 
and Costs 


This new work (just from the press) is of 
such value to every lumber accountant ‘and 
lumber manufacturer and every one interested in 
the subject of lumber manufacturing costs, that 
we have placed it onsale and shall be pleased 
to fill orders for it. 

The writer is a well known cost specialist and 
the work is the result of his experience in install- 
ing several hundred cost systems during twenty 
years of experience in this particular line, and 
embracing nearly every line of manufacture. 
The book is 84x11 inches, bound in half 
morocco, and its 410 pages give complete in- 
formation for the installation of a cost system 
such as might be installed by a system special- 
ist at a charge of $500 or more. 

The book will be sent prepaid at the 
regular published price, $12. Prospec- 


tus and table of contents on application. 
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Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 


1 door from 5th Avenue, | 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. The 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the European 
plan. Rooms $1.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful oe 


Elevated and Subway 
Stations 1 block away. 
Surface Cars pass the door. 


H. F. Ritchey, 
Manager. 


Write for Map and Booklet 
of New York. 
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ington T ypewriters have 
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Model 11, 
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(Incorporated) 
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ee ST. LOUIS. “Bg 


“Stronger than the Law” 














“STAR BRAND 
SHOES ARE 
BETTER” 





Write and ask us to explain to you thoroughly just how the 
“Stronger than the Law” shoe is made. We will explain to 
you those methods of waterproof tanning and honest construc- 
tion which have caused merchants and wearers everywhere 
to call “The Stronger than the Law” Shoe the strongest 
and longest wearing shoe in the world. 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE Co. 
Please send your Catalog of ‘‘Star Brand’”’ Shoes. 











ROBERTS JORNSONG RAND SHOECE 
MANUFACTURERS. ST.LOUIS, 





DIRECTORS: 
WM. H. STEELE, GKO. E. HIBBARD, L. M. BORGBHSS, 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres’t & Gen. Mgr. Sec’y. 


L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Wholesale 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








(Oak, Ash, Birch, | Walnut 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS: 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark. 


Write tor Prices. 


\ American Hardwood Lor. Co.°™mo.'> 


T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































will find it to their advantage 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 








» to send for free‘sattiple pages | 














LUMBER ACTIVITIES OF THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Yellow Pine Market Good—Curtailment Policy Maintained and Prices Held Up—Timber 


Transfer—Excellent Crop Prospect. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 26.—Season considered, the 
lumber demand is fair, but local operators admit very 
readily that it might be better. Yellow pine is selling 
fairly well, the call for car material helping the average 
out considerably. Dimension is in good demand and some 
items are in scant supply. Mills are holding down the 
output nobly, as a rule, and from present appearances 
there will be no serious break in the curtailment policy 
until prices are firmly established on more satisfactory 
levels. Rumors are heard occasionally that some of the 
advances noted a fortnight ago have not been well main- 
tained, but general report is that the price tendency is 
toward strength. A somewhat better foreign demand is 
noted, specially South American. 

Cypress sales are not so brisk as ten days ago, though 
a seasonable business is in sight, and millmen are not 
worried over situation or outlook. Shipments are going 
forward in good volume. Advances made by the July 
10 list are reported firmly held and readily enforced. 
The cut has not been increased and mill stocks are badly 
broken. The market is without special feature and 
demand is said to be very evenly distributed. 

Hardwood call is about stationary. There is a fair 
business in the oak upper grades, with gum and ash 
quiet and resultantly weak in price. Buying is mostly 
hand to mouth. Mills are said to be decidedly shy on 
certain items, with no accumulation save in the lower 
grades, which are slow sale. Northern buyers are said 
to be holding off on the theory that the millmen are 
overloaded on stock and may be forced to make further 
concessions. Reports here indicate that this belief is 
fallacious and may prove rather expensive to the buyers 
who stave off their purchases overlong. ; 

New light was thrown on the car situation by the 
issuance of a circular by the Southern Pacific railroad 
directing that all heavy (presumably green) lumber be 
shipped in flat cars hereafter, and shingle shipments in 
stock cars, owing to the scarcity of the better equip- 
ment in this section. Lumbermen on the Louisiana lines 
of the system are not pleased with the order and prob- 
ably will protest its enforcement. Shipment on flat cars 
not only exposes the lumber, but during rainy periods 
considerably increases its weight, while the attempt to 
force shingle shipments in stock cars is resisted on the 
ground that the cars frequently are delivered on sidings 
in filthy condition, forcing the shipper either to clean the 
ear at his own expense or take the risk of damaged stock. 
Issuance of the notice indicates that the car shortage on 
this particular line, which is extensively patronized by 
the cypress people, has come to stay, though some of 
the shippers intimate that the road is merely sending its 
best cars into Texas for use of the Lone Star State 
lumbermen, and giving the Louisianians the worst of 
the deal. The discrimination charged is attributed in 
some quarters to the effective work of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, which is exceedingly active in protect- 
ing the interests of Texas shippers. Others believe that 
the road really is shy of equipment and is doing the 
best it can under the circumstances. 

This week the Louisiana State Board of Equalization 
is expected to get down to business. The governor 
favors a speedy disposition of its business in order that 
the rolls as revised may be returned to the parish as- 
sessors early and facilitate collection of taxes. Last 
week little was done save preliminary work. Hearings 
were granted to property owners who wanted a reduc- 
tion of the parish assessors’ figures or were fighting a 
possible increase by the board, but the equalizers gave 
no hint of what their decisions in the matters would be. 
As the majority of them returned home for the week 
end no meeting of the board was held today. 

A number of north Louisiana lumbermen met at Alex- 
andria last Wednesday to discuss market conditions. 
Press reports of the consultation intimate that the con- 
ferees took a rather gloomy view of the present situa- 
tion, stating that there had been a perceptible slacken- 
ing of demand from the middle West, where dealers were 
holding back orderg in spite of the fact that their stecks 
were low and poorly assorted. Crosstie operators in 
DeSoto parish are quoted as complaining that their 
product is specially slow sale just now. In that see- 
tion there is a strong demand for the retention of the 
lumber duties fixed by the Senate bill and the action of 
the Louisiana congressmen who have voted for the tariff 
on lumber is warmly approved. 

It is reported that R. M. Gearen, of DeQuincey, La., 
has sold approximately 15,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber abutting on the Frisco railroad west of DeQuincey 
to the Texas Creosoting Company, of Texarkana, the 
deal including a 60-acre site upon which the purchasing 
company proposes to establish a mill of 25,000 to 50,000 
feet capacity to work the timber up. Five years is 
allowed for the removal of the logs. The consideration 
is stated at $60,000. 

The Scranton Shingle Mill, at Pascagoula, Miss., re- 
ports the manufacture of 64,000 shingles from a single 
cypress log brought down from Leaf, Si 


shingle record or not. J Hee 
From Slidell, La., it is répoftéd that thé H. ‘Weston 
Lumber Company, of Logtown, Miss., has bought several 
thousand acres of timberland in that vicinity from 
George H. Krause. 
It is announced that the plant of the Hurricane Creek 
Lumber Company, of Hurricane Creek, La., will be re- 


ss., which is the. 
mill record, whether it rings the bell as the cypress 


moved in a short time to Guy, La., where the compan 
has secured a large tract of pine timber. 

Fred Grace, register of the state land office and ex 
officio state forester, has been advised by the feder:! 
Forest Service that Forester A. G. Peters, of that d 
partment, will visit Louisiana in August or Septembe: 
to make a study of forestry conditions in this state. 
Mr. Grace has assured the federal officers that he will be 
glad to assist its representative. 

The saw and planing mill buildings under construction 
by the City Lumber Company, recently organized ai 
Magnolia, Miss., are rapidly nearing completion and the 
machinery is being installed. 

The Duckworth Lumber Company, at Ville Plate, La 
is putting in a new mill with a 7-foot band saw rig. 

The mill of Dibert, Stark & Brown, at Donner, La., 
is temporarily shut down to permit the installation of a 
new 16-inch single band saw to replace the 12-inch. The 
capacity of the plant will be increased to 200,000 feet 
by the change. 

Plans for the colonization of cutover lands in Si. 
Tammany parish, across the lake from New Orleans, are 
said to be nearing completion. It is reported that 10,000 
acres already have been secured for the purpose ani 
negotiations are now in progress with parties who pro- 
pose to bring in sixty families of experienced truck 
farmers from the West, the present idea being to or- 
ganize a codperative truck farming colony. 

The Delatowr, a new dredgeboat under contract for 
the government engineers, to be used in dredging ani 
removing obstructions from Louisiana bayous, has been 
completed and will at once be added to the engineers’ 
fleet on Bayou Gross Tete, where a fight against the 
encroachments of the troublesome water hyacinth is 
being carried on. With the addition the engineers hope 
to keep the larger waterways tolerably free of the pest, 
which has, at times seriously interfered with logging 
operations in the bayous and canals of south Louisiana. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, returned this morning, via 
St. Louis, from Seattle, where he attended the annua! 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as 
one of the cypress envoys. He was receiving the con- 
gratalations of the lumber bunch this afternoon on two 
counts; first, because the cypress contingent landed the 
1910 meeting of the National for New Orleans, and 
second, because he had the forethought to beat thé wreck 
on the Wabash near Kansas City, which happened along 
just twelve hours too late to provide him with an in- 
voluntary bath or a bunk in the hospital. 

W. E. Hoshall, of Hoshall & McDonald Bros., the well 
known hardwood manufacturers, returned home last night 
from Michigan, having stopped off in Chicago en route. 
While away Mr. Hoshall attended the furniture buyers’ 
exposition at Grand Rapids, Mich. He reported the out- 
look for fall business in the hardwood line as excellent. 

A. M. Turner, of the Allegheny Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, was a business visitor here today. 

ann RO 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CuaruEs, La., July 27.—Local sales agents for 
yellow pine mills assert that there has been an advance 
of $1.50 a thousand on all dimension and export grades 
and that the market for this class of goods cogtinues 
to grow stronger. The export trade has been partivularly 
good and the local mills have been fortunate in securing 
a number of large, profitable orders. As an indica- 
tion of how the market is advancing one mill received an 
order for twenty-two cars of heavy timbers from a large 
railway system, which was not booked, because the rail 
road waited ten days after receipt of quotations before 
mailing acceptance. 

Finished stock continues more or less a drug on the 
market. It is expected that the fall retail business 
will help in creating a market for this kind of lumber, 
as crop reports indicate that the farmers of the West 
and South are sure to harvest better crops than for 
several years. 

Many of the large manufacturers have signified thei: 
intention of keeping the output within sight of the de- 
mand, thus securing instead of destroying the demand. 

The Westville Lumber Company, at Westville, Tex., 


-has completed a mill pond which will afford amp! 


water supply to operate full time. 

All of the big mills at Lake Charles are runnin: 
full time with the exception of the Long-Bell plani 
which continues to operate four days a week. 

Twelve large concrete dry kilns are being erected b: 
the Tremont Lumber Company at Rochelle, La. This 
company has twelve kilns in operation. An extensio! 
64 feet long is being added to the planing mill, makiny 
the total length 320 feet. 





MARKED IMPROVEMENT AT SHREVEPORT. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 24.—A thorough canvas among 
the .lumbermen of this city strengthens the feeling al- 
ready rife that the manufacturing interests have crosse‘! 
the Rubicon and that the days of low prices and abnor- 
mal output have come to a close. Within the last. thirty 
days'‘a substantial rise in prices has developed, and 
though this in itself is a source of satisfaction, ‘thée' fact 
that such a situation prevails, especially at a time, which, 
in former years has not been noted as marking an era 0! 
higher prices, is worthy of a little analysis. 

Since February, when the market, in emulation of the 
example of Darius Green’s airship, struck terra firma 
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\ith a dull thud, manufacturers have been inclined to 
cok with a skeptical eye upon the reports of promised 
uigher prices. Gradually, however, it has dawned upon 
» millmen that unless some drastic measures were 
ken, a condition of demoralization was bound to pre- 
iil, and one by one, outputs were diminished, until the 
pply was within a reasonable proportion to the de- 
ind. It ean safely be stated that the determination 
o apply the only remedy—curtailment—-has resulted in 
lacing the market on a healthier basis than has been 
nessed for many months. 

\s an illustration of the changed condition of affairs, 
comparison with three months ago, may be noted the 
cise of a Shreveport wholesaler, who during the last 
week issued an inquiry to the majority of mills in this 
state, embracing most of the general yard items in yel- 
low pine, and offering considerably better prices than 
the market of thirty days ago. It is a happy com- 
mentary upon the wisdom of the manufacturer to note 
that 75 percent of the manufacturers to whom these 
inquiries were sent were unable to quote because of the 
broken condition of their stocks. 

Considering that fall buying is almost due and that 
indications point toward excellent crop conditions, it is 
generally predicted that the upward trend of the lum- 
ber market has not reached its termination. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


\loBILE, ALA., July 28.—The sawn timber market on 
the Gulf remains on a 21-cent basis, being denominated 
as steady, and neither an advance nor a decline appears 
probable for a time. What arrivals have reached the 
ports have been chiefly on contract, and heavy ship- 
ments are being loaded, particularly at Mobile and Pen- 
sacola, 

Inquiries for sawn timber from the other side are in 
less evidence, but price offerings on those submitted 
maintain the recent moderate advances. 

The general timber market of the United Kingdom 
appears to be recovering from a long period of depres- 
sion, but growth is gradual. Reports of business con- 
ditions in Germany are less gloomy. 

July 1 stock lists for Liverpool and Manchester show 
a decrease at Liverpool and an increase at Manchester, 
the combined stocks being 206,000 cubic feet greater 
than those of the previous month. This is accounted for 
by the arrival at Manchester shortly before the end of 
June of two large cargoes. Consumption for the two 
ports for six months is reported at 1,605,000 cubic feet 
as compared with 1,542,000 feet in 1908. Clyde stocks 
on June 30 were heavy, but slightly under those of 1907 
and 1908. 

The outward movement has been fairly heavy, the 
largest quantity going from Pensacola. H. Baars & 
Co. cleared a cargo for Genoa and a part cargo for 
Sharpness, and the Pensacola Lumber Company a sailing 
cargo for Naples. In addition a large cargo went to the 
west coast of England, and one from Mobile to the 
Bristol channel. Parcels and part cargoes also went 
forward to Ayr, Rotterdam, Greenock and Liverpool. 

With offers for heartface from abroad about 14/10 
for 1x4, there is little opportunity for shippers to turn 
over stock with any chance of profit. Quotations at the 
Gulf ports may be placed at $24 for 1x4, and $25 for 
1x6, which is considerably below the values obtainable 
a few months ago. 

lfunter, Benn & Co., of this city, are loading the 
stexzmer Venetia at this port for South Africa, and the 
vessel will be cleared for Delagoa bay. There are at 
least three other vessels under charter for cargoes from 
the Gulf to South Africa. One of these is the steamer 
Royal Prince, which will carry parcels, and for which 
Elder, Dempster & Co.’s Mobile office is booking orders. 
The Royal Prince, after taking on her Gulf cargo, will 
coniplete loading at New York. 

Steamer Angola has arrived at Port Arthur and will 
be luaded for South Africa by the Standard Export Lum- 
ber Company. Last year’s shipments showed a material 


gain in this trade and the outlook for 1909 favors fur- 
the: inerease. 

‘1: the South American trade many charters for River 
Plsrc are loading, with additional orders reported during 
the last week. “Advices from that region indicate belief 
in sn approach of declining activity. Those engaged 
in ‘his trade hope that this prophecy will not be justified, 
bu! the argument is supported by the large volume of 


ex; orts sinee the opening of the year and the very 
cou-iderable extent of engagements for advance loading. 
On the other hand the remarkable prosperity of the 
soulhern republics fer more than a year and conse- 
quent growth in building and other operations calling 
lun:ber into use, have increased the quantity the market 


eargo for Porto Rico, and a small vessel went to Jamaica. 

The interior home trade shows encouraging strength, 
improvement being apparent both in the volume of 
orders and the prices current. The fact that gains are 
manifest in this usually dull season holds much promise 
for the opening of fall trade, and manufacturers are 
sanguine: Prices have not advanced much, but ex- 
periment low price offers are being turned down and 
the mills are chary of sales on quotations for advanced 
delivery. 

Railroad buying has not become an important factor, 
but increases in this branch of the trade are noted. 


FROM ACROSS THE BORDER. 


Dearth In American Demand for Shingles—Lath 
Trade Dull—Saskatchewan on Rampage 
—Higher Wages for Lumberjacks. 





HULL, QUE., July 27.—The dearth of orders for shin- 
gles from American sources is disconcerting to local 
manufacturers. With the prospective increase in tariff 
from 30 to 50 cents there should be a stimulated demand, 
but on the contrary there is even less business in this 
line than last year or the year before. Consequently a 
big supply of the better grade of cedar and pine shingles 
is on hand in the Ottawa valley. J. R. Booth reports 
that he is selling shingles as fast as he produces them, 
but this is due no doubt to the fact that he has steady 
customers. Smaller makers state that buying is slow, 
especially in the expensive white cedar shingles, which 
they do not care to sell for less than $4.25 a thousand 
f. o. b. Hull. The clear 18-inch butt in this stock brings 
$3 a thousand or the same as clear butt pine. 

Trade in lath is dull and prices are 10 percent lower 
than earlier in the season. The decline in lath prices 
corresponds exactly with the decline a year ago when 
the best white pine lath in the Hull district sold at $3 
a thousand. The market for good pine stock is firm, but 
shipping is slow. The yards are well stocked and the 
prospect is that a large stock will be carried over till 
next year. 

In a few weeks the hiring of jacks for the Ottawa 
valley<lumber camps will be in progress. Wages are 
likely to average $28 a month compared with $24 last 
year. Lumberjacks are not so plentiful as in 1908, so 
great has been the demand for men on the railways and 
in the mining camps. Curtailment of sawing operation 
and the engaging of fewer men on the river drives had 
the effect also of scattering to other parts the element 
usually drawn upon for the work in the shanties. Manu- 
facturers of lumber will also have to meet great ad- 
vances in the provision line. The cost of furnishing the 
camps with fodder for the horses and food for men is 
at least 10 percent greater than a year ago. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Vancouver, B. C., July 24.—E. B. Kurtz, president of 
the American Finance & Security Company, of New 
York; W. R. Welsh, timber broker, New York, and his 
western representative, F. J. King, Seattle, Wash., were 
in this city last week and went up to Howe sound to 
inspect a large cedar and fir proposition. The area con- 
sists of twenty-eight sections. Four cruisers accompany 
the party to check up the original report. At the con- 
clusion of this trip the party will proceed to Vancouver 
island, where various tracts of timber owned by dif- 
ferent individuals, as well as by the Canadian Pacific 
railway, will be inspected. The area it is proposed to 
acquire consists of about 100,000 acres adjacent to and 
north of Cowichan lake. If the deals come to a succéss- 
ful conclusion two large saw mills and a 30-mile rail- 
way will be built. Last winter, Mr. Welsh, who is 
senior partner of the firm of Lyons & Welsh, New York, 
sold the Jordan river timber limits on Vancouver island 
to a syndicate of Michigan capitalists. 

H. L. Jenkins, senior member of the Vancouver Tim- 
ber & Trading Company, a lumberman known from 
Minnesota to the Coast, is about to erect a 10-story steel 
office building at a cost of $115,000. 

The usual annual loss of logs in the Saskatchewan 


. river has occurred at Edmonton on account of high 


water. The river rose swiftly and suddenly, breaking 
the booms of the Walter’s mill, the Edmonton Lumber 
Company and the Fraser Lumber Company at Edmon- 
ton. The loss is expected to be as large as last year, 
when 2,000,000 feet was swept down the river. After 
the disastrous experience of last year the lumbermen at 








The Old Way. 


HE TIME THAT IS WASTED ‘' 


in and around some saw mills would go a 
long way toward paying the operating expenses 
of the plants. The most successful operator today 
is the one who has eliminated the waste entirely 
or at least reduced it to a minimum. This is ac- 
complished only by installing the most improved 
equipment in every department of the business 
from the woods to the shipping platform. 

Much valuable time is wasted in the lumber 
yard by the old fashioned method of “toting” 
boar by hand, one at a time, instead of convey- 
ing it in bulk automactically via the cable route. 
The better mills are now equipped throughout 
with wire trams, either over head or on the ground, 
or both. One especially fine mill in Arkansas is so 
splendidly equipped in this way that the lumber is 
scarcely touched by the hand of man from the tree 
to the finished product. Wire cables do all of 
the conveying. 


But there are cables—and cables. A r cable is 


worse — the = —— “man power’ of “toting.” 

at brings you face to face with the question of buyi 
YELLOW STRAND, the strongest pa ry pliable wire 
cable produced by the brain and hand of man. 


Yellow Strand Powersteel 


Cables 


are probably used more extensively in timber operations 
than any other kind, having proved their exceptional 
qualities by years of satisfactory service in many of the 
largest mining and lumbering operations. The following 
letter is only one of scores which we are continually 
receiving from lumber concerns who have thoroughly 
tested our cables in practical and severe service. 


Cleveland, Ohio., Jan. 15, 1909 
The Broderick-Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen:— We are pleased to state that the ° 

ire Ropes that we have had from you and 
used in connection with our ‘‘OWEN’’ Bucket 
and Cranes have given universal satisfaction 
in every way, and we are glad of the opportun- 
ity to testify to their merits. 


Yours sree, 
THE CLEVELAND IRON WORKS Co. 


Formerly The Zeman Iron Works Co. 


By C. T. Denly, Sec’y-Mgr. 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS 


for the superiority of Yellow Strand Powersteel Cables. 
Years of careful thought and experiment make it as nearly 
perfect a cable as can be evolved by the brain of man 
and the resources of the world’s mineral wealth. Every 
Strand of the Powersteel Cable is made of imported steel 
wire of a tensile strength of from 240,000 to 260,000 
pounds per square inch, and is extremely flexible. 

Yellow Strand wire rope is being used extensively by 
the United States Government at Panama Canal, having 
made one of the best records of any wire rope there. 

We have more evidence which we wall be glad to 
show you. 

Ask for Catalogue No. 70° 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


SAINT LOUIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FACTORIES: — SAINT LOUIS—SEATTLE. 


ag can absorb, 

rt tio lumber orders are improving, with current quota- 
tions a little under those of earlier months. 

by No departures were recorded for the River Plate dur- 

Ns ine the last week, although many vessels are loading 

on for that region. 

i \mong the transactions in the West Indian trade was 


Edmonton put forth strenuous but unavailing efforts to 
have the Dominion government assist in providing pro- 
tection for the log booms on the river. In view of the 
possibility of losses this year the cut of logs was cur- 
tailed one-third, and even this amount is threatened with 
total loss. 

Owing to action on the part of British Columbia saw- 


SEATTLE 





















one sale of about 1,135,000 feet, and several others of mill men, the railway commission has notified the forestry 
smaller volume. Competition is strong but delivere] department that it will send an inspector to this province 
prices also show a firmer tendency. Only 78,000,000 to look into the matter of the failure of railways to use 
Es fect of lumber were shipped from the Gulf to Cuba dur- screened smokestacks. The department has received a 
<i ing the twelve months ended. with June, while 100,000,- detailed report from the saw mills in British Columbia, 
a ; 000 had been the smallest record for several years. which have kept tab on forest fires, and it is stated that 
i Porto Riean exports for the half year were larger than. every few days sparks from engines have started fires. 
oT for any six months in the history of the trade, .except  Corroborative evidence is cited in the fact that back 
ty the first. half.of 1907. The trade with Jamaica, shows a from the railways the fire loss is comparatively small, 
” failing off. .A considerable, number of small orders are while along the lines, especially in the Kootenay, where 
in hand for the lesser islands—Martinique, Barbadoes, the grades are heavy and much live coal ‘is belched out 
# St. Lucia ete, and several for San Domingo. There of the locomotives, fires rage almost continually during 
4 were about 2,000,000 feet cleared for Cuban ports, over the dry weather. For their own protection the mills 
ho half of that amount going from Mobile by Munson line 


have kept patrols directly along the railways, with the 


~ steamers. The Bay Shore Lumber Company cleared a result that many fires were nipped. 
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Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER CQ. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. | 
tem GULF CYPRESS 
== ALSO ——— 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 


Especial attention gives to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA, 88 Broad Street 




















MILL WORK 


We Make a Specialty of 


Interior Trim 


and 
Veneered Doors 


Write for prices on carloads or 
smaller lots. 


THE DIAMOND GLASS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory: Defiance, Ohio 
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Washington Fir 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 








H. B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





~ 
Cedar and Spruce 
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LEWIS DILL & KILN DRIED NORTH 


COMPANY, | “ona LEAF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHOLESALE YELLOW Pl N E 








LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


THE 


illinois Central 











Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 








For full information address ' 


‘Cc. J. CLAIR 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 


industrial Commissioner Hlinois Central R.R. ~~ 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN FIELD. 


Missouri, Texas and Arkansas Make Good Trade 
Showing—Business and Personal Items 
of General Interest. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 28.—Complaints are. coming 
in from the harvest fields in Kansas of a serious car 
shortage among the wheat men. The shortage is affect- 
ing lumber mills. 

Ten years ago building permits issued amounted to 
3,147. This fiscal year showed 4,108 permits, totaling 
over $11,000,000, more than three times the amount of 
ten years ago. 

For tha first time since 1906 the Sant@ Fe gave a large 
order for] cars this week. The Pullman Car Company 
received ffrom that road an order for 130 coaches to cost 
$1,225,00 

W. C. Bowman, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from the National meeting of the 
lumber manufacturers at Seattle. 

L. W. Wilson, of the Caddo River Lumber Company, 
is making a three weeks’ trip in the East, taking in 
New York and Atlantic City. 

J. W. Sanborn has returned from the Pacific coast, 
where lumbermen are optimistic. 

R. A. Norton has returned from Fremont, Ohio, where 
he attended his father’s funeral. 

M. B. Nelson has returned from the Seattle manu- 
facturers’ convention. Mr. Nelson is proud particularly 
of his picture in the convention group in the last issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 27.—Lumber has advanced at 
least $2 all around. The domestic and export demand is 
showing up well. The railroads are coming into the 
market with big orders. Export agents are in the mar- 
ket for purchases direct without any sales on hand. They 
say that they see signs of a better market abroad. 

The Kirby Lumber Company lost its Browndell plant 
in a fire which started from an unknown source early 
in the afternoon. Fanned by a high breeze, the flames 
spread to all parts of the plant and to the town as well, 
and in a few hours, the planer, the kilns, the saw mill, 
seven houses and the Santa Fe depot were in ashes. 
The company also lost several million feet of lumber. 
The loss on lumber is estimated at $100,000 and to the 
plant at $200,000, all fully covered by insurance. The 
officials say that the plant will be rebuilt. The mill has 
burned down twice and the planer three times. 

Gus Zalamanzig has resigned as sales agent for the 
Nona Mills Lumber Company and will engage in the 
retail yard business at San Antonio. 

George C. Williams, of Nacogdoches, recent purchaser 
of the Cavin sawmill property at Kirbyville, will build 
an additional 50,000-capacity plant on the same prop- 
erty. 

The C. W. Georges Company has completed a large 
order for doors and sash work for the Mexican Central 
railway’s terminal buildings at Tampico, Mex. 

Will A. Pickering, vice president of the Pickering 
Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., was a visitor in 
Beaumont last week. 

Steamship Angola has sailed from Port Arthur with 
2,300,000 feet of timber for Port Natal. It was cleared 
by the Standard Export Company. ° 





IN .THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., July 28.—The lumber market is 
steadily improving. Sam T. Swinford, secretary of the 
Texas Lumbermen’s Association, in an interview said 
that indication pointed to a firm demand and a strong 
market this fall. He did not look for a car shortage. 
R. W. Wier, president of the R. W. Wier Lumber Com- 
pany, claims that the lumber business is being killed by 
improvement. Curtailment, he considered, was a good 
thing, creating better prices. However, a large number 
of the mills were starting up, and if the manufacturers 
were not cautious the market would be flooded and prices 
depreciated. W. H. Norris, president of the W. H. Nor- 
ris Lumber Company, and A. B. Cook, sales manager for 
the Trinity County Lumber Company, both considered 
conditions promising. 

The mill of the Willow Lumber Company, located at 
Willow, will be operated by H. B. and Elliott Fall, of 
Houston. They have closed a deal with the company 
whereby they will pay for timber as they cut it. New 
machinery will be installed to give the plant a capacity 
of 50,000 feet daily. 

T. P. Wier, who left the position of purchasing agent 
for the Kirby Lumber Company, is secretary-treasurer 
of the R. W. Wier Lumber Company, and is also owner 
of the Central Lumber Company, a retail establishment 
located in Beaumont. He will divide his time between 
Houston and Beaumont. 

W. Davies, of Groveton, connected with the Trinity 
County Lumber Company, passed through a remarkable 
experience in the hurricane at Galveston Wednesday of 
last week. He was in the party who spent the night at 
the Tarpon fishing pier and relates a harrowing story of 
his battling all Wednesday afternoon with the waves of 
the Gulf. Four of the party with Mr. Davies when the 
pier went to pieces were drowned, and he regards, his 


‘| eseape as a miracle. RAB ollss 


Personal. Items. 


Cc. P. Myer, manager of mills and logging for the Kirby 
Lumber Company, has been to Beaumont and other points 
=e his omeerrs plants. s 

. S. Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company and the Trin- 
ity River Lumber Company, has gone North for the remainder 


of the summer, expecting to return late in September or 
early in October. Mr. Foster's health has not been good, 


and a hopes that the change in climate will bring improve 
ment. 
BE. K. Dillinghtm, president of the Big Tree Lumber Com 
pany, is expected home this week from Maine resorts, wher: 
he has been on a several weeks’ vacation. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company 


went to New Orleans, La., this week to meet Mrs. Kirby an‘ 


Mrs. BE. J. Eyres, for an ocean trip to New York. 

John W. Hornsby, the new land commissioner of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, has moved to Houston from his forme: 
home in Austin. Mr. Hornsby is one of the state’s bes: 
known lawyers, and served at one time as county judge oi 
Travis county. 

Adair Lockman, sales manager for the Thompson & Tucke: 
Lumber Company, has been taking his vacation this month 
spending most of the time with Mrs. Lockman and thei: 
daughter in New Orleans. 

1B. K. Newsome, of the Beaumont Lumber Company, San 
Antonio, was a visitor this week. ° 

Connor, traveling sales agent for the Thompson < 
Tucker Lumber Company, at Fort Worth, has been visiting 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., July 27.—The market has show 
marked signs of strengthening. A large number of in 
quiries has been received and some good business booke 
at satisfactory prices; that is, on a basis of the lates? 
concession lists. Less inclination is manifested on th 
part of the mills to accept business in volume as the) 
expect stronger values and stronger demand to rule an‘! 
are preparing to meet them. The market has shown ex 
ceptional activity for two weeks and manufacturers are 
optimistic. It seems to be the consensus that activity 
in the lumber trade will be greater this fall than at 
any time since the panic. The present briskness may lx 
accounted for by expectations of retail dealers of « 
heavy trade from the farmers after harvest and thei: 
beginning to realize that prices are advancing steadily. 

A local sales manager this week canceled all old con 
cessions, issued new stock sheets and concession lists to 
representatives with instructions to sell no lumber noi 
on the stock sheets and to solicit no sales except at new 
prices. These instructions, however, do not seem to hav: 
slackened trade with his concern. 

Railroads evidently have entered the market with the 
intention of buying a large proportion of their require 
ments at once. Representatives of different roads who 
visited local mills recently did not leave’ the impression 
that they were hunting lowpriced stock. In fact, they 
wanted good lumber and if they found what they wanted 
they bought it, not by the carload, but in amounts vary- 
ing from a quarter to half a million feet. In addition, 
mills are receiving numerous railroad orders by mail. 

Business is opening up all over this state. A great 
many corporations are increasing stock. New plants 
are being built at Dermott, Silex, Atkins, Stonewall, 
Pinnacle, Cominto and other points. 

C. J. Mansfield, general manager and secretary of the 
Arkansas Lumber Company, returned to this city Thurs- 
day from St. Louis. 





WORK RESUMED ON RAILROAD IN SOUTH. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 27.—Work on the Ellisville 
& Kola railroad, projected to run from Ellisville, Miss., 
on the New Orleans & Northwestern, to Kola, on the 
Gulf & Ship Island, was resumed last week, after inter- 
ruption caused by the panic. The road was begun by 
the Ellisville Lumber Company, and will be twenty-five 
miles in length, half the mileage, together with the steel 
railroad bridge over Leaf river, being complete. Mul- 
ford Parker, president of the Ellisville Lumber Com 
pany and Kola Lumber Company, is the largest stock 
holder in the line. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN HAVE BOAT RIDE AND 
PICNIC. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 28.—A boat ride and pienie at 
Riverside park were given by the Lumbermen’s Club 
Wednesday evening. Steamer Pattona left the loca! 
wharf shortly before 7 o’clock with several hundred mem 
bers, their wives, daughters or sweethearts on board, ani 
headed straight for the park, which is several miles b 
low the city. A band was on board. 

In an enclosure of the park, marked off by Japanese 
Janterns, a luncheon was served by the ladies in tru: 
piciic fashion, after which dancing was enjoyed fo! 
more than an hour. At 10 o’clock the members ani 
their guests returned to the boat and_were carrie: 
around Presidents’ island. It required about an hour 
to make the trip. The young people danced in the 
salon. C. R. Ransom, chairman of this committee, an: 
his associates worked hard for the success achieved ani! 
the credit properly belongs to them. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BERLIN, 1910. 


An American Exposition will be held in Berlin, Ge! 
many, during April, May and June, 1910, in the well 
known Exposition Palace near .the Zoological Garden 
Prominent citizens on both sides of the Atlantic wil! 
assist to make the exposition successful. The object i 
to offer American industries an excellent opportunity + 
exhibit their products in Germany and to increase thei: 
foreign sales in general. It is to be hoped that the es 
position will improve business relations between thiv 
country and Germany. The list of those back of the 
eat is headed by Col. John Jacob Astor, of Ne 

ork. 

The American advisory committee consists of D: 





George F, Kunz, chairman, gem expert; Emil L. Boas. 


resident. director Hamburg-American line; Frederic 
Dielman, former president National Academy of Design: 
Herman Ridder,.publisher New York Staats-Zeitung; 
Gustav H. Schwab, director Merchants’ Association ; 
Francis H. Stillman, president the Watson-Stillman Con 
pany and treasurer National Association of Manufac- 
turers, all of New York. 


i. om feed ab 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


The Forester to Address Oregon Conservation Meet- 
ing—Better Fire Protection Desirable— 
Rallroad Extention Project. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 24.—Secretary A. B. Wastell, of 
the Oregon Conservation Association, is in receipt of an 
acceptance from Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot to at- 
tend the big public meeting that is booked to be held 
ere in September, when conservation topics will be dis- 
cussed. The news was received with much enthusiasm on 
tle part of timber and lumber industries. The date for 
the meeting will be fixed later. The meeting will be 
one of the biggest of its kind. 

Among the prominent visitors here for a few days is 
James D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, with 
branch offices at New Orleans, Portland and Seattle. 
Mr. Lacey is visiting with his son-in-law, Victor Thrane, 
and incidentally looking over the large interests of the 
firm. Mr. Lacey is of the opinion that Oregon needs, 
above all things, a revision of timber taxation, holding 
that taxes as they now are-based are much too high and 
therefore work in direct opposition to the agitation for 
conservation of natural resources. He thinks also the 
state should afford better fire protection, as nothing is 
so destructive to the forests as fires. In Mr. Lacey’s 
opinion the state should make a liberal appropriation 
annually for the maintenance of a strong guard in the 
wooded districts every summer. In speaking of the 
‘tariff question, Mr. Lacey stated that even under existing 
conditions there is no commodity in the world selling as 
cheaply as lumber, taking into consideration the cost of 
the raw material. Mr. Lacey will remain here some time. 

Local business continues very brisk and some foreign 
business was reported this week, the Oregon Pine Export 
Lumber Company having chartered the Norwegian 
steamer Nordstjermen to carry 1,500,000 feet of Oregon 
fir to the orient. Coastwise business is fairly good. 

The Deep River Logging Company, Deep River, Wash., 
is beginning construction on the approaches to the tunnel 
which it will drive on its logging road. The tunnel will 
be about 600 feet long 14 feet wide and 20 feet high, 
and will give the road a maximum grade of 3%, percent. 
The company has installed a small saw mill to cut tim- 
bers for its railroad construction. 

The Banks Lumber Manufacturing Company will in- 
stall a 50,000 feet capacity saw mill at Banks, Wash- 
ington county. J. R. Stephenson, W. E. Davis and E. F. 
Willis compose the company. - 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil, 
will install a Muskegon refuse burner. Harvey Briggs 
has been succeeded by W. A. Mathews as secretary. The 
company’s new warehouse at its Hood River yards has 
been completed and will soon be stocked up. 


A Stiffening Noticed at Portland. 


Portland lumbermen find marked improvement in de- 
mand. L. J. Wentworth, manager for the Portland 
Lumber Company, states that market conditions are much 
better, business is being offered in larger volume and 
prices seem decidedly stiffer than three weeks or thirty 
days ago. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., who, besides doing a 
cargo business, ship considerable by rail, state that during 
the last thirty days there has been a noticeable increase in 
demand from the East and they have been able to book 
orders at an advance of 50 cents a thousand feet. They 
look for a stronger demand and expect to have a very 
good fall business in the eastern car trade at better 
prices. 

Ki. B. Hazen, manager for the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company, Bridal Veil, Ore., says: ‘‘We find conditions 
improving considerably. We are very optimistic about the 
fall trade as we are already finding a decidedly stronger 
demand. Crops are good and there is no reason why 
we should not have a good fall trade.’’ 

E. W. Ortmann, of the Jay 8. Hamilton Lumber Com- 
pany, says: 

In our opinion the outlook is most promising. July 
usually is a quiet month, but in spite of this fact we have 
had generous inguiries and judging from the orders booked as 
« result of these inquiries, we believe that wholesalers and 
rciailers already are showing a disposition to place their 
vders for fall trade. Crops throughout the country zive 

mise of being good and this condition, coupled with 
‘cneral curtailment in Pacific coast logging camps and mills, 
ccrtainly has had a tendency to put the demand far in 
excess of the supply in both common and upper grades of 
‘number. Railroads have been buying heavily in the last 
ihirty days and mining companies are buying more liberally 
ihan for many months. We look for steady improvement 
\ith higher prices prevailing. 
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OREGON LUMBER COMPANY LANDS BIG ORDER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 24.—The improvement in the 
lumber market in Oregon is evidenced particularly by 
the large order for car building material recently secured 
hy the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., 
through its Chicago office. This order amounts to over 
16,000,000 feet and is for the construction of 4,000 
freight ears for the Harriman system. The fact that it 
is for Harriman ears makes it necessary that the order 
be placed with mills along this railroad’s system, in 
order that it may be routed over its lines. The Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Company secured this ordér’after:securing 
backing from. other mills as t6! delivery, price ete.» Al- 
though it has’ one of the largest ‘rail shipping capacities 
of any coneern’®m the West, the order was so large that 
it was necessary to subdivide it among several mills. 

This order will be furnished by the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, Eugene; Hammond Lumber Company, As- 
toria; Portland Lumber Company, North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, Peninsula Lumber Company and C. K. 





Spaulding Logging Company, Portland; Willamette Val- 
ley Lumber Company, Dallas; Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Company, Linnton; Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, 
Bridal Veil, and the Wind River Lumber Company, 
Cascade Locks. This large order is taken as an evidence 
of the general improvement that has become noticeable 
in lumber conditions in the West. It also shows that 
Oregon fir lumber is being appreciated by car building 
concerns in the East. The cars that will use this lumber 
will be manufactured at St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIL, 
and McKees Rocks, Pa. 

By placing the order with one large and responsible 
concern, like the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, the pur- 
chasers are guaranteed that it will be filled to their 
satisfaction. Fir is meeting with more popular approval 
as a car building material each year, and it is believed 
by millmen that this large order is but the beginning of 
many others that will reach the mills in this section 
before many months have gone by. It marks the begin- 
ning, at least, of an improved condition of the lumber 
market. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 20.—Coos county is the cen- 
ter now of a good deal of railroad talk and preliminary 
railroad work, all of which will affect materially the 
lumber business of the locality. A local company has 
a corps of surveyors in the field securing rights of 
way and making preliminary surveys for a road from 
this place to Roseburg, which later will be presented to 
railroad builders or possibly taken up by loeal capital. 
J. M. Blake is applying to the city councils of Marsh- 
field and North Bend for a city electric line. The Coos 
Bay & Inland is the name of a company formed to build 
an electric line out of Coos bay and has a surveyor in the 
field. A company has been formed at Bandon and will 
begin at once building from Bandon, fourteen miles 
south, into Curry county to reach the timber of that 
locality. The railroad recently finished by the Smith- 
Powers Logging Company extends from one of the Coos 
Bay rivers into new timber and later will be extended 
much farther into the interior. 

Conditions of the lumber market in Coos county are 
not much improved. There is more building in sight 
and much more in progress in the cities of the county 
than there was thirty days ago. Many mills are running 
light and four or five are closed down. The Simpson 
Lumber Company, at North Bend, has started its mill at 
Porter. The company will keep one of the two mills 
running all the time. The other mills on Coos bay are 
running, but several on the Coquille river are closed. 


Activities of Individual Lumbermen. 


L. J. Simpson and Edgar Simpson, of the Simpson Lumber 
Company of North Bend, were called to San Francisco by 
the serious illness of their -mother, who is the wife of Capt. 
“A. M. Simpson, a pioneer lumberman of the Coast. 


Warren Reed, one of the big timber owners of Gardiner, 
visited several days in Marshfield. His private secretary, C. 
F. Bergman, passed through the city on his way to the 
Seattle exposition. 


J. M. Nye, jr., of the Coquille Mill & Mercantile Company, 
has returned from a business trip to Portland. 


Movements in the Cargo Lumber Trade. 


The steam schooner Bandon, which is engaged in carrying 
lumber from the Cody mill at Bandon, met with a bad acci- 
dent. In the Coquille river she ran onto a rock hidden by 
the high tide and broke a big hole in her bow. The damage 
is about $3,000 and repairs are being made at Bandon. 

The tug Columbia, owned by the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany, having been condemned for use over the bar the com- 
pany has brought to Coos bay the tug Astoria which has 
been in use on the Columbia river and Willapa bay. The 
Columbia will be used for inside towing. The tug Grayline, 
which stopped here for coal on the way from Puget sound 
to Panama where it was to be used by a construction com- 
pany, is believed to have been lost after leaving this port 
some weeks ago. 

The steam schooner Nann Smith arrived in port yesterday 
from Bay Point, Cal., after making a fast trip with a cargo 
from the Smith mill. The Bertie Minor with a cargo from 
the Johnson Lumber Company, of Coquille, cleared. Friday. 
The steam schooner Redonda, of the Simpson fleet, left with 
a cargo for San Francisco and the schooner Chehalis is 
loading at North Bend. The schooner Omega arrived Sun- 
day and will load at North Bend. The gasoline boat Ranger 
is in from Rogue river where it has been gathering murre 
eggs and killing sea lions. The gasoline schooner Gerald C., 
belonging to the Hume estate, of Rogue river, visited Coos 
bay and left Sunday. The gasoline schooner Osprey, also 
belonging to the Hume estate, has been taken out of com- 
mission for a, while and is tied up on Coos river. The tug 
Gleaner, from Gardiner, was in port last night for supplies. 


FOREST PATROL LEGISLATION. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 27.—-Indications are that 
hearty indorsement of a bill to compel all counties to 
adopt the forest patrol act will be accorded by the solons 
who met at the capitol at noon today, in extraordinary 
session. A bill providing for the establishment of such 
patrols has already been drawn up, and provides that 
each county shall appropriate annually $250 for such 
service. 

At the last session of the legislature a bill was pre- 
pared and passed which provided for an optional forest 
patrol. Only two or three counties put the law into 
effect. The forestry laws relative to the conservation of 
some of the preserves will be strengthened. An effort 
will be made to exempt certain acres from taxation for 
ten years. 
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CONCATENATION POSTPONED. 

EVANSVILLE, Inp., July 27.—The big Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation that was being arranged in this city for August 
has ‘been postponed until September because of the hot 
wéather,’ The concatenation will be in charge of Capt. 
J. H. Moeller, of J. H. Moeller & Co., of Mt. Vernon, 
Ind.; Charles Wolflin and Elmer Luhring, of the Wolflin- 
Luhring Lumber Company, and George T. Meinzer, of 
the Evansville Sash & Door Company. There will be 
about fifty candidates for initiation and visitors will 
come from Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville 





and other points. 
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EXACTLY RIGHT. 


The difference between ‘Very Nearly Right” and “‘Exactly 
Right” in Cement is the difference between failure and 


success. 


COWBOY BRAND is EXACTLY RIGHT for, in manu- 
facturing it, tests are made hourly day and night in the 
Mills by Cement Specialists. These tests are checked 
every three hours by expe:t Chemists in our iaboratory. 


Our Plant is Exactly Right. So perfectly equipped there 
can never be a letting down of quality occasioned by haste 
in trying to “‘Catch Up” after one of those enforced shut 
downs which is sure to come to Plants not so wisely con- 
structed. 


Buy COWBOY BRAND. It hasa RECORD for giving 
SATISFACTION. 


““INCOMPARABLE PORTLAND” 


WESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT COMP’: 
(Cowham System) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacture the Lightest, Softest, Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 
FINISH, FLOORING 
AND SIDING 


“Almost like White Pine.’’ 


Publish the list that means what it says and makes 
one open price to all. Prices quoted in list of July 
7th very low on Uppers or all kinds, No. 1, 4, 6, 8 
and 10” Fencing and Boards. Also No 3. Good 
grades and quick shipments count. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








CONNELLY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Wholesale Dealers LARGE STOCK AT MILL. 


Lumber LARGE STOCK IN K. C.. YARDS. 


Send us your orders. Our Prices are right. 








: SHINGLES - 


ANSON Shingle & Lumber ANSON 
0 Company 0 
J KANSAS CITY, MO. N 








THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR LUMBERMEN EVER PUBLISHED IS 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


It is a money-saver. Shows at a glance the amount of any number 
of feet between 2 and 20,000 feet at any price between $6 and 
$75 per M.; also makes out bills of material, labor, figures bills, 
checks car invoices, invoices and figures odd and fractional sizes 
of every description. _Results ready for use. Contains 388 
pages of the most valuable information, all indexed so you can 
find what you want quickly. Delivered in flexible cloth binding 
for $3, or in full leather at $3.50. Write for sample pages. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PuBLISHER 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 
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High Grade Cork Pine Factory and Pattern 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Long Distance ‘Phone Grand 355 Milwaukee, Wis. 





WISCONSIN AND. 
MICHIGAN STOCK 


Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thorougly dry stock. | 


Lumber, 1 to 6” thick. 


TELECODE USED 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
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HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE 





We can always 7 
furnish anything 
in White .Pine 


Uppers, Selects, 
Fine Common, 
And Cutting-up 
J Lumber. 


PINE 

















Vaca Nat’! Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 


1 to 4’ thick. We have always on hand a 
large assortment of above class of lumber 
Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 
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FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 7 


and Hemlock 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MIXED CARS 


White Pine 





Boards, Strips and Dimension Especially 


Crating and Box Lumber 
in White Pine, Hemlock and Wisconsin Hardwoods 


Place Your Orders With 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN f 
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‘Anything We Miss | 


LATH > TIMBERS 


L wrench Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. J 


im sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODE. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale, 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST LUMBER CENTERS. 





Seattle in the Van as to Conventions—Lumber Market Improving—Fir Market Good—Pioneer 
Illinois Lumberman Honored—Big Sale of Lumber for Alaska. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—Seattle might appropriately 
have been termed the ‘‘Convention City’’ of the North- 
west for this season at least, as far as lumber gatherings 
are concerned, for besides many other meetings that will 
be held in this city during the next three months, the. last 
two weeks have been devoted to two conventions which, 
in point of attendance and importance, never have been 
rivaled in the history of the lumber industry on the Pa- 
cific coast. The meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association brought lumbermen from every 
section of the United States to Seattle. The Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, which this week concluded a 3-days’ ses- 
sion, also proved to be a big affair, as lumbermen from 
all sections of the Pacific coast and east of the moun- 
tains assembled in the Hoo-Hoo House and disposed of 
matters which proved to be of vital interest to the indus- 
try, and the discussion of which will serve to stimulate 
a keener interest in the organization as it meets each 
year in the future. 

A review of the lumber market on Puget sound shows 
considerable improvement during the last two weeks in 
the volume of business being received by the mills. Prices 
have not advanced materially, but in some localities a 
tendency upward is recorded, and it is believed by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who keep a close record of con- 
ditions that the next few weeks will bring about a 
marked improvement in volume and price. The larger 
consumers of lumber from the Pacifie coast are feeling 
out the market and as a result some large orders have 
been booked by the mills on the Coast during the last 
ten days. 

The shingle market, though not showing any great 
activity, is nevertheless holding firm and unless some 
unforeseen obstacle crops out in the next few weeks there 
should be an increased demand with the resulting 
strengthened prices. 

The volume of coastwise business handled during the 
last week has shown some increase, with charters about 
the same as heretofore. 


Interviews Indicate Stronger Market. 


The recent placing of large railroad orders and orders 
for car building material, as well as an improvement in 
the demand from line yards and single yatds in the mid- 
dle West, indicate a somewhat general revival in the de- 
mand for lumber, as experienced by mills in the West 
during the last few weeks. This improvement in the 
demand already is resulting in a stiffening in the price 
and where concessions were formerly made they are not 
now. There has been a material advance in some items 
and a stiffening in others. Some indication of the mar- 
ket situation is gleaned from the following interviews 
with leading lumber concerns: 

C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, Seattle, 
with mills at Big Lake, Wash., states: 

We are glad to report a much stronger feeling in the 
lumber market and inyuiries are more numerous than for 
several months, and from reports which we are able to 
secure from eastern yards we feel that in a very short time 
there will be sharp buying and a decided improvement in 
Coast prices. This is particularly true in the upper grades 
of stock. Flooring and drop siding are — scarce and in 
good demand. With these conditions prevailing we feel that 
Coast mills soon will be in a position to demand higher 
prices and secure them. 

T. J. Butcher, president of the United States Lumber 
Company, Seattle, says: 

We find market conditions considerably more favorable 
than for a good many months, Demand is improving and 
prices have improved quite decidedly in the last few weeks. 
I would say that they have shown an average advance clear 
through the iist of $1 a thousand within that time. While 
we look for no radical advance we do expect, and, looking 
at the situation as a whole see no reason why we should 
not expect, continued improvement as to prices and demand. 

J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company, Seattle, reports as 
follows: 

We find a very fine line of business coming in since the 
first of July. We booked more orders the first two weeks 
of the month than the two months previous to them. ‘This 
is all retail and lineyard buying of regular yard stock, pre- 
sumably to fill in, as everyone wants his stock shipped im- 
mediately. We believe that there will not be anything like 
soaring prices but we do believe that the present advance of 
from $1 to $2 will be sustained. 

S. L. Johnson, manager of the sales department of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, states that that 
company has not been trying to do a large business for 
the last year, but has taken a minimum volume of orders 
simply to keep its mill running on short time. He states 
that the fir market has been so low that the company 
has attempted to do but little in that direction and has 
confined its efforts to the production of spruce only, as 
the company’s prices on fir were so much higher than 
competitive quotations that it lost practically all busi- 
ness upon which it figured. Lately, however, he states 
conditions have improved and now the company is obtain- 
ing both fir and spruce orders especially from Llinois, 
Kansas and Nebraska at its own prices, which indicates 
that the demand as well as the price is improving. In- 
quiries also are becoming more plentiful and Mr. John- 
son looks forward to a much stronger demand during the 
fall than has prevailed for some time. 


L. G. Horton, treasurer of ,_ the Northwest Lumber , 


Company, of this city, who8e mills are af Kerriston, 
Wash., reports a marked improvement in demand for 
lumber during the last two weeks. He says his com- 
pany has received enough orders during that period to 
keep his shipping department busy for two months, Prices 
also gre much stronger than at any time during the last 


two and one-half years and, in Mr. Horton’s opinion, 
there will be a very good fall trade. 


Returned From East Encouraged. 


C. O. Sutherland, of the Covington Lumber Company, 
Kent, near Seattle, who recently returned from an ex 
tended eastern trip, was in Seattle this week and report; 
a better trade outlook. He says: 

I returned two weeks ago from an eastern trip, going as 
far as Chicago and visiting Duluth, Superior, Denver, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Colorado Springs, Billings and a few othcr 
smaller towns. During that hee I made a very careful in 
vestigation of the general conditions—crop conditions ani 
the stock on hand in the retail yards. Three weeks ago th 
crops in the middle West were as favorable as they hay 
been at any time in the history of the country. Everybody 
in the middle West was looking for a bumper crop. This, 
with dollar wheat and other cereals and farm products very 
high, and with the renewed activity of the steel industry, 
naturally would lead one to feel that we are right on tl 
eve of a general prosperity and a much higher base on al! 
timber products. We are receiving a fair amount of busi 
ness at 50 cents or $1 above the prices of thirty days ag». 
and we believe at this time it is only a question of manu 
facturers asking more money for material in order to get it 
We are turning down a quantity of cheaper orders and are 
not booking anything for future shipment. With’ a con 
certed effort on the part of manufacturers, we can ver) 
easily establish a price on lumber that will at least kee) 
the sheriff from the door. 

H. J. Macklin, sales manager for the Anacortes Lum- 
ber & Box Company, Anacortes, Wash., who was in 
Seattle this week, says that at Anacortes his company is 
manufacturing spruce exclusively and finds the demand 
for it very much improved during the last sixty days 
and stocks are being reduced. Sash and door factories in 
the middle West have within thirty days been buying 
a large amount of stock for future deliveries, which, in 
Mr. Mackin’s opinion, is a good barometer of an upward 
tendency in the market. 

J. C. Biles, manager for the Myers Lumber Company, 
South Prairie, Wash., reports a great improvement with 
his company. He says: 

We find considerable railroad business being placed, 
especially car material, which will take a great deal of our 
stock that formerly has been sold for common, thus taking 
a large proportion out of the market for yard lumber and 
giving us a much better average price. We have every con 
fidence that business will continue to advance, we are firm 
in our quotations and are accepting just barely enough busi 
ness at the present prices to carry us from week to week. 

A visitor in Seattle this week was G. W. Eichholtz, of 
G. W. Eichholtz & Son, wholesale lumber dealers, Indian 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Eichholtz was accompanied by his wife 
and family and it is his first visit to the Puget Sound 
country. He expects to remain here several weeks and 
make numerous visits to points of interest. Mr. Hich- 
holtz is an old time lumberman of Indianapolis and has 
been a reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its 
predecessors since 1876. While here he and George W. 
Hotchkiss, the veteran secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, who came west to attend the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ meeting, were the guests 
of John MeMasters, the pioneer shingle manufacturer of 
Seattle, on a visif to his mill on the upper end of Lake 
Washington. They enjoyed the visit very much and had 
a dinner in the cook house with the employees, and at the 
close of the dinner both Mr. Eichholtz and Mr. Hotchkiss 
made after dinner talks to the workingmen, which were 
greatly enjoyed. They told of lumbering in the East ani 
Mr. Hotchkiss, especially, grew reminiscent of his sixty 
years in the lumber business, while Mr. Eichholtz could 
boast of only a little over fifty years so far, although he 
hopes to be good for another quarter of a century at 
least. 

C. E. Blackwell, of Minneapolis, Minn., who is visiting 
in Seattle, was for many years manager for the Gull 
River Lumber Company’s line of yards in North Dakota 
and is settling up some of the company’s affairs, al- 
though it disposed of its yards last year. Mr. Blackwell 
has visited the Coast before; he likes this country and on 
this trip hopes to stay some time. While in Seattle he 
is visiting with his son, Howard Blackwell, who is en 
gaged in business here. 

Another Minneapolis lumberman in Seattle this week 
is James Graham Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballard Lum 
ber Company, Minneapolis. Mr. Wallace is well ac 
quainted in this section, which he has visited periodically 
for many years in the interests of his company. The 
company maintains a western buying office in Seattle, 
under the supervision of Reed 8. Edgerton. Mr. Wallace 
came west with some of the lumbermen attending the 
National convention in Seattle last week and stopped off 
at Spokane. He arrived here last Thursday in time to 
enjoy the boat ride on the Sound and accompany the visit 
ing lumbermen to Tacoma. His stay in this section is 
indefinite, although he will probably remain severa! 
weeks. 

Raymond Ward Irvine, a wholesale lumber dealer of 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., was in Seattle last week visiting the 
exposition. Mr. Irvine was accompanied by his wife. 
They attended an informal dance at the Hoo-Hoo House 
Saturday night and left for their home in Mt. Vernou 
Sunday morning. 

C. A. Lux, president of the Great Northern Mill Com 
pany, this city, has just returned from a trip .out, among 
the mills in the state and reports, lumber, prices, stiffen- 
ing. Shingles he finds about the same,as they, have been 
during the last ten days, 

H. P. Pennington and E. H. Wight, of Baltimore, Md., 
are visiting Henry Dickinson, of the Great Northern 
Mill Company. They accompanied Mr. Dickinson on 2 
tour of inspection of the logging camps of the Merrill & 
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Riug Lumber Company, at Mukilteo, Wednesday. 

‘The Pioneer Lumber Company, Incorporated, is the 
name of a new wholesale concern to enter the Pacific 
coast lumber field during the last few weeks. The concern 
is made up of R. G. King, jr., president, and J. W. Sum- 
rail, secretary and treasurer. Mr. King, before coming 
to the Pacific coast, was secretary of the West-King 
Lumber Company, Incorporated, Waynesboro,. Miss., 
here his concern manufactured and wholesaled yellow 
pine lumber. Mr. Sumrall was engaged in the lumber 
business before coming to the Coast at White Sand, Miss., 
as manager for the James-Sumrall Lumber Company. 
The Pioneer Lumber Company has opened offices at 504 
Lumber Exchange. building, this city. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, this city, states 
that on completion of the Henry building, which is con- 
nected with the White building, in which are located a 
number of lumber offices, the association will be given a 
large room in which to hold its regular monthly meetings. 
This will be very convenient for most of the lumber- 
men and will do away with the necessity of holding 
the meetings in the Commercial club and elsewhere, which 
has not been entirely satisfactory. 

kt. H. Mader, Pacific coast representative of the Will- 
iam B. Mershon Company, Saginaw, Mich., the well 
known resaw manufacturer, predicts improvement in the 
luinber business. Mr. Mader bases his prediction on the 
fact that during the last week he has sold a machine a 
day. 

Kk. P. Trioll, vice president of the Day-Luellwitz Lum- 
ber Company, looks for better things in the lumber busi- 
ness this fall, and next year he thinks should be a hum- 
mer. He reports a greater volume of business, and while 
prices have shown little increase, buying has resumed 
with customers who heretofore have been waiting to see 
what the market would develop into. 

A. T, Armstrong, manager for the Gold Bar Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a 10-days’ absence, 
during which time he attended a week’s session of the 
Grand Lodge of B. P. O. E. at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Armstrong is past exalted ruler of the Akron (Ohio) 
lodge of Elks and naturally is an active individual in the 
Elks’? camp. He reports a grand time as the guest of the 
southern California city. He was accompanied on his trip 
by his wife. 

U. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 
states that the lumber business is looking a trifle better 
and as soon as a definite report can be had of the crop 
situation and the tariff schedules have been disposed of, 
he believes a decided change for the better will follow. 

P. C. Leonard, of the P. C, Leonard Lumber Company, 
Bailey building, is on a few weeks’ trip to eastern lumber 
markets, and among other points will visit St. Louis and 
Chicago before returning to the Coast. The P. C. Leonard 
Lumber Company, as is well known, is specializing in the 
handling of factory stock, and while East Mr. Leonard 
will get in touch with the users of this class of material. 

The R. J. Menz Lumber Company has a fine exhibit 
of hemlock lumber and red cedar shingles in the forestry 
building. Mr. Menz is a believer in western hemlock, 
which, in his opinion, is the coming wood; but just as it 
has been difficult in Minnesota for a good many years 
to prevail upon investors in timber lands and purchasers 
of the manufactured article to believe in the values of 
the norway pine of that state, so it is with western hem- 
lock. The floor of the booth of the Menz exhibit is laid 
with western hemlock with alternating sections of fir, 
for the purpose of determining how, relatively, they will 
support the wear and tear of the many feet that will 
eross this floor in the months of the exposition period. 
No similar public test of these woods has as yet been 
attempted, and it will be interesting to know what the 
result will be. 

\n exposition visitor in Seattle this week was J. P. 
Reardon, secretary and treasurer of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company, Spokane, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Reardon, They spent this week in Seattle and Tacoma, 
taking in points of interest as well as the exposition. 
From here they plan a visit to Victoria and Vancouver 
before returning to Spokane the latter part of next week. 
Mr. Reardon says he is having a real vacation for the 
first time in many years and is going to devote two entire 
wecks to it. He states that the lumber market, as noticed 
at Spokane, was somewhat improved when he left and he 
looks for a very fair fall trade. Mr. Reardon is an old 
Miuneapolis lumberman and while in Seattle and vicinity 
he found many friends who were formerly in the lumber 
business in Minnesota and Wisconsin, but who now are 
located here. 


A Large British Columbia Timber Deal. 


_ A timber deal of considerable importance was closed 
in Seattle this week through James D. Lacey & Co., the 
Well known timber land dealers. It involves the purchase 
of 60,000 acres, largely yellow fir and cedar, on the east 
coast of Vancouver island, 140 miles north of Vancouver, 
by those interested in the Edgar Lumber Company, 
Wesson, Ark., and the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, 
Millville, Ark., and associates, among whom is C. A. 
Buchner, of Hamburg, Ark., formerly with the Crossett 
Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark. The tract is the final 
pourag of a number of small holdings into one large 
rac 

James A. Freeman and Stewart Gammill, of the Free- 
man-Smith Lumber Company, and C. V. Edgar, of the 
Edgar Lumber Company, and C. A. Buchner have been 
in Seattle for the last two or three weeks closing the deal. 
Mr. Hdgar’s home is at Boulder, Colo. As, those inter- 
ested in the purchase of the timbér are all lumber, manu- 
facturers, it is probable that eventually mills will be 
built for manufacturing the timber into lumber, although 
no plans for that purpose are under way. The final papers 
in the deal were signed this week by the parties to the 
purchase, negotiating through B. W. Bawden, manager 
of the Seattle office of James D. Lacey & Co., and Victor 


| 


Thrane, at the Portland offices of the same concern. 
This is one of the largest purchases of British Columbia 
timber that has been made in some time and indicates 
that eastern and southern lumbermen are looking to the 
West and British Columbia for timber investments. 


More Business Reported. 


While there is very little change in the lumber rate 
situation, the weekly freight circular of the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast reports more business 
during the last week. The following charters were re- 
ported for last week: 

Schooner Salem, Puget sound to San Francisco, $3; 
steamer Harold Dollar, Grays harbor to San Pedro, $3.75; 
schooner Carrier Dove, Grays harbor to Guaymas, $5; 
schooner Defender, Port Ludlow to Honoipu, private terms ; 
schooner James Rolph, San Francisco to Hana, private 
terms; steamer 7'homas L. Wand, Grays harbor to San Fran- 





cisco and southern California, for one year, private terms. 
The steamer J’ahoe is reported fixed for lumber from Grays 
harbor to San Francisco at $3 and steamer Hoquiam at the 


same figure from Willapa harbor to San Francisco. 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., July 22.—J. C. Buchanan and E. V. 
Wintermote, owners of the Puget Sound Lumber Com- 
pany, whose plant was destroyed by fire last spring, 
announce that they will rebuild and clearing of the 
debris from the millsite has begun. They will erect a 
plant of about 150,000 daily capacity, equipped with 
planing mill, dry kilns ete. The mill will have three 
band saws, and: the storage wharf, which was not dam- 
aged by the fire, will be enlarged. Part of the machinery 
for the mill has been ordered, and it is expected to get 
the plant in operation before the first of the year. The 
site is directly north of the Danaher Lumber Company’s 
mill and has 1,000 feet of water frontage. The Puget 
sound wharf has been used by the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Company for the last two months and this company 
is now loading the bark Sea King with timbers and spars 
for Bath, Me. 

Articles of incorporation of the North Star Lumber 
Company were filed with the county auditor this week 
by John Nelson, John Lindberg and Norman Lind, 
Mr. Nelson being president; Mr. Lindberg, vice presi- 
dent-treasurer, and Mr. Lind, secretary. The capital 
stock is $42,000 and the company takes over the Gustaf 
Lindberg mill near Kirby and a logging railroad extend- 
ing into the timber near Kirby. The plant is valued at 
$14,000 and the railroad, engines and equipment at 
$20,000. 

Saturday will see ready for business the Milwaukee 
Terminal Company’s Front street line, built to furnish 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound facilities to the 
saw mills and other industries along the north water- 
front. The car ferry, which connects the line with the 
Milwaukee’s main terminals, will start operations Sun- 
day. Considerable lumber for shipment into the new 
market is being loaded by the mills. The Front street 
line is 13,300 feet long, built chiefly on piling, and 
2,000,000 feet of timbers and 4,000 piles were used in 
its construction. It cost $300,000 and it supplies the 
Tacoma Mill Company, Danaher Lumber Company, 
Puget Sound Lumber Company, E. J. McNeeley & Co., 
Defiance Lumber Company, North End Lumber Com- 
pany, Pacific Shingle Company, North Shore Lumber 
Company and other industries. 

The report of the collector of customs of the Puget 
sound district shows that shipments of June from the 
entire district totaled only 12,814;000 feet foreign, as 
compared to 24,949,000 in June, 1908. For the first six 
months of 1909 foreign shipments from the district ag- 
gregate 96,355,000 feet, as compared to 123,133,000 feet 
the same period of last year; a decrease for 1909 of 
26,7.78,000 feet, or averaging over 4,000,000 feet a 
month. 

Following is a comparative statement of foreign busi- 
ness of the entire district for the six months of 1909 
and 1908: 





MontTH— 1909—feet. 1908—feet. 
(eee es eee ee et 15,946,000 17,910,000 
DE. onload ORs Rake ans 15,746,000 21,176,000 
EY. £2 6.x uae. oR Re a eae 11,620,000 14,928,000 
GE ol 6. 5k 45s PETTUS ERD 18,731,000 22,290,000 
SSG oe s.5 «06s ee ate SATE ... 21,498,000 21,880,000 
EES (oad ne sw le's Gress as bee . 12,814,000 24,949,000 

elie og te . 96,355,000 123,133,000 


The Winkleman Lumber Company has moved its 
offices from the Perkins building to 615-16 Berlin build- 
ing, corner of Eleventh street and Pacific avenue, where 
it has much more commodious quarters. The company 
was crowded for room in its former offices and found 
the change necessary. Ray Winkleman says the com- 
pany is finding the market getting better and is getting 
its full share of the business going. 


R. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- | 


ber Company, has been named by the Tacoma Commer- 
cial Club as a delegate to the National Irrigation Con- 
gress which convenes in Spokane August 9 to 14. 

The Nelson-Johanson Mill Company has completed a 
350-foot wharf at its plant on the east side of the bay. 
It is designed especially for steam schooners and light 
draft sailing vessels and is built between the big outer 
wharf and the mill plant. This eliminates a good part 
of the distance lumber has to be conveyed from the saws 
to ships. The big outer wharf, a portion of which re- 
cently collapsed, has been rebuilt with new piling and 
is to be used exclusively for vessels drawing over twenty 
feét.'''A mew resaw carriage and a new, lead carriage 
have’ been in&talled at the mill. The company has a 


number of cargo orders on hand and the plant is being 
kept hustling. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Com- 
pany is building a drawbridge across the Puyallup river 
south of its: Oriental docks to permit the railroad to 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. - Drummond, Wis. 











Dry Hemlock 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


(8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
WE HAVE» 300,000 ft. 1 & Zin. D Select & Bet. 


The JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Established 1854 STEVENS POINT, WIS. {Incorporated 1884 
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LET US TAKE YOUR ORDER 


For some of our superior 


PINE LUMBER 


We promise you 
Quick Deliveries 
High Grade Stock 
and Right Prices 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY || 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LET US KNOW 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 


DRY STOCK 
4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH. DIRECT FROM 
4-4 to 8-4 SOFT ELM. OUR MILLS. 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK. 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote 
you prices. 


4-4 ASH. 





Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN 
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To Gain 


=, % . 

i % Confidence 
of your trade you must be 
able to back up all your 
statements with the goods 


and there’s where we can 
help you out with our 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


They are well manufactured—as good as can be 
made—sure to meet the demands of the most critical. 





Write for quotations. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 








We use the Telecode. 












Sawyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE - WISCONSIN 
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Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 

Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 

Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 

Shingles are a few of our specialties, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Bullding 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bidg. 


LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., “Ansas.crr” 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Okiahoma and Indian Territory 





California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for, Factory 
and. Pattern Lumber 


AsK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 











shunt cars into the yards of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company. : 

John L. Roberts, president of the Puget Sound Iron 
& Steel Works, announces that a marine railway and 
shipyards are to be built by the company in connection 
with the big plant it is putting up on the Puyallup river 
and which it expects to occupy February 1. The plans 
include a floating drydock capable of receiving vessels 
of 8,000 tons capacity. Shops and foundry to cost 
$100,000 are under way on the site. 

The Pacific Pattern Works has leased a tract 50x125 
feet east of its plant and is erecting a pattern making 
and machine shop. 

The Enterprise Brass Foundry, of which James A. 
Wright and George Bates are at the head, has moved 
from 2346 Jefferson avenue to a site adjoining the 
Pacific Pattern Works. It has a site 50x100 feet and 
has erected a new building. 

The fir lumber market is in excellent shape, with pros- 
pects for a normal increase in business for the remainder 
of the summer, according to Clarence Lucas, of the 
Lucas Lumber Company. The various saw mills in 
which this company is interested are all running full tilt. 

The Peterman Manufacturing Company’s plant, which 
was burned to the ground recently, will be rebuilt in the 
near future, it is stated. ‘The insurance has been ad- 
justed and will amount to about $30,000 which, it is 
understood, will be placed directly into the new plant. 

J. W. Sanborn, a wholesale lumber dealer, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was a recent visitor to the city on a tour of 
the Coast. Mr. Sanborn says prices have stiffened lately 
and that the outlook is better than for some time. Gen- 
eral business conditions in the middle western cities also 
are improving gradually. 

Monday night fire wrecked the pattern department of 
the Pioneer Iron Works at Olympia. The loss will be 
between $5,000 and $10,000, partly covered by insurance. 

A list of officers of the Pacific National Lumber Com- 
pany was filed for record with the county auditor the 
last week, as follows: Ernest W. Demarest, president; 
Smith H. Miller, vice president; Lynn H. Miller, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Officers of the newly organized Big 
Creek Shingle Company also were named, Lynn H. Miller 
being president; Henry Kubach, vice president and man- 
ager, and Mr. Demarest, secretary-treasurer. The offices 
of these companies are in the Provident building. * 


Improvement in the Market. 


Tacoma Jumkermen find the demand for lumber 
getting better right along. President E. G. Griggs of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of this city, 
one of the largest rail shippers in the West, says that 
conditions are certainly improving in the export line 
and he notices considerable improvement in rail in- 
quiries. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company, with offices 
in the Bankers Trust building, this city, notes consid- 
erable improvement within the last three weeks. J. 
E. Manley, secretary of this company, states: 

Clears are in very good demand and bring good prices, 
while orders for common dimension are more plentiful and 
prices are a trifle better. We also notice a marked improve- 
ment in the demand for stringers and car material. It seems 
to us that all lines of business are awaiting the outcome of 
the tariff question, and when this is settled there will be 
considerable improvement in trade. The outlook. for crops 
is good and apparently growing better: and there is every 
indication that the farmers will secure top notch prices; it 
therefore seems certain that prices of lumber will gradually 
increase. 

O. B. Fredrickson, treasurer of the Fredrickson 
Lumber Company of this city, which has mills at Fred- 
rickson on the Tacoma & Eastern Railway, reports 
inquiries more numerous and says that orders are 
being kooked at prices ranging from $1.25 to $3 a 
thousand better than they were a comparatively short 
time ago. He says: 


Qur saw mill has been shut down since July 3, during 
which time improvements were made which will increase 
the output from 30 to 50 percent. We now are resuming 
operations and are booking orders only as fast as we need 
them so as to be in a position to give quick service. Present 
indications point to a good fall business and a gradual 
improvement of general conditions from now on. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. “i 
EVERETT, WASH., July 23.—An important meeting of 
shingle producers of this county is to be held in the 
offices of the Washington State Shingle Grading Asso- 
ciation Monday night for the purpose of meeting G. W. 
Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who is one of the best known shingle buyers 
in the East. To invite owners of straight and combina- 
tion mills to be present at the proposed session, D. A. 
Ford, secretary of the State Grading Association, has 
issued the following circular letter: 


There will be a meeting of the shingle manufacturers of 


| Snohomish county at this office on Monday evening, July 26, 


at 8 o’clock for the purpose of meeting G. W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, who is 
visiting the Coast to become acquainted with the manufac- 
ture of red cedar shingles and to meet as many of the mill 
owners as possible. You are no doubt aware of the fact that 
Mr. Hotchkiss is one of the oldest and most influential shin- 
gle buyers in the East. In fact he is the spokesman of all 
the retailers’ associations, and it would be highly advanta- 
geous to us to listen to what he has to say and at the same 
time to explain our side of the proposition. I am given to 
understand that his views concerning us have changed and 
that we may expect from him some very encouraging articles 
concerning otir association. 

It is hoped that as many as can will take advantage of 
this opportunity to meet Mr. Hotchkiss and show him all 
the courtesy we possibly can. 


Secretary Ford, Mr. Hotchkiss and a_ cunsiderable 
delegation of shingle manufacturers are tourirg the mills 
of Whatcom and Skagit counties. ; 

Secretary Ford states that shingles are stiffening in 
value. A few days ago they went down 5 cents, but 
have returned to $1.65 and $2.05, f. 0. b. the mills. The 


advance being made by clears will, it is thought, create 
a sympathetic advance on stars. Most mills in this ter 
ritory are operating full capacity. 

Perhaps the youngest mill manager in the state of 
Washington is Kore Duryee, of this city, who has been 
with Rucker Bros. in their fine plant at Lake Stevens 
for several years, entering the employment as_book- 
keeper. Perseverance in mastering the details of the 
lumber and shingle business brought steady promotion 
until Mr. Duryee was placed at the managerial desk. 


Fir Timbers Advanced. 


The H. O. Seifert Lumber Company, of this city, r 
ports an improved market condition. B. A. Manning, 
of the company, says: ‘‘We find business impro\ 
ing and are securing a little better prices than 4 
short time ago. We feel that conditions are on an 
upward trend and that lumber will bring a bette: 
price in the near future. We are asking more for 
our stock and begin to feel some results.’’ 

The Salzer Mill Company, of this city, notes a bei 
ter tone and finds the demand from the middle West 
has been slowly increasing during the last few weeks. 

J. H. MeWilliams, of McWilliams & Henry, of this 
city, says regarding market conditions: 


The demand is very much stronger for timbers than for 
anything else with us, the price being about $1 higher than 
ten days ago. Fir uppers are a little stronger, the price is 
unchanged with the exception of drop siding, which has 
advanced about $1.50 the last two weeks. Cedar siding is 
very strong, selling at straight list, with the demand about 
100 percent greater than the supply. We are greatly pleased 
with the general outlook and see no reason why we should 
not do some good business inside of thirty days. 


Recent Movements Among Lumbermen. 


The Puget Sound Pile & Timber Preserving Company, of 

Iiverett, this week loaded creosoted piling on the steamer 
Olympia for Alaska. 
* Amended articles of incorporation of the Seaside Shingle 
Company show an increase in the concern’s capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. ‘The officers of the local company 
are: J. A. Gauid, president, and F. W. Keen, secretary. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser and F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, 
were here for a day’s visit with Manager W. M. Boner, of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. The well known lum- 
bermen visited several other mills also. 

A. H. Cramer, who, with Robert Moody of the First Na- 
tional bank, this city, operates a combination mill at Camano, 
Wash., left this week for a business visit in Chicago. 

William McKeough, Sylvester Smith and associates have 
begun the construction of their lumber mill near Granite 
Falls, Wash., where they recently bought 40,000,000 feet of 
timber from the federal government. 

Peterson Bros., whose mill was destroyed by fire some 
time ago, will rebuild as soon as they make arrangements 
for timber and secure a new site. 

H. W. Stuchell and William H. Murphy, of the Eclipse 
Mill Company, motored in Mr. Murphy's car to Chehalis early 
this week. 

George W. Loggie, prominent in Bellingham lumber circles 
and president of the Whatcom Falls Lumber Company, was 
in Everett on a log buying expedition this week. 

A number of eastern logging operators visited the Merrill 
& Ring Logging Company’s camp near Mukiltee this week, 
at the company’s solicitation, and were given an object les 
son in the game as operated in the Northwest. : 

The Stimson, Oso and Standard logging camps in this 
county have resumed operation. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 24.—E. E. Carter, assist- 
ant forester, of Washington, D. C., arrived in Belling- 
ham Monday and inspected the government’s timber on 
the national forest reserve in Whatcom county. A total 
of 50,000,000 feet of fir timber located on the forest 
reserve near Glacier, Whatcom county, recently was soli 
to the Boleom-Vanderhoof Company for a price approx 
imating $100,000. 

Fred J. Wood, manager for E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, this week closed a-deal with W. B. Sprague, 
assistant purchasing agent for the Katalla Company, of 
Alaska, a Guggenheim organization, for 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber to be shipped to Seward, Alaska, where it will 
be used in railroad construction. The bulk of the order 
consists of ties, stringers and snowshed material. 

In Whateom county, of which Bellingham is the coun- 
ty seat, there are thirty-eight exclusive lumber mills, 
cutting a daily average of 1,250,000 feet of lumber. 
More than 1,650 men are employed in the saw mills and 
about 3,000 men-are employed in logging, bolt, piling, 
telegraph and telephone pole camps. There are 1(/4 
shingle mills with a daily output of 9,250,000 shingles 
and about 2,500 men are employed in their manufacture. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, Wash., July 22.—Grays Har 
bor lumbermen generally report an increase in the volume 
of trade in rail and cargo markets. Prices daily are 
becoming firmer and a marked improvement is reporte 
in all lines. All Grays Harbor mills are operating fu!! 
capacity. Stocks generally are lower than normal an 
conditions as affecting the Grays Harber situation lock 
brighter than at any time during the last two years. _ 

Chehalis county shingle manufacturers have organiz| 
a Chehalis County Grading Association. It is the 1- 
tention of the association so to improve the quality ! 
shingles as to give trade conditions a fresh impetus. 
The association also aims to make the grade of shingles 
turned out by all the mills in the county uniform, an‘ 
to insure this inspectors will visit all mills to examine 
and brand the shingles. A. L. Matheson, of the Coats 
shingle mill, of Hoquiam, is one of the board of directors 
who will assist in the drafting of the constitution an( 
work with the view of enlisting the codéperation of every 
manufacturer of shingles inthe county. Assgeiated wit! 
Mr. Matheson onthe: board of: directors are Mr. Wilcox, 
of Aberdeen; J. R. O’Donnell, of Elma; Will Bush, of 
Montesano; A, L. Cooney, Cosmopolis; and Fred Hunt- 
ington and D. E. Servis, of Elma. 

Three factories for Aberdeen this year are assure‘ 
and there is promise of a fourth. The three factories 
are: Union Cooperage Company, made possible by the 
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encrgy of Clarence Lillie; California Cabinet Com- 
pany and the Bousfield Manufacturing Company. 

speaking of the company’s plans, Mr. Lillie said that 
it is the intention to enlarge the plant, add machinery 
au i manufacture shingles. 

‘he Hoquiam Machine Works has just received a 
large order for logging tools to be shipped to Siam, 
wiere they are to displace the use of elephants in the 
handling of teakwood. ._The company also reports in- 
quiries from the West Indies for a quantity of its goods. 

The commercial clubs of Hoquiam and Aberdeen have 
taken steps to secure the $4,000 unused appropriation 
for the improvement of Grays harbor in the north chan- 
ne!. If this money could be obtained the dredge now 
laid up at Aberdeen could be used and the channel 
deepened at nominal cost. 

idward Hulbert, of the Hulbert Lumber Company, 
bought from the Deming Shingle MiJl Company 5,000,- 
000 shingles, which were loaded on the steamers Chehalis 
and Norwood for immediate delivery in San Francisco. 
This practically finishes up the stock of the Deming 
Shingle Mill Company. 

In appreciation of the splendid advertising received 
through the efforts of the employees of the Stearns 
shingle mill, the Sumner Iron Woorks presented each of 
the twenty-eight shingle weavers who helped to make the 
record eut with a $5 check. 

August 1 the machinery of the Posey piano board 
factory, in east Hoquiam, will be set in motion and the 
product of Hoquiam’s newest industry put upon the mar- 
ket. : 

Preparations are being made by the Hewitt Logging 
Company to start its camps on the Satsop, and the Mo- 
clips Lumber Company also is arranging to resume opera- 
tions at its logging camp, the latter having been elosed 
to permit remodeling of the mill to increase its output. 

D. B. Baker, an experienced lumberman, is erecting 
a shingle mill at Kuhn. The mill will be ready to run 
in about thirty days, and will run a double shift. Its 
capacity for the two shifts will be 160,000. Wayne 
Holcomb, for many years with the Polson Logging Com- 
pany, will furnish the new shingle mill with logs. 


Items More or Less Personal. 


Cc. H. Jones, president of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending a few days in Hoquiam looking after his 
lumber interests. 

At high noon in Seattle Wednesday William Moffat, head 
hbochkeepex for the C. E. Burrows Lumber Company, and 
Miss Zadie Dingfelter, of Grand Rapids, Mich., were mar- 
ried. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Moffat left for a 
short trip in British Columbia. 


F. J. Wood and family and G. W. Loggie and family 
arrived in Hoquiam Saturday afternoon in automobiles. 
They are guests at the Hotel Grayport. Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Loggie are connected with the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
of Hoquiam. 


C. B. Weatherwax, of the Coats Shingle Company, of 
Hoquiam, left Monday for Portland on a business trip. 

J. Vance, of the Vance Lumber Company, of Elma, accom- 
panied by his brother, is in the city en route to his home 
trom Westport, where he has been spending the summer 
with his family. 

I. W. Rathbun, superintendent for the National Lumber & 
Box Company, accompanied by his wife, is spending a short 
vacation in the Rose City. 

Clarence Lillie returned from Portland Wednesday, where 
he has been for some time purchasing machinery for his 
cooperage plant. 

Tom Autzen, of St. Johns, Ore., is spending a few days in 
Hoquiam, the guest of friends. Mr. Autzen graduated from 
the Oregon Azricultural College this year. Upon his return 
to St. Johns he will accept a position with his father, who 
is a well known lumberman of that place. 

Frank Paremino, traveling representative for the National 
Lumber & Box Company, is spending a few days at the 
headquarters of the big plant in Hoquiam, getting a new 
budget of information for an extended eastern selling trip. 
He expects to be gone about six months. 

Peter Autzen, of the St. Johns Lumber Company, of St. 
Johns, Ore., is spending a few days in Hoquiam looking after 
his interests in this city. 

A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Box Company, is 
spending this week in San Francisco attending an associa- 
tion meeting. 


Lumber and Doors Stronger. 


Luinbermen and shingle manufacturers of Chehalis 
and vicinity are finding a better demand for lumber 
and shingles during the last few weeks. W. A. Bricker, 
manager for the Summit Mill Company, of that city, 
says conditions are considerably better and _ prices 
stronger than for some time back. He reports consid 
erably improved business within the last sixty days and 
believes that everything points to a continuation of this 
improvement. 

At the office of the Chehalis Fir Door Company, Pres- 
ident George J. Osgood is optimistic about the busi- 
ness situation. He says his company is having a very 
fair volume of business. Prices on doors have been low 
but the fact that saw mills are beginning to make actual 
advances in prices indicates in his opinion that fir doors 
will be higher, as the factories have been working on a 
very narrow margin. He thinks indications point to a 
fairly active demand during the fall and he bases his 
opinion on the fact that, while it is unusually early 
in the season, his company already is beginning to re- 
ceive orders for fall stock. 





IN AND ABOUT THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


Pageantry in Prospect—Mills Humming Everywhere—Disproportions of Demand and Car 
Supply—Progress of Railroad Extension. 
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IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SroKANE, WASH., July 24.—E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, 
president of the Phoenix Lumber Company, appointed 


grand marshal of the parades of progress and the march 
in review of the industrial army of 10,000 men, in con- 
nection with the National Irrigation Congress in Spo- 


kane, August 9 to 14, announces that Everett G. Griggs, 
head of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will ride at the head of the column with him as a 
guard of honor; others being John G. Farwell, represent- 
ing the Harriman system, of Seattle, and John McGraw, 
former governor of Washington, head of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce and vice president of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacifie Exposition Company. They will be ac- 
companied by a contingent of local riders. It is expected 
there will be between 4,500 and 5,000 delegates and 
thousinds of visitors from various parts of the con- 
tinent. One of the sessions will be devoted to the forest 
industry under the direction of a special forestry com- 
mitice headed by J. P. McGoldrick, president of the 
MeGoidrick Lumber Company, and also president of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The Lumber- 
men's Club of Spokane, headed by George W. Hoag, is 
making preparations to entertain visiting lumbermen 
during the week and there will be several receptions and 
banjuets in the new assembly hall of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. To show the widespread interest in 


the coming sessions it may be mentioned that Chicago, 


St. Louis, Pueblo, Rochester, N. Y., San Francisco, Cal., 
and Charleston, S. C., are candidates for the 1910 con- 
gress and’ that each of these cities, among others, will 
be represented by strong delegations; also that Arthur 
Hooker, secretary of the board of control, has advices 
that there will be at least thirty special trains, the 
Tange being from Worcester, Mass., to El Paso, Tex., 
and San Francisco. 

The Roslyn Lumber Company, of Roslyn, Wash., has 
heen incorporated by R. J. Walsh and his associates, for 
forty-eight years with a capital stock of $25,000 in 250 
shares, The company is successor to the Tenaway Lum- 
ber Company, of which J. F. Walsh is manager. He 
will remain in a similar capacity with the new concern. 
The company will manufacture and handle all kinds of 
lumber, A general store will be run by the company. 
The new mill being erected near Roslyn soon will be 
ready for operation. 

"xpert federal government cruisers are now in the 
Clearwater timber belt in central Idaho, cruising claims 
for which applications have been made during the last 
Six months, This is the first inspection made by the 
government in that land office district since the com- 


missioners’ order which requires the entryman for tim- 
ber and stone to pay for the land at an appraised price, 
instead of a minimum price of $2.50 an acre. 

Adrian G. Hanauer, president and treasurer of the 
Hanauer-Graves Company, of Spokane, announces that 
among the improvements contemplated on the Meadow 
Lake lands, a nonirrigated tract west of Spokane, are an 
evaporating plant, a cider mill and a box factory. 

That mining property in Shoshone county valued at 
more than $30,000,000 escaped taxation for 1909 is the 
claim of the Edward Rutledge Timber Company in a 
petition filed with the county commissioners concerning 
its timber lands which have been sold for taxes, the 
company refusing to pay because it alleged an unreason- 
able valuation was placed on its timber. This is an im- 
portant tax case as the company is being followed in 
its stand by many other prominent companies holding 
land in this county. 

A. H. Huebner, manager of the Cascade Lumber Com- 

pany, at North Yakima, was in Spokane this week on 
business. He announces that the big mill is under full 
headway, turning out 125,000 feet a day. It is a 
2-band mill and has logs enough ahead to run the entire 
season. Mr. Huebner, in speaking of market conditions, 
stated: ‘‘Prices are about the same. I believe the lum- 
ber situation will strengthen up as fall approaches. In 
advices from our eastern connections we are given to 
understand that crop conditions are good and every- 
thing points to an increase in business this fall. Orders 
and inquiries are strengthening and all lines of business 
have a more cheerful tendency. Our stocks are in fair 
shape and our orders keep things pretty well cleaned 
up.’? 
Work on the tie mill of the Atlas Tie Company, 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., of which M. D. Wright and T. J. 
Stonestreet are owners, has begun and it will be ready 
for operation October 1. It will cost, including the ma- 
chinery, about $40,000 and will be capable of turning 
out 3,000 ties a day. 

The new mill of the Fidelity Lumber Company, across 
the Pend d’Oreille from Newport, started July 15. The 
machinery has been tried and everything found to work 
satisfactorily. The mill has a capacity of 150,000 feet 
a day on a double shift and it is expected to run under 





a double shift soon after starting. The company has 
15,000,000 feet of logs, largely white pine, in its big 
boom in the river and logging operations in the Kaniksu 
national forest east of Newport are conducted the year | 
round. 

The Pine Creek Lumber Company’s future is in doubt, 
states a Kenrick (Ida.) report, since the company has 
been thrown into the hands of a receiver; but it is be- 
lieved the mill will be operated next year by the cred- | 
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itors. The company was doing a profitable business until 
the spring of 1908, when more than 1,000,000 feet of logs 
were lost by freshets. Some of the logs were recovered 
but the company stood a heavy loss and became deeply 
involved. The company has several million feet of 
standing timber besides more than 1,000,000 feet of logs 
cut and ready for the saw. If its affairs can be so ar- 
ranged as to permit it to operate next year it is believed 
the creditors will be paid in full. 

The lumber business has opened up in Kendrick again 
and ten cars were shipped this week. Twenty-five 4-horse 
teams are hauling lumber in and out. The cut in that 
section was not so large as expected but from seventy- 
five to eighty cars will be shipped. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is back from Seattle and states 
that at the special session of the legislature, August 15, 
an amendment will be introduced to the materialmen’s 
lien law passed at the last session. 

The C, H. Chase Lumber Company has started a yard 
at Pompey’s Pillar, Mont. The company will handle 
all grades of lumber and put in a first class retail yard. 

W. L. Roach, president of the Musser Sash & Door 
Company, Muscatine, Iowa, is in Spokane this week. on 
business. He has extensive interests in this territory 
and expects to return to Spokane for several days after 
going to the Coast. 

William Musser, head of the William Musser Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of this city, is here from 
Iowa City, Iowa, his home, looking over his interests in 
the Inland Empire. He has been conducted by C. M. 
Crego, secretary of the local company, on a tour of in- 
spection and is reported greatly pleased with the prog- 
ress and thrifty condition of the big company. 

Ralph H. Burnside, of the Hawkeye Lumber Com- 
pany, of Oskaloosa, lowa, for three years president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is a guest 
of local lumbermen. He is making a tour of inspection 
of his Coast interests and has spent several days in the 
Inland Empire. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser and sons, Charles and Ru- 
dolph, together with P. M. Musser and Cliff Musser, were 
in Spokane for a few hours this week in their private 
car en route home from the meéting of the manufacturers 
at Seattle. They made a side trip to Potlatch, Ida. 


Stronger Demand and Cars More Scarce. 


Lumbermen of this section are feeling much better 
of late on account of the improvement in demand. 
One of the largest lumber manufacturers of this see- 
tion states to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

I believe that we have passed our worst period by reason 
of the fact that crop outlook the entire country over is 
exceptionally good. General business, as evidenced by build- 
ing permits and steel reports ete.; is improving. In other 
words, there is a general feeling that the full strength of 
the country, labor and capital, soon will be actively em- 
ployed. Among other things a vast amount of railroad 
building in the West on the part of railways is going to 
help the situation directly West and indirectly East. James 
J. Hill, president of the Great Northern railway, is quoted 
as saying recently that cars would be very hard to obtain 
this fall for anything but wheat. We already feel a slight 
tightening as regards the supply of cars for lumber ship- 
ments. 

©. M. Crego, of the William Musser Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of this city, says: 

I believe that we will soon have a demand for considerably 
more lumber and with it will come better prices for our 
product. Orders are coming in more freely and inquiries are 
increasing. Business for this month so far shows an _ in- 
crease of about 10 percent, and shipments are wanted at 
once, which indicates that yard stocks are very light. There 
will be a larger crop this year than usual to move and as 
prices are high, farmers will desire to realize at once betore 
there is a possibility of lower prices, and car equipment will 
be in great demand. In consequence a car shortage is a 
possibility and we believe it to be to the best interest of 
the retailers to get orders placed at once and lumber on the 
way. 

F. T. Bement, of the Bement-Harold Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Hutton building, says: 


Conditions with us show a decided improvement. While 
prices are not very much higher, inquiries are coming in 
faster than before, and the sales made indicate that the 
buyers are getiing in on what they consider to be the lowest 
prices they will have this year. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANpPoINt, IpA., July 24.—The lumber business in this 
section is somewhat better than a few months ago. 
Considerable building is being done locally and some of 
the lumbermen predict an increase in the retail price of 
the finished product. 

All mills in Bonner county are running steadily and 
considerable lumber is being shipped. Business, however, 
is not what it was a year ago. The mill of the Humbird 
Lumber Company is running twelve hours a day three 
days a week, and other days it operates ten hours. This 
is due to the fact that the mill recently was closed on 
account of a breakdown, and it is the intention of the 
management to make up the lost time. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., with his 
party, was in the city last week, the guest of T. J. 
Humbird, general manager for the Humbird Lumber 
Company. In his party were his sons, F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, with headquarters in St. Paul; J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, of that city, and P. M. Musser, of Rock 
Island, Ill., a son-in-law of Mr. Weyerhaeuser, sr. Mr. 
Davis, of Spokane, was also here. The party spent the 
day looking over the holdings of the Humbird Lumber 
Company, of which they are all stockholders; after 
which they went to Bonners Ferry to look after timber 
holdings and to continue on their way eastward. Messrs. 
Musser and Davis remained in this city a couple of days, 
after which they, with Mr. Humbird, went to Spokane. 
They will visit the Coast cities before returning home. 

The mill of the Riverside Lumber Company, about 
fifteen miles down the Pend d’Oreille river from this 
city, last Monday made a record run when it cut 108,632 
feet of lumber in ten hours. The lumber cut was 1-inch 


14-inch and 2-inch from white pine logs. The crew 
consisted of Mike Kiesling, sawyer; C. I. Carthizer, filer; 
Tom Buck, setter, ‘and Victor Johnson, edgerman. 

E. J. Chapin, the cedar man, states that his business is 
picking up constantly. He is shipping a few cars of 
posts each week and is looking forward to much better 
business this fall. 


A Firmer Situation. 


The -Humbird Lumber Company is finding a marked 
improvement in the demand for lumber of late. T. J. 
Humbird, manager for the company, states that during 
the first six months of this year, although many Inland 
Empire lumbermen have been complaining of the demani, 
he finds his company has shipped two and one-half times 
as much as during the first six months of last year. In 
discussing the trade situation Mr. Humbird says: 


In the last six weeks there has been a very noticealjle 
increase in the volume of business, and I look for a very 
brisk fall trade. My chief concern now is in the probability 
of my being able to get cars enough to transport the lumber. 
With the big crops in prospect, I am assured by the rail- 
roads that there will be a car shortage. This is going to 
work a hardship on manufacturers, and the retailer and 
the man who has delayed in making purchases until the car 
shortage is with us will suffer. Stocks in this country are 
very badly broken and prices already have strengthened on 
certain items. In spite of the fact that both of our mills 
are steadily manufacturing we have on hand 10,000,000 feet 
less stock than we had the first of the year. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 

KALISPELL, MoNT., July 27.—Market conditions are 
much more favorable than for several months. Noted 
increase in the buying on the part of the retailers is 
apparent and some very good business has been booked 
from the mines. Prices have been advanced during the 
last two weeks from 50 cents to $2, and buyers are 
sending in rush orders at advanced prices, which would 
indicate that stocks are low and they anticipate a large 
trade from the farmers this fall, owing to the excellent 
prospects of a good crop. Mills throughout this dis- 
trict are curtailing as much as possible and will con- 
tinue to do so until stocks are reduced nearly to nor- 
mal. Many items for mixed cars are hard to obtain now, 
especially in pine and larch selects and certain lengths 
of dimension. It is the general opinion of manufac- 
turers that prices will continue to advance and that 
from now on shipping departments will be kept busy 
filling orders to satisfy demand of dealers who have 
allowed stocks to run down very low. 

Several members of the Montana Larch & Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will represent the timber inter- 
ests of this district at the National Irrigating Congress 
to be held in Spokane, Wash., from August 9 to 14. 

The Somers Lumber Company succeeded in starting its 
Whitefish plant July 20, and will saw out approximately 
5,000,000 feet now stored at the mill. Most of the 
product will be manufactured into ties for the Great 
Northern railway. The planing mill at Whitefish will 
resume operations next week and many orders will be 
shipped to the eastern market from that point. The 
plant at Somers is running only one shift, owing to the 
large stock on hand anid the condition of the market. 
The box factory and cuttingup department is running 
full blast and the market for this class of material is 
satisfactory at present. . 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has found it 
necessary to operate its plant time and a quarter in 
order to take care of the orders received the last ten 
days. Mr. Dobner, manager for the company, states 
that in his opinion market conditions are improving 
rapidly and within thirty or sixty days all manufactur- 
ers will be forced to increase shipping departments to 
take care of business offered. 

From reliable sources it is learned that construction 
work will begin at once on the proposed branch of the 
Milwaukee. - The proposed branch of the Milwaukee from 
Missoula up the Big Blackfoot river and through the 
Montana Clearwater country to Kalispell penetrates 4 
country rich in agricultural and timber lands, ‘The 
southern part of the country contains more of the farm- 
ing lands, while from the foot of Seeley lake to the 
Canadian boundary lies an almost unbroken and un- 
touched timbered country. Tle survey of the branch 
takes the route up the Big Blackfoot river from Bonner, 
foilowing this stream to the mouth of the Clearwater, 
thence up the Clearwater to Summit lake at the divide 
and then down Swan river to Kalispell. 

People of Billings are making an effort to secure 4 
revision downward of railway rates and to this end have 
asked for a hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The hearing has been granted and will! be 
held at Billings in October. A considerable sum /ias 
been subscribed by citizens of the Yellowstone metropolis 
with which to employ counsel and collect data for a 
proper presentation of the case. At the Billings hearing 
held June 23 before the state railway commission it was 
shown that the operating expense of the Northern Pa- 
cific railway amounted to 58 percent of the gross re 
ceipts while the cost of operating the Union Pavific 
amounts to 72 percent of the total income. This ‘is: 
crepancy shows that a material reduction could be made 
in rates to Montana without injury or injustice to the 
roads and in fact such reductions would result in en 
efits to the roads by increasing the volume of business. 





Of value to those who are interested in technical 
current literature is the Technical Index, which }§ 
what its name implies—an index as to original tech- 
nical articles appearing in over 200 engineering and 
technical journals and _ reviews, also the procced- 
ings of technical societies. The items are arrange 
according to the Dewey decimo system, This index 
was started in Belgium, but hereafter it will be rep 
resented in this country by the George H. Gilsom 
Company, Tribune building, New York city. 
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TRADE PROGRESS IN CALIFORNIA. 





Lumber to Go Higher—Cargo Trade Quiet — Sailors’ Union Criticised—tIncrease in Los 


Angeles Building—Ties From Hawaii. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, CAu., July 24.—Everything is looking 
up in this market, and for the first time in more than a 
year there are tangible evidences of practical methods 
to bring about better lumber prices. The news that a 
number of the principal lumber manufacturers of Grays 
harbor and Willapa harbor had decided to advance prices 
$1 at the mill was very weleome to the lumber dealers 
of this city this week. The mill price of $9 base with 
freight added will make the San Francisco base on fir 
cargo lumber about $12.60. When local yard men realize 
that they really will have to pay this price no doubt they 
will brace up and ask prices that will enable them to 
make a profit and improve the situation all around. 
Freights may be expected to advance before long. A 
few weeks more of good railroad demand for lumber and 
concerted action by the northern millmen, who have the 
key to the situation, should pave the way to a return 
of prosperity in the lumber trade of the entire Coast. 

Lumber charter market is quiet, both coastwise and 
offshore, but rates are maintained. An advance can 
be noted by comparing present quotations from Puget 
sound to South Africa, 52s 6d and 53s 9d, and to the 
United Kingdom, 60s, with rates prevailing last Febru- 
ary. Two American schooners have been fixed for lum- 
ber cargoes from Grays harbor to Guaymas, Mex. 

The shipowners’ association of San Francisco has 
prepared a letter to Andrew Furuseth, head of the 
sailors’ organization on the Coast, in which the sailors’ 


union is eriticised for acts of violence reported to have 
been committed during the last strike. Shipowners take 
the position that the regulations imposed by the sailors’ 
union have foreed many of the coasting lumber vessels 


to tie up and that many of the smaller saw mills will 
have to close unless some relief is secured. 

In conclusion the writers of the communication say 
they realize that the union’s policy will force the lumber 
business in future into the hands of big companies, who 
by owning their own mills, their own vessels and their 
own retail yards, are in a position to protect themselves 
against the arbitrary demands and unlawful acts of the 
sailors’ union. The letter is signed by the shipowners’ 
association as a body and also by twenty-two lumber and 
shipping firms doing business in this city. 

The St. Helens Mill Company, backed by Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., of San Francisco, has installed a 
modern electric lighting system in the new saw mill, 
which is to be started up akout the middle of August at 
St. Helens, Ore. 

Au Allis-Chalmers 3-phase electric installation of 100 
kilowatts capacity will supply current for lighting the 
streets and buildings of the town with are and incan- 
descent lights. The town is experiencing a real estate 
and building boom as a consequence of the establishment 
of the new milling industry, giving employment to 150 
men. 

8. O. Johnson, formerly assistant general manager for 
the McCloud River Lumber Company and now at the 
heal of the S. S. Johnson Company, of this city, has 
acquired an interest in the Weed Lumber Company, 
which is operating large saw mills, planing mills and 
railroads at Weed, Cal. He has become president also 
of the Klamath Development Company and of the 
Klamath Hot Springs Company, of Klamath Falls. Mr. 
Johnson says he finds business very satisfactory in the 
timber brokerage line, especially in central Oregon. 
Many good inquiries are coming in from time to time. 
He is also very optimistic as to the California situation, 
notwithstanding the fact that the tariff legislation etc., 
has prevented the closing of several large deals this 
summer, 

Calvin C, Stewart, who has extensive milling and red- 
wood timber interests in Mendocino county, is preparing 
to promote a freight route to this city. He is owner of 
the shipping chute near the mouth of the Mattole river 
about five miles from Petrolia, Mendocino county. All 
freight from southwestern Humboldt county is now taken 
to Ferndale and thence to Eureka before it can be 
shipped to San Francisco. Mr. Stewart for many years 
had charge of the wharves and shipping interests at 
Sheltcr cove and Bear harbor and will make use of this 
experience in opening up the freight service from south- 
western Humboldt via Mattole to this city. A large 
variety of products in addition to lumber can be shipped 
by use of the ehute. 

Advices from Redding say that the county board of 
Supervisors, sitting as a board of equalization, has finally 
refuse to allow Thomas B. Walker a reduction in the 
assessinent on his timber holdings in Shasta county. His 
and was assessed for $8 an acre. He had requested a 
reduction to $7 an acre on 1,000 acres of his vast hold- 
ings, aggregating about 250,000 acres of timber lands. 

The MeCloud River Lumber Company, according to the 
strike settlement agreement, has bought 200 cabins be- 
longing to the departing Italian laborers at an average 
Price of $35, At the time of the late strike there were 
‘00 Italians in the company’s employ. As a result of 
the settlement about 350 have left McCloud, but new 
Italians are arriving daily. Both the company’s saw 
mills are working night and day shifts and making up 
lost time, 7 
_Manager Jongeneel, of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Mpany, of Black Diamond, recently visited the city on 
Usiness connected with eastern shipments of redwood 
products from the big plant. Several good orders are 
ti ng gotten out for redwood stave pipe for various por- 
10ons of the country. Eastern shipments are steady. 


J. F. Clyborn, of Eureka; Reginald Young, Mr., Mrs. 
and Miss Cottrell, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Casterman re- 
cently made up a special party on Charles R. MeCormick 
& Co.’s steamer Yosemite, going from Eureka to Seattle 
direct. After visiting the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Expo- 
sition a week they proceeded to the Columbia river and 
visited St. Helens, Ore. The party was personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Hewitt, of the steamship company. 


Movements of Individual Operators, 


Cc. W. Pennoyer, of Pasadena, president of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, left this city yesterday for Scotia, Hum- 
boldt county, making the trip overland by rail and automo- 
bile. Selwyn Eddy and Edwin M. Eddy are at Scotia on 
business connected with the new steel-frame redwood mill, 
which is under construction. 


Alexander Polson, head of the Polson Logging Company, 
of Hoquiam, Wash., will leave for his home this evening 
after spending a few days in the city. 


P. C. Thede, of Madera, and J. F. Condon, of Los Angeles, 
are among the directors of the California Pine Box Company 
who visited the city this week to attend the monthly meet- 
ing of the board. 


L. G. Stockwell, of the C. E. Burrows Lumber Comeeny, 
has returned to Grays harbor after visiting Tower Bros., 
who have the San Francisco agency for the product of the 
plant. 


F. H. Greenough, a lumberman of Fort Bragg, is in the 
city on business. 


George D. Hauptman has returned from a tour of the Pa- 
cific northwest. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 24.—Permits for the erection 
of 194 buildings of a valuation of $285,532 were issued 
from July 1 to 9, inclusive, by the department of build- 
ings. This was an increase of fifteen permits and of 
$63,436 in valuation over last year for the same period. 

Hawaiian ties, the first cargo shipped to these shores, 
are due at Redondo Beach July 24 on the steamer 
Prosper, consigned to the Santa Fe Railroad Company. 
They will be followed soon by a shipload on the Robert 
Lewers, a sailing vessel. The Christian Michaelson, a 
tramp steamer, is also loading Hawaiian ties for this 
port, and several hundred thousand are to be shipped 
within the ensuing thirty-six months. ; 

With 600,000 feet of lumber from Astoria, the Welles- 
ley is due Monday and the Shoshone should be in port 
Sunday with 800 pine ties from the Columbia river; the 
Pasadena is due from Westport with 12,000 ties and the 
Brooklyn is discharging 2,200 ties from Gray’s harbor, 
all for the Santa Fe. The Santa Barbara is expected 
Friday with a big lumber cargo from the north, and the 
Grays Harbor today from Willapa, Wash., with 145,000 
feet for Cleghorn Bros. & Garbsey’s box factory. 

Five hundred thousand feet of oak logs have arrived 
at San Pedro from Japan, on the steamship M. S. Dollar. 
The logs are imported by a local firm, to be worked up 
into lumber for inside finishings and for store furniture 
and fixtures. The Dollar has also included in her lum- 
ber cargo fifty-two sticks of teak, weighing fifty ‘tons, 
which are consigned to the Oriental Hardwood Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles. W. L. Milne, president of the 
company, is on his way to Sumatra and Japan to ar- 
range for further shipments of teak. The first order 
was for 165 tons, of which the fifty tons now being 
unloaded is a part. Teak is a more valuable wood than 
mahogany, and is being used for fine inside finish for 
both offices and the finer. houses. The Los Angeles com- 
pany expects to build up a big trade with the orient in 
this class of valuable hardwood. 

E. J. Lambert, a lumberman from Rapid City, 8. D., 
recently made a trip over the Long Beach harbor with 
C. J. Curtis, president of the Los Angeles Dock & Ter- 
minal Company, and a committee, to investigate the, 
possibility of securing a good site for a lumber mill to 
cost $100,000. Several sites were examined, and Mr. 
Lambert was informed that he would be given a loza- 
tion for his buildings and probably could arrange with 
the property owners for a long lease of any of the land 
that might be needed. He will visit the harbor site 
again in company with a relative. Should he determine 
upon a Long Beach harbor site he will bring his logs 
from the north in large rafts. 
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SOME THINGS THAT BELT USERS WANT TO 
KNOW. 

The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company, 
Worcester, Mass., claims for its Spartan belting some 
of the qualities that have caused the fame of the Spar- 
tans to be celebrated throughout the ages. Having 
established a place in the belting world it issues to com- 
peting belting that famous challenge of the Spartan 
Leonidas to the Persians, ‘‘Come and take us.’’ Its 
claim to the name ‘‘Spartan’’ is based on its endurance, 
its record in that respect being said to compare with 
that of other beltings as the record of Phidippides, who 
ran from Athens to Sparta, 150 miles, in 36 hours, com- 
pares with other runners. 

An attractive booklet issued by the manufacturer of 
Spartan belting tells something about its manufacture, 
its weather resisting qualities and some of thé special 
tests to which it has been subjected and the results 
thereof. Every belt user should know tle manufac- 
turer’s claims concerning Spartan belting, the uncondi- 
tional 60-day trial, and the broad guaranty, all of which 
are contained in a booklet which will be sent on request 
from belt users. 


aS PACIFIC COAST. “=> 


| ene 


Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 
us and by studying closely the 
demands from dealers all over 
the continent, we have gained 
experience in filling such orders 
that today makes it an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 


sawed and dressed and the prices we make 


on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 








Proudfit - Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch 
and Spruce. Red and White Cedar 
Posts, from Idaho and Montana 


Saves the long over-mountain haul. Saves time. 
5 Time is money. Send us your inquiries. 




















aE” TACOMA,WASH. “2G 


¢\eeds Wink Your 





cor ine Tacoma, 
Wholesalers, Washington, 


We would like to have you send and ask us for our prices. 


We can save you money on 


TIMBERS CEDAR AND 
Drop siDINa SPRUCE. 
FINISH, CEILING, ) SIDING AND 
DIMENSION, ETC. FINISH. 





SHINGLES MILL AND TRANSIT SHIPMENTS. 
Write or Wire ous s for Quotations. 




















Manufacturers of 


Fir Lumber 


Write us for Prices on 


FIR DIMENSION, FIR TIMBERS and CAR 
MATERIAL, ROUGH or FINISHED 
CLEARS nnd 0. G. GUTTER 


Manley Moore Lumber Co. 


Banker’s Trust Bldg. Tacoma, Wash. So. Prairie, Wash, 














MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Try a car of our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 


General Offices TACOMA, WASH. 
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wae SEATTLE, WASH. “2aq 


TIMBERS 

















are a specialty with us. We do 
our own logging and are pre- 
pared to make prompt shipments 
on anything you may require. 
@ If you have had trouble in get- 


ting dressed timbers, better take 
the matter up with us, for we 
can surface up to 30x30. A 
good supply of yard stock always 
on hand. No matter what your 
need let us have your inquiries. 


Gold Bar Lumber Co. 


Seattle, Washington 











LUMBER—SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg., 
SEAT TLE, WASHINGTON. 























CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 

LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 


om a So] 0) PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


610-13 American Bank Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER—SHINGLES—TIMBER LANDS 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Buckeye Brands, :: Manufactured in Washington 
Canadian Brands, Manufactured in British Columbia 
TIMBER LANDS— White for pamphlet, "The Facts About Pacific Coast 
Timber," if interested. 


OE Z | SO ome Peters 6 tenet, ons | FORESTRY 


EXHIBIT| Alsek#-Yuxon -Pacitic, Exposition, | BUILDING 




















Let Us Take Your Order 


for some our superior 


FIR, CEDAR and SPRUCE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


Nelson Lumber Company 
862-3-4 EMPIRE BUILDING 
Mills et Tacoma, Washington. SEATTLE, U. S. A. 























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 290 page book “‘Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 
descriptive circular, Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Corres 


W. R. Miner, head estimator for the True & True 
Company, Chicago, is away on his vacation. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was a visitor to the Chicago trade last Wednes- 
day. 

George Mason, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Com- 
pany, Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago two days last 
week. 

Harry Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Com- 
pany, Scanlon, Minn., was a Chicago visitor last 
Wednesday. 

C. P. Miller, of the Mississippi Lumber Company, with 
offices in the Railway Exchange building, Chicago, is at 
Quitman, Miss., the mill point of this company. 

L. B. Smith, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Com- 
pany, Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago the latter part 
of last week for a day and then left for the East. 

L. W. Wheeler, Chicago manager of the Wheeler- 
Timlin Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., returned this 
week from a month’s trip among the northern mills. 

A. G. Stevenson, of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hazelhurst, Wis., was in Chicago during the 
week calling on his many friends in the lumber trade. 

M. L. Brown, the Chicago representative for the W. E. 
Williams Company, of Traverse City, Mich., manufac- 
turer of hardwood flooring, is confined to his home by 
sickness. 

J. A. Kenworthy, sales manager of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago 
last Tuesday and called on his numerous friends in the 
lumber trade. 

Fred Wenzel, sales manager, of the Akeley Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., was a visitor to the Chi- 
cago trade this week. Mr. Wenzel was accompanied by 


-his family and returned home last Wednesday. 


E. H. Dalbey, general manager of the CarDal Lumber 
Company, with headquarters in the Heyworth building, 
Chicago, left last Monday for the concern’s mill at Pine 
Bur, Miss. Mr. Dalbey will be gone about ten days. 

George Foster, of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Com- 
pany, Mellen, Wis., was a recent Chicago visitor. Mr. 
Foster stated that business was good with his concern 
and that he looked for a gradual improvement from 
now on. 

L. G. Heron, of Perley Lowe & Co., Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, is again at his desk after a three 
weeks’ trip in Massachusetts. Mr. Herron spent most 
of his time at Magnolia, but also visited Gloucester and 
Boston. 


F. B. MeMullen, Chicago manager for the Fullerton- 
Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, left Friday evening 
on a two weeks’ pleasure trip. Mr. MeMullen will put 
in all of his time fishing and cruising around Lake 
Champlain, Vermont. 


W. E. Williams, president, and L. H. DeZote, secretary 
and treasurer, of the W. E. Williams Company, Traverse 
City, Mich., were in Chicago Weunesday and Thursday 
of this week. They came to attend the session of the 
maple hardwood flooring men. 


Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, 
the wholesale concern with offices in the Marquette 
building, Chicago, who has been spending the last three 
weeks at Nantucket with his wife and three children, is 
expected home the early part of next week. 


Charles Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., stopped off at Chicago last Sunday for a 
day or two. Mr. Dudley had spent some time in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin and was en route home. He was 
accompanied by his wife, who had been visiting at her 
former home in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


H. P. Dutton, sales manager for the Worcester Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, at Chassell, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago for a day en route home from a selling trip in De- 
troit and Cleveland. Mr. Dutton reports that he had 
no trouble in disposing of the stock which he had for 
sale and that he found conditions improving right along. 


Charles H. Jackson, of Smith & Jackson, South Bend, 
Ind., was in Chicago on business last Monday. Among 
other recent visitors were: A. J. Halcomb, of Haleomb 
Bros., Sycamore, Ill.; W. H. Plagge, of Plagge & Co., 
Barrington, Illl.; Henry I’. Diercks, Algonquin, Ill., and 
C. T. Ruge, of Wilke & Ruge, Beecher, Ill. 


F. E. Miller, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was in Chicago Monday and Tuesday last 
calling on the trade. He was on his way home from 
a selling trip in Minneapolis and other northern points. 
He reported securing some very nice orders, and that he 
looked for a considerable increase in trade as the season 
advances. 

C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, with offices in the Tribune building, Chicago, 
is spending a month at the company’s mill point at 
Chassell, Mich. Mr. Worcester recently underwent an 
operation for appendicitis and is in the North recuperat- 
ing. His many friends will be glad to know that he is 
rapidly regaining his lost strength. 

Herman, H. Hettler, president of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Company, Chicago, returned last Sunday 
from a three weeks’ trip. While away Mr. Hettler 
visited the mills in the Georgian bay district and north- 
ern Michigan. He stated that things looked very en- 
couraging and that he expected by early fall the lumber 
business would again be on a normal basis. 


The following retailers were in Chicago during the 
week placing orders to replete their diminished stocks: 
W. J. Herripg, vice president of the P. A. Lord Lumber 
Company, LaGrange, Ill.; G. A. Franzen, of Hamme: 
schmidt & Franzen, Elmhurst, Ill, and William Hi. 
Baethke, of Newton & Baethke, Glen Ellyn, Ill. They ai! 
reported that many buildings were going up, which key 
them very busy. 

The sale of the property of the Breon Lumber Com- 
pany, at Ulmers, 8. C., advertised to take place July 30, 
has been postponed on account of objection which ha: 
been taken thereto, and John Coleman, of Williamsport, 
Pa., trustee, announces that it will probably take place 
on August 30. The property is logging equipment, in- 
cluding an overhead skidder, log loader, three loggin: 
locomotives, camp equipment ete. 

E. A. Thornton, of the E. A, Thornton Lumber Conm- 
pany, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
Chicago, returned the latter part of last week from 
trip through the Georgian bay district, Duluth and Mi: 
neapolis. He stated that No. 2 and better in pine was 
strong, with stocks rather scarce. Hemlock is showing 
considerable improvement, and he said that the people 
with whom he conversed were feeling good as to the 
future trade outlook. 


L. Waldschmidt, of the Dunbar Mill & Lumber Com 
pany, Cairo, Ill., manufacturer and dealer in hardwood 
lumber, railroad ties and piling, was in Chicago during 
the week on a selling trip and was a caller at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Waldschmidt states 
that the railroad business is much better, his concern 
having a large number of inquiries for ties and these 
inquiries being followed up in a number of cases by 
orders. He said that he closed a good sized contract 
while in the city. 


The committee having charge of the pienie which will 
be held jointiy by the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Ex 
change report that the affair will be held at Ravinia 
park August 17, weather permitting. If it should rain, 
however, the picnic will-be held the day following. The 
day will be given over to field sports, the principal 
feature of which will be a baseball game between two 
nines made up from the wholesalers and the hardwood 
men. 


R. R. Richardson, general manager of the Lumber 
Selling Company, with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo., has gotten out a unique card to present to the trade. 
It tells a story of the product which the concern handles 
in a concise and straightforward manner. This concern 
represents twelve of the iarger manufacturers. Mr. 
Richardson states that while he does not ask for all of 
the orders going, he is out on a ‘‘business boosting 
campaign,’’ and assures the buying public that any busi- 
ness entrusted to him will have his ceaseless attention. 
Mr. Richardson’s slogan is, ‘‘ Remember, it’s the service 
that counts.’’ 


J. M. Carpénter, president of the Pacific Sash & Door 
Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., passed through Chicago 
this week, accompanied by his son, L. R. Carpenter, 
who, however, is in the automobile business as well as 
associated with his father. The Pacifie Sash & Door 
Company is one of the big millwork institutions of 
southern California. Mr. Carpenter insists that Los 
Angeles is emphatically the city of the Pacifie coast 
because it not only hus the climate which draws the 
tourists, but a rich country back of it which will insure 
its prosperity. Building is active, he says, and the de- 
mand for lumber and millwork is heavy. 


E. C. Leaming, sales manager for the True & True 
Company, Chicago, the big sash and door manufacturer, 
recently returned from a selling trip through Pennsyl- 
vapia, Ohio and New York. Mr. Leaming visited the 
large cities and said that he found peculiar circumstances 
in Pittsburg. That while all the furnaces there were 
in full blast, the employees’ wages were being used in 
taking up indebtedness with the trades people who carried 
them over the recent hard times and therefore they had 
no surplus to invest in home building at this time. In 
Buffalo and Cleveland he found the volume of business 
good and stated that the dealers there were all looking 
for a good fall trade. 


Will M. Beebe, manager of yellow pine sales for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., when 
in Chicago, this week, said that investigations which he 
had been making led him to believe that there was to 
be a pronounced car shortage this year. He based his 
opinion on the facts that the crops are larger than aver- 
age in most of the west and southwestern states an 
that the railroads are not in as good position to take 
care of the business as they were a few years ago. 
There are a few railroads which have increased their 
facilities, but the best that can be said for most of 
them is that they have barely held their own, while the 
country has been growing and making larger demands 
upon railroad equipment and facilities. 


E. C. Fosburgh, of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, 
Norfolk, Va., and president of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, in company with Mrs. Fosburgh, was a guest 
at the Congress hotel on Wednesday this week. Mr. anil 
Mrs. Fosburgh had stopped over at Chicago on their 
return from the Pacific coast, where they had been in- 
terested participants in the seventh annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Both 
were delighted with the climate, the A-Y-P Exposition 
and the hospitality of the people of the Pacific North- 
west. Mr. Fosburgh left for the Southeast Wednesday 
evening by way of Grand Rapids, Mich., and other points 
and will be joined later in his home city by Mrs, Fos- 
burgh who will visit friends in Cadillac, Mich., before 
returning to Norfolk, 
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PAINLESS POCKET PICKING. 

Vhieago lumbermen are not generally noted as being 
easy to ‘‘do,’’ but a story is going the rounds in local 
cirles of a prominent lumberman whose pocketbook was 
stolen from his hip pocket and, strange to relate in these 
hard times, had money in it. The story goes that last 
Mouday the gentleman was riding on a Wentworth 
avenue car when two specimens of the genus hobo 
plocked his way when he tried to leave the car. After 
a fow complimentary remarks passed on both sides, the 
jumberman was allowed to get off. He thought nothing 
of this incident, however, until eighteen hours later, 


when an officer in Uncle Sam’s service called him up 
on the phone, stating that a pocketbook bearing his 
name, and which had been dropped into a letter box, 


ha been brought to the office by a postman and that 
he should eall and identify it. After the pocketbook 
had been identified the official remarked: ‘‘You had 
your pocket picked at 5 o’clock Monday afternoon on a 
Wentworth avenue car.’’? The circumstances attending 
his exit from the car flashed through his mind and he 
figured that the pickpockets must consider him the easiest 
kind of a mark. It is suggested that if these facts are 
doubted and that such a thing could not happen to a 
lumberman in Chicago, the doubter call up E. A. Thorn- 
ton, the genial seeretary of the Chicago Wholesale Lum- 
per Dealers’ Association, who will vouch for the truth 
of the story. 


BOND ISSUE OF THE MISSISSIPPI CENTRAL. 


“In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
New Orleans advices stated that the Mississippi Central 
Railroad Company had filed for record in Adams county, 
Mississippi, a mortgage for $10,000,000 in favor of the 
Standard Trust Company, of New York, covering all its 
franchises and its entire property holdings. . The para- 
graph closed by saying: ‘‘The purpose for which the 
mortgage was executed has not been stated officially.’’ 

John T. Porter, treasurer of the Mississippi Central 
Railroad Company, whose office is at Scranton, Pa., has 
forwarded to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the announce- 
ment of these bonds. They are 5 percent gold bonds 
and are issued properly to finance the Mississippi Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, which, according to the announce- 
ment, purposes to acquire the property of the Natchez & 
Eastern Railway Company. The consolidated company 
will be known as the Mississippi Central Railroad Com- 
pany and will own and operate a railroad 164 miles in 
length, extending from Natchez, Miss., on the Mississippi 
river, to a point fourteen miles east of Hattiesburg, Miss. 

This mileage is now in operation, and the filing of the 
mortgage indicates that the consolidation and other plans 
of the company are progressing in due form. It is pro- 
posed later to extend the line from its present terminus 
to a point on the Gulf, possibly Mobile, or perhaps 
Scranton, Miss, 

The bonds are guaranteed further by the United 
States Lumber Company, of Scranton, Pa., of which 
company Mr. Porter is treasurer and F. L. Peck presi- 
dent. Of the authorized $10,000,000 in bonds there has 
actually been issued only $4,100,000. 

As a matter of fact, the Mississippi Central Railroad 
Company is an enterprise of the United States Lumber 
Company, which needs no introduction to lumbermen. 
It owns the J. J. Newman Lumber Company properties 
in Mississippi and the Lackawanna Lumber Company in 
Pennsylvania. It has 300,000 acres of timber land, 
nearly all in Mississippi, two large saw mills at Sumrall, 
a and is building a large fireproof mill at Hatties- 
purg. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

The receipts of lumber at Chicago from July 18 to 
July 25, inelusive, show a considerable falling off from 
the previous week. Twenty-six vessels entered port, 
carrying an aggregate of 8,021,000 feet of lumber, 
2,380,000 shingles, 5,500 ties, 26,700 posts and 375 poles. 
The jargest individual cargo was carried by barge 
Halsi —750,000 feet—consigned to the Soper Lumber 
Com),.ny, from Comstock & Wilcox, Duluth, Minn. The 
secon largest cargo was brought in by steamer 7. BR. 
Wt teh: —686,000 feet—from East Jordan, Mich., con- 
Signe. to the Edward Hines Lumber Compafiy by the 
Ward Estate. 

Receipts by days and vessels for the week were: 


. JULY 18. . 
_ Sti nm Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferr) rransportation Company to Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company, 2,000 feet of lumber, 4,000 ties, 
3,000 posts and 75 poles. 
’ JULY 19. 
St mer Louis Pahlow, Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells 
— r Company to Hdward Hines Lumber Company, 320,000 
. Steamer Susie Chipman, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
ompiny to 'Theo. Fathauer Company, 180,000 feet. 
Schooner Delta, Marinette, Wis., I. W. Stephenson Com- 
Dany i ) Edward Hines Lumber Company, 420,000 feet. 
c Schooner J, V. Taylor,-East Bay, Mich., Kelley Lumber 
>, ‘ny to International Harvester Com any, 192,000 feet. 
t Schooner Geo. A. Marsh, Thompson, Mich., William Boni- 
48 to Keith Lumber Company, 240,000 feet. 


. JULY 20. 

ren teamer G. OC. Markham, Little Current, Ont., Little Cur- 
377,000 eee Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
261,000 feet, 

bes nooner Butcher Boy, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lum- 
feats Company of Michigan to W. 0. King & Co., 320,000 


ben eumer T. 8. Christie, Chassell, Mich., Worcester Lum- 
“ompany, Limited, to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, 220,000 feet. s 
& Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hebard 
pany. 3 qincorporated, to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
a » ~,330,000 shingles. 
& y reap C. H. Starke, Rogers City, Mich., Herman Hoeft 
on to B.. W. Ripley, 23,700 posts. 
Ste JULY 21. ; 
i a 2 barge Halsted, Duluth, Minn., Comstock & Wilcox 
St ‘© Soper Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 
Duden J. H. Prentice, Port Wing, Wis., Wilson & 
seon to Brittingham & my Company, 432,000 feet. 


Stea JULY . 
mer Philetus Sawyer, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessén & 


Co. to South Side Lumber Company, 340,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Harbor Springs, Mich., J. O. Nes- 
sen & Co. to J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, 220,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen & 
Co. to J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, 130,000 feet. 

Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, East Jordan, Mich., Ward Estate to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 686,000 feet. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Suttons Bay, Mich., J. O. Nessen & Co. 
to International Harvester Company, 250,000 feet. 

Schooner Cora A., Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros., Limited, 
to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 430,000 feet. 

JULY 23. 

Schooner J. H. Mack, Little Current, Ont., Wolverine 
Cedar & Lumber Company to Street-Chatfield Lumber Com- 
pany, 518,000 feet. 

Steam Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry Transportation Company to Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Transportation Company, 224,000 feet of lumber, 1,500 ties 
and 300 poles. 

Schooner Lotus, Masonville, Mich., Masonville Lumber 
Corapany to International Harvester Company, 350,000 feet. 

Steamer M. F. Bulters, Ludington, Mich., Stearns Salt & 
Lumber Company to Schultz Bros., 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Alice M. Gill, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., the A. B. 
Klise Lumber Company to Theo. Fathauer Company, 225,000 
feet. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Company to John Gillespie a Company, 430,000 feet. 
JULY 24. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt 
& Lumber Company to North Branch Flooring Company, 
335,000 feet. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Stitt 


In Contempt of Court. 

DuLutH, MINN., July 27.—A. J. Shea, of Sparta, who sold 
$20,000 worth of logs to the Brooks-Scanlan Lumber Com- 
pany, is in jail in Duluth for contempt of court. He is a 
homesteader whose land, in common with about a dozen 
other homesteaders, was in litigation for about fifteen years. 
The thoroughness of the litigation was due to the fact that 
the land is supposed to contain iron ore. A heavy judgment 
was awarded against him and he refused to give up any of 
this $20,000, stating he had given it to his wife, who is in 
Seattle, Wash. The court held that the proceeds from the 
timber sold off the homestead could not be attached for the 
judgment, but that the money from other timber amounting 
to about $6,000 could be held to help satisfy it. Mr. Shea 
has not turned over any of the money and the court holds 
that he is in contempt and shall 1emain in jail until he 
pays over the amount stipulated. 








Application for Authority to Institute Suits. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 28.—Trustee W. E. DeLaney, of 
the E. M. Shantz Lumber Company, bankrupt, of this city, 
last week filed with Bankruptcy Referee Whittaker an ap- 
plication for the assessment of stockholders’ liability and 
for authority to institute suits therefor. The trustee states 
that the debts amount to $39,412, that he has paid a divi- 
dend of 7 percent and has a balance of $1,975 on hand. 
Trustee DeLaney made the statement that he has filed a 
suit in the court at Tallahatchie county, Mississippi, ask- 
ing that there be resold certain real estate of the bankrupt. 
The authorized capital stock of the defunct corporation was 
$25,000 and it is charged that the stock subscriptions wére 
never paid. 


Creditors Meet in Bankruptcy Case. 


New York, July 27.—A meeting of creditors of C. W. 
Pinkham, of Rockville Center, L. L., against whom a bank- 
ruptcy petition was filed, was held July 21. The commit- 
tee reported that the assets amount to about $35,000, with 
liabilities of $49,500. A recommendation was made to the 
creditors that a corporation be formed to take over Pink- 
ham’s assets and continue the business in the interest of 
the creditors until the outstanding liabilities were paid in 
full. It is proposed to distribute notes payable 10 percent 
a month for 5U percent of the amount of claims, in addi- 
tion to which, stock in the company for the balance of 50 
percent will be paid to the creditors. The matter is being 
iooked into and a further report will be made in a few days. 





PARKERSBURG, W. VA., July 28.—J. J. Shore, A. J. String 
and J. IT. Piggott, the appraisers for the creditors of the 
R. M. Smith Lumber Company, of this city, who have been 
engaged for several weeks in appraising the property of 
the bankrupt concern in different sections of the state, com- 
pleted the work at the plant at Orndorf, Tucker county, 
sriday and are making up their report to be submitted to 
the referee in bankruptcy. About 5,000,000 feet of manu- 
factured lumber have been inspected and appraised as well 
- _ or three plants and several large tracts of timber 
and. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., July 27.—After three years’. litigation, 
a decision in the noted case of Abram Sant ét al. versus the 
Perronville Shingle Company and M. Perron, present mayor 
of Mscanaba, has been handed down, awarding the complain- 
ant $13,968.84 damages. Abraham Sant and his wife owned 
a partnership in a mill with Mr. Perron in 1899 with a 
capital of $17,500, Mr. Perron owning two-thirds of the 
stock and the complainants one-third. Perron at the time 
was engaged in the lumber business and ran a mill in con- 
nection with it, using the same manager and bookkeeper. 
It was claimed that the mill made money every year, but 
the Sants alleged that oy | could not secure an accounting. 
About three years ago the business was wound up and it was 
found that there was not enough of the property left to pay 
the firm’s debts. The Sants began suit. hree expert ac- 
countants were called in, who reported that the mill and 
Mr. Perron’s lumber business had been so confused that it 
was impossible to separate them. ‘The books showed that 
the combined business had made $80,000. The commissioner 
decided that the only equitable division to be made was to 
divide the earnings of the two on the basis of the capital. 





PATERSON, N. Y., July 24.—Judge Cross, in the United 
States court, has appointed Edgar M. Tilt temporary re- 
ceiver for the Smith Lumber Company, with mill at Mar- 
garetville, N. Y., which opened an office in this city about 
six months ago. It is reported that the assets of the com- 
pany amount to $125,000 and that it is insolvent only so far 
as -its money is tied up through the failure of its creditors 
to pay their indebtedness. 


STILLWATER, MINN., July 23.—Depositions of prominent 
lumbermen are being taken in this city in support of the 
claim of the Mille Lacs Indians for about $3,000,000 against 
the federal government for timber cut off their lands on the 
Mille Lacs reservation. The suit will not .come before the 
United States court cf claims until late in fali. 


Boston, Mass., July 28.—Stockholders of the Essex Wood 
Turning Company, of Deep River, Conn., have applied for a 
receiver. The trouble appears to be too small capital for the 
business done. It is reported that the receiver will be asked 
to continue the business for a limited time at least. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 24.—The plant and timber lands of 
the Lena Sawmill Company were sold for $110,000 at re- 
ceiver’s sale July 17 by Receiver A. H. Leonard. The saw 
mill plant and timber lands were bought by John Brogan. 
Glassells & Foster and the Lee Hafdware Company, of this 
city, bought the Jones and Pickett timber and timber rights. 
The sale was made to satisfy a claim of the Rice Dry Goods 
Compeay \utemms the D. C. Richardson-Taylor Lumber Com- 
pany et al. 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 

and Shingles ’ 
Eastern Office: 

HARRISON G. FOSTER i 


849-851 Security Bank Bldg, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr. Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


B. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas, 
OC. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 











x IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors, They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are aneient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WILL MEET US AT THE 
HOO-HOO HOUSE, A, Y. P, EXPOSITION. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad 





land Representatives, 
change Bidg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, 
Spokane Representative, H. 8. OsGOoD, Spokane, Wash. 








WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


LONG and LARGE TIMBERS 


SPARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘jci,crtan Yerecoac, 


Wor farther particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Us 
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/™FIR and CEDAR*> 


LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF ———— 
Red Cedar Shingles 
ne 1 IRAN 

Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H. 0. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 














Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis. 
MILLS AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 








“YOU ARE INVITED 


to inspect our exhibit 
at the 


A-Y-P EXPOSITION 
SEATTLE 


FORESTRY BUILDING 
STOP OVER IN EVERETT 


Ferru-Bakerlumber@, 





CAR AWD CARGO SHIPPERS 


FIRAw> CEDAR LUMBER 
peer se eLES 


_Miinespols Oce, 1029 Lamber Exchange. oa 


When you visit the 


A.-Y.-P. 


Come up to Everett and 
look over our stock. It’s 
only 30 miles and you’ll 
: find it worth while. :: 


McWilliams & Henry 


(Incorporated) 


FIR AND CEDAR 


LUMBER 


Mill at Everett, Washington. 








IN FOREST LAND ® Dovatas matocn 


‘the lumberman poet’’ 





Second edition. The humor and sentiment of 
the lumber industry, in verse. $1.25, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





THE MARKETS. 


PPP P PIII 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 33. 





Stronger market conditions are becoming more and 
more manifest each day. General improvement in de- 
mand and general strengthening in values are noticed. 
The greatest strength shown is in yellow pine, and 
prices have advanced $1.50 on all classes of yard stock. 
In addition to this, a factor which can not be over- 
looked is the fact that the yellow pine consuming dis- 
triets have had heavy rains in the last few days and 
good crops are now virtually assured in almost every 
locality. Many manufacturers believe that the volume 
of business done this fall will equal that experienced 
in 1906, and give several good reasons to support their 
views of the situation. One of them is found in the 
excellent crop prospects which are reported from all 
sections, and another is that the retailers have been 
buying sparingly for many months. Their stocks must 
have been pretty well worked off and that they soon 
will be compelled to place further orders for stocking 
up purposes. Another feature which contributes largely 
to the improvement of the southern pine situation is 
the number of inquiries that are going the rounds 
from railroads and car companies. It is the belief of 
those in position to know that the railroads have re- 
mained out of the market as long as they possibly can, 
and while it is true that there is a large amount of 
empty equipment throughout the country, it is never- 
theless a fact that a very heavy percentage of this 
equipment is in bad order. Following along in the 
wake of yellow pine, hemlock has shown considerable 
improvement this week and manufacturers of this 
wood are hoping for further improvement in the future. 

The yards in Chieago are doing an exceedingly heavy 
wagonload trade, but at prices that are somewhat off 
color. Those yards handling northern pine, yellow 
pine and hemlock have been doing a good business, the 
teams ‘having been kept busy hauling the lumber for 
small building operations, of which a number unprece- 
dented at this time of the year have been begun. The 
hardwood trade on the other hand is comparatively 
quiet. The furniture buyers and other consumers are 
not heavily in the market as yet and the low grade 
hardwoods of all kinds are suffering consequently. 
Stocks in factory yards, however, are very light, and it 
is generally assumed by the trade that when factory 
operations open up more fully in the fall, the present 
hand-to-mouth buying will cease and there will be more 
inclination to stock up. Reports from the West indi- 
eate that conditions are much improved and the lum- 
bermen feel greatly encouraged over the turn taken in 
the last few days. Many inquiries are reported from 
the East and values are much steadier than those a 
week or ten days ago. Cypress stocks are considerably 
broken. Complaints of a car shortage continue and 
recent notices sent out to shippers on the Southern 
Pacific amount to an admission of the existence of a 
car shortage on its Louisiana line. 

Lumber receipts by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended July 24, 1909, were 56,341,000 feet. This was 
6,768,000 feet greater than the preceding week and 
8,883,000 feet larger than the corresponding week in 
1908. For the week 14,134,000 shingles were received, 
an increase of 2,320,000 over the corresponding week in 
1908. The total receipts from January 1 to July 24, 
were 1,301,121,000 feet of lumber and 302,326,000 
shingles—increases of 358,782,000 and 44,896,000 re- 
spectively over the same period last year. Shipments 
for the week ended July 24 showed an increase of 
3,634,000 feet of lumber over the same week in 1908, 
while the total shipments from January 1 to July 24 
were 491,917,000 feet-of lumber and 271,219,000 shin- 
gles—increases of 105,891,000 and 18,142,000 respec- 
tively over the corresponding period in 1908. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 


of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 24. 














Iumber. Shingles. 
EE REE Te Tee eee 56,341,000 14,134,000 
PO Pte ye ee 47,458,000 11,814,000 
SIGE. is aceecnsaes bee a 8,883,000 2,320,000 

TOTAL KECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 24. 

Iamber. Shingles. 

 , CLT ORE Lt CONG ES LY. 1,301,121,000 802,326,000 
ND Sis Wise ad deers eee a 942,339,000 257,430,000 . 
RNs cri oes naw sue 358,782,000 44,896,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 24. 

“ Lumber. Shingles. 
IE has 's wba acirsle- a banc obras em 19,422,000 11,339,000 
ME 5 kak wan wh a tian aaas 15,788,000 12,659,000 
IS = sco ie wee ease ob SREACee « Mibdecise 
OE, go dv need bd oukoee oa ean 1,320,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 24. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BD 00.4 ob. evlmraie ec emhsa ees 401,917,000 271,219,000 
BOGS 0c Fb cows cecnectscndis-ene 386,026,000 253,077,000 
C MneA by ak gee tons 105,891,000 18,142,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

: Lumber. Shingles. 

Week ending July 24.......... 10,942,000 2,330,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended July 28 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
bk TR Le Pee Ce er ee ee ee 17 $ 9,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 oo 200 301,450 


5,000 and under 10,000.. 
10,000 and under pee § ; 


45 810,400 
13 168,000 





25,000 and under 50, 7 256,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 2 120,000 
WORM cca ccsecsese’ ee vee He ++» 193 $ 1,164,950 


Total valuation for week............. age 6,036 
Total previous week........... 191 1,340,500 
Total average previous week.... > 
Total corresponding week 1908. a 
Totals January 1 to July 28, 1909. -5,624 54,420,005 





Totals corresponding period 1908..... 5,110 32,606,545 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 4,888 40,839,065 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 4,871 40,715,915 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 3,902 36,287,515 
Totals corresponding period 1904.....3,190 23,765,445 
- Totals corresponding period 1903..... 2,963 30,674,120 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 3,037 33,621,180 





Northern Pine. 


POPOL ODL 


Chicago. While the movement in northern pine has 
been slow during the last week, there is a distinctly 
better feeling and lumbermen express confidence that 
as soon as the immediate summer dullness 
passes there will be a sharp revival in busi- 
ness. Orders are mostly for small lots but 
the building trade has _ been consuming co 
siderable quantities of white and norway pine and 
the factories have been in the market for small lots. 
Door and sash stock have been moving moderately. 
Box stuff is quiet, although some firms have contracis 
which furnishes employment for their plants. Pricvs 
are reported steady, without quotable change. 





Saginaw Valley. The best grades of lumber are 
held firmly and at prices that have prevailed all the 
season. Local dealers probably have nearly 150,000,- 
000 feet bought in the Georgia bay district, which is 
being held pending the result of the tariff legislation. 
This lumber has been bought at a range of $20 to $27 
a thousand feet. Coarse lumber has been very cheap 
over in Canada and shows no strength, yet it has 
been held at a high price, with the duty and freight 
added. Hence hardwood and hemlock have been 
taking its ‘place in box stuff. Scoots have been 
bought over in the Georgia bay district at $7 and 
mill culls at $12, while norway is dull at $13.50 and 
$14.50. The box business locally is just a little 
more than holding its own, while sash and doors arc 
moving fairly. Millwork has been good, as there is a 
large amount of building in the state calling for finish- 
ing lumber. The mills and factories are doing a 
seasonable business and in house finishing business 
they have been and are now working with full crews. 


———e—er 


Pittsburg, Pa. Demand for white pine remains rela 
tively light but prices are fairly strong all through 
the list. There has been considerable activity among 
dealers in gathering in a supply of stock for the eoming 
fall and winter season, and some good contracts were 
placed in the Northwest this week, Reports from 
buyers there are that mills are unusually firm and are 
not burdened with much surplus stock. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for high grade stuff has 
been good, while the movement of intermediate and 
low grades has not been as good, and many of the 
yards show an accumulation of these grades, while, of 
course, every new cargo is adding a large proportion. 
Prices are steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn, With a continuance of the 
splendid crop prospects in the Northwest, lumber 
manufacturers are confident of good fall trade and 
there is a better feeling in the market, in spite of the 
fact that retailers continue to buy almost wholly in 
small lots for immediate needs. The situation in all 
the upper grades is firm and the market continues un- 
even, as low grades continue very dull. Dimension is 
a Jeader and is somewhat stiffer in price, particularly 
lengths over sixteen feet. Building demands of the 
cities continue very heavy. 





Eastern Spruce. 


.Boston, Mass. Demand shows improvement in some 
quarters, but all buyers have not made up their minds 
to purchase to replenish yard stocks. The market his 
stiffened somewhat, but some dealers are still under 
selling their competitors. Manufacturers believe 





‘prices are going to a higher level and for this reason 


they are not as willing to accept prices quoted a week 
or two ago as they were. There has been more or less 
interest shown in frames and these are firmer than 
they were last week, in some instances, although sales 
have been made close to old prices. 


——eeee 


New York. Consignment offerings continue liberal 
and the manner in which these shipments are disposed 
of indicates that competition is decidedly keen. Re- 
ports from mill points indicate smaller stocks than 
usual at this time of year, and millmen are holding 
out for higher prices. Yards are well supplied wit! 
schedules, and until there is a more substantial im 
provement in heavy construction work, buying will 
continue on a close basis. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce men are not selling any large 
volume of lumber but are getting list for what they 
are handling, it is said. The demand is better and 
inquiries are more numerous all the time. The mills 
are running steadily and making a fine record on pro- 
duction. 
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White Cedar. 


Chicago. Business is dull. Posts and short poles 
have been going fairly well but the demand has been 
limited for some cause to the traction and independ- 
ent telephone companies, the telegraph companies not 
showing disposition to buy. A large trade is not 
looked for until the close of the summer season, when, 
the wholesalers say, the demand will clean up the 
available stocks in so short a time that there is sure 
to be a strong advance. Several fair orders for piling 
have been placed during the week. 





SOP 
Minneapolis, Minn. Business in all white cedar 
lines is slack. Posts are quiet, with some call from 
territory farther south, but practically nothing here. 
Little is doing in poles, except small orders for re- 
pair work by large companies. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Trade in the hardwood market last week 
has been of a summer order. Sales have been slow 
gencrally, but it is said that conditions are improv- 
ing. Stocks at local manufacturing plants are very 
low, but the factory trade is not up to normal and 
dealers anticipate a better demand after September 1. 
Plain red oak is in light supply, as is also quarter 
sawed white oak. These are considered the strong 
items in the list. Firsts and seconds in both white 
and red are bringing very good prices, although the 
lower grades are somewhat weaker. The demand for 
birch still holds strong. This is especially noticeable 
in l-inch firsts and seconds, while No. 1 common is 
of somewhat slower movement. This wood has been 
used largely in Chieago and vicinity for interior 
finish and building purposes. The movement of maple 
flooring is strong, many mills report having been over- 
sold, but prices leave something to be desired. Bass- 
wood is in fairly good demand, molding lengths 10 
and 12 feet long being especially strong. 

POLLO el” 

St. Louis, Mo. There has been a heavier movement 
in hardwood stock than usual at this time of year, due 
to the anxiety of some of the buyers who need lumber 
to get in under cover on the present price basis. Under 
existing conditions everyone knows that prices are 
bound to soar at the slightest indication of trade activ- 
ity and as many of the wise ones are doing their buy- 
ing now the volume of business for this time of year 
is heavier than usual. The belief is that there is only 
one more quiet month ahead and that September will 
see a genuine revival of the hardwood trade. Many 
predict a repetition of the last half of 1906, the banner 
period in the lumber business. Mills are not aceumu- 
lating stock beyond their needs for the reason that 
wet woods has put an enforced stoppage to the pro- 
duction of lumber throughout the hardwood timber 
belt. Mill stocks are low and broken and can not be 
replenished until good logging conditions return. On 
the other hand, inquiries are more plentiful and there 
is a steady run of buying from all sources despite the 
fact that the farmers are still in the fields. Retail 
buying is improving slowly. The upper grades, espe- 
cially quartered red and white oak, are active and 
prices are good. Poplar is in fair demand and prices 
are medium good. Hickory and ash are somewhat 
sluggish at fair prices. Gum has shown some revival 
at satisfaetory prices. 








Ashland, Ky. The market is holding up well and, 
although it is not as brisk as it has been, the manu- 


fa ‘urers express themselves as being very well satis- 
fie with the outlook. The price on poplar continues 
to improve, with the demand equal to the.supply of 
high grades, panel stock ete. The lower grades are 
coming more into demand as furniture and box fac- 


tories are resuming operations and manufacturers feel 
Satisfied that after the customary slump in business 
during July and August orders will increase and busi- 
ness improve. Demand for high grade oak continues 


to improve and dry stock is scarce. A majority of 
the manufacturers are short on high grades in all 
kinds of lumber and are running their mills full time, 


Wit) but few exceptions, a number of the mills being 
out of logs and unable to run. Demand for ear stock 


and construction oak remains about the same, and 
wh le railroads are placing orders for large numbers 
of cars, it will be some time before orders will be 
placed with the manufacturers of ear stock. The 


Switch and crosstie markets are quiet and prospects 
good for the fall season. 
oor" 

Louisville, Ky. Inquiries from consumers of hard- 
Woods are for quotations on all lines of lumber and this 
has been taken by local manufacturers to indicate that 
the beginning of the restocking movement, which has 
been expeeted for several months, has begun. Though 
the active demand is still for plain and quartered oak 
ani the high grades, the turn is believed to have come 
‘n favor of a general purchase of all grades and 
classes of stock. Favorable reports have been re- 
ceived from the furniture factories which, it is be- 
lieved, will begin to buy heavily in the next few 
weeks, Sales the last week have been comparatively 
Small volume, wet weather having again interfered 
With business. Prices have been fairly well main- 
tained, though irregularity is reported in quotations 
for quartered oak. Mahogany is in much better de- 
mand owing to the heavy building begun by car manu- 





facturers. Bad weather and scarcity of labor have 
hampered those at the producing end, and few logs 
are being brought to the mills compared with the usual 
number handled. 





Memphis, Tenn. There is some further improve- 
ment reported in the demand for hardwood lumber 
and the general outlook is brighter. There is a large 
number of inquiries and the efforts some buyers are 
making to secure quick delivery indicates their need 
of lumber to replenish their holdings. There is also 
further evidence of the same fact in the large number 
of orders being received for mixed cars. Most of the 
trade think that stocks in the hands of consuming and 
yarding interests are comparatively light and this is 
one of the features on which they are counting to 
bring about further: improvement in the hardwood 
situation in the near future. The higher grades of 
plain and quartered oak, as well as No. 1 common, are 
in good demand and the movement is free. No. 2 
and No. 3 common, however, are slow of sale. Inquiry 
for the higher grades of ash and cypress is fair, but 
the lower are in moderate request only. Some busi- 
ness is being done in the higher grades of cottonwood 
and gum, but prices are not satisfactory and some 
members of the trade are indisposed to push their 
lumber of this character on the market under present 
conditions. The lower grades of these items are slow 
and, while the box business is improving, this is not 
being reflected to any material extent in increased 
demand for No. 2 and No. 3 common cottonwood and 
gum. There is not much poplar for sale and what is 
offered is sold without difficulty at current prices. 





Philadelphia, Pa. There seems to be no difficulty in 
placing the good end of hardwoods, and with firm 
prices, and the lower grades gradually are becoming 
stronger. The heavy rains, which have interfered 
with logging in the southern lumber camps, and an 
increase in values may be expected in nearly all kinds 
of hardwoods. A relaxed trading is admitted, but as 
this condition is not unusual for this time of year, the 
hardwood men are optimistic as to outlook and mak- 
ing preparations accordingly. 


Boston, Mass. The market is-very firm and it is 
the consensus of opinion that as soon as demand be- 
comes more active there will be a general advance in 
prices of the better selections of hardwoods, at least. 
Offerings of the latter are not large. In fact, stocks 
at the mills are reported as smaller than they have 
ever been at this season of the year. Many of the 
smaller manufacturers have not been operating their 
plants for several months as they could not get prices 
for stock that would permit them making profits. 
Quartered oak is very firm. Indiana stock has sold at 
high prices. Sales of inch, ones and twos, have been 
reported at $90, but buyers as a whole have not 
reached a point where they will pay this figure with 
any freedom. Plain oak is firmer than it has been. 
Maple flooring has been in fair demand. Dealers state 
the call has not been quite as active during the last 
half of the month as it was for the first two weeks. 


—aeaenr’ 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand is strong. Local dealers 
are well pleased with this feature of the business. 
Upper stock has been strong all the time, but there is 
a weakness yet in the lower grades. Recently there 
seems to be an improvement that may be permanent. 

POO 

Ealtimore, Md. Production is not being pushed, but 
the increase in the movement has caused an upward 
trend of prices. Though some of the plants are still 
shut down it is because of conditions outside of the 
matter of returns rather than on account of the pre- 
vailing quotations or the lack of orders. Furniture 
manufacturers and other consumers are buying freely 
and the returns yield a moderate profit. A close ap- 
proach to normal conditions is noted. Local yards are 
doing a moderate amount of business and there are in- 
dications that they will find a still more remunerative 
market before long. Export trade remains quiet, with 
wagon oak plank dull and prices depressed because of 
the heavy shipments that have occasioned big aceumu- 
lations. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand for the better and lower 
grades is growing. Manufacturers and shippers re- 
port good orders for quartered and plain oak, chestnut, 
ash and hickory. The between-seasons period does not 
appear to affect the market to any great extent and 
everyone is more optimistic of the future. Prices are 
stationary. The only feature is a strengthening in the 
lower grades. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Trade is improving slowly but stead- 
ily and reports from the larger dealers show that the 
price now asked and obtained is above the average 
of a month ago. The trade is more active in indus- 
trial centers and among railroads particularly. The 
outlook is held to be brighter than for many months. 
Prices are steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is fairly active for 
this season of year. There is an inclination on all 
sides to admit that there is something doing all the 
time, though not as much as_the lumbermen feel capa- 
ble of taking care of, and all are sanguine that there 
will be a steady improvement, though it may be slow. 
White oak, plain and quarter sawed, is receiving most 
attention, with prices very strong and intimations 
that they will go higher in the fall. The stocks of 
white oak are fully equal to the wants of the market. 
Red oak quarter sawed and plain is-in good supply and 
fairly active. Chestnut is the strong feature of the 
market, especially for the higher grades, the demand 


MR. LUMBER DEALER—YOu can greatly increase your 
yearly profits by handling Cyclone Farm Gates in connec- 
tion with your other lines. Cyclone Gates are the strongest 
gates made. They are the easiest sellers. Give the best 
of satisfaction in use. Our pricesto you will make them a 
fast moving stock. WE SELL ONLY THROUGH DEALERS, 


WAUKEGAN 
ILLINOIS 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPAN 








Quick Shipment. 


WE WISH TO MOVE: 
10 Cars 8" No. 2 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 
Western Pine. 


5 Cars 8" No. 3 Shiplap 10 to 18 ft. 
Western Pine. 


3 Cars 2x4—16 Fir and Lach. 
4 Cars 2x6—16 Fir and Larch. 
Can furnish good assortment yard 


stock of Western Pine. Ask for our 
low prices. 








Wm. Musser Lumber 
& Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 








We Want to Move 


A QUANTITY OF 
Western Pine Shop 
Idaho White Pine Match Plank 


— and — . 


Idaho White Pine Yard Stoc 
Bement-Harold Lumber Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 





Ts and 
Wholesalers. 








W. S. P. 
WESTERN SOFT PINE 


DOORS 


Beauties. Well Made. Swift Sellers. 
Wamico Brand. 500 Daily. 


Washington Mill Co. 


Spokane, Washington 
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PHOENIX LUMBER CO., SROK4N® 


E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Searborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 
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315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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being strong for stuff of 12 feet and-over for the 
building trades, while there is a good stock of chestnut 
available of short lengths, the demand is for longer 
stuff, which is being purchased in this market for 
shipment east to be used in the building trades. Prices 
are strong, with a tendency to go higher. Ash is in 
fair supply with a light demand for carriage and 
wagonmakers’ stocks, while the demand for the furni- 
ture trade is only nominal. Hickory is in fair demand 
for the wagon and carriage trade, while the stocks are 
just about equal to the wants of the trade. Mahogany 
is more active than for a long time, and there is an 
inclination on the part of furniture manufacturers to 
use more mahogany, there being a growing demand in 
the trade for mahogany furniture, which is said to be 
displacing the highly figured quarter sawed white oak. 
A noticeable feature in the furniture trade demand is 
the increasing inquiry for red gum, and a number of 
furniture manufacturers who have been making red 
gum furniture under various names, such as cayonyx, 
satin walnut and imitation mahogany, are now openly 
marketing red gum furniture, which is accepted as an 
indication that red gum will soon come ¢to its own in 
furniture, manufactures, where for years it has been 
discarded from a prejudice arising from the ignorance 
of handling and treating the lumber. 





New York. Fairly satisfactory conditions pre- 
vailed last week, but few large orders have been 
booked, and local yards are buying only as_ their 
wants compel. The dullness in the furniture and 
piano manufacturing trade is keen, and hardwood 
men say it has been a long time since so few orders 
have been booked from those two sources. Inquiries 
from railroads for hardwoods are a little better, but 
not much actual business has been booked. Maple is 
stronger and supplies are reported much lower than 
they were two months ago. Plain and quartered oak 
are in fairly good supply. A few orders for special 
hickory stock have been booked since the first of the 
month, but as a rule special business is not very 
active. 

PPO ITI 

Buffalo, N. Y. Hardwoods are quiet, but a number 
of new inquiries are out for good sized blocks which 
should be placed within the next thirty days. Quar- 
tered oak is not in the demand that it was, and mill- 
men feel that the flurry is over. Birch and maple 
still lead in sales, and there is some eall for good 
lengths of chestnut and wide poplar, though dealers 
are finding the latter hard to fill. Gum and basswood 
are quiet. 

Nashville, Tenn. The usual summer lethargy has 
not been so much in evidence this year as one would 
suppose. Retail trade has been especially favorable 
during the last week. Much activity is shown in 
rural districts as a result of good crops. Improve- 
ment is noted in the factory trade, and the railroads, 
while not over liberal in their purchases, are buying 
with more regularity, their call being for ties, al- 
though some large orders for construction and repair 
material have been placed. Prices are somewhat 
stronger on nearly all woods with a slight slackening 
on hardwoods. Oak and poplar continue to be the 
leaders in demand. There is a fair demand reported 
for beech, ash, chestnut, maple and birch. Stocks 
are somewhat poorly assorted at present, this being 
especially true as to oaks, the higher grades being 
searce and there being something o1 a surplus of the 
lowe® grades. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand is noted from factory 
consumers, which is rather better than usual at this 
season, and is believed to forecast a lively fall trade. 
Dealers report firm prices on all northern hardwoods, 
and some already have advanced upper grades of 
birch, while oak is booked for better prices. There is 
a good call from sash and door concerns, and rail- 
roads are getting into the market more than for a 
year. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The demand for hemlock is steadily in- 
creasing, large quantities having been required for 
building operations in Chicago and vicinity. Country 
trade, however, is reported as being quiet. Plenty of 
lumber is coming into Chicago, mostly by rail from 
nearby Wisconsin points, and yard stocks in the city 
are said to be well assorted so that almost anything 
required can be supplied. Dealers are optimistic over 
the outlook for further increase in the demand 
through the middle west. Eastern shipments are said 
to be fairly good. 








Boston, Mass. Offerings of eastern hemlock are of 
fair size and prices continue steady. It is true that 
the offerings of Pennsylvania No. 2 boards have been 
free and because of this eastern manufacturers have 
not been able to get better prices. Few buyers will 
bid better than $19 for eastern hemlock, clipped 
boards, but sellers want $19.50. There is not much 
call for eastern stock. . Pennsylvania No. 2 boards 
are in very good call and there has been considerable 
business done at $18.50. 





Columbus, Ohio. A fair demand for all grades of 
hemlock has developed, Advancing quotations in yel- 
low pine apparently are reflected in this variety. Prices 
are firm. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The fresh peel of hemlock is coming 


into the market in finished lumber and just a trifle 
weaker tone is noted in trade. There is a scarcity of 
popular sfzes and ahy’considerable stock is held strictly 
at list. 





New York. The outlook for hemlock business is 
more encouraging considering the better building ewn- 
ditions in Long Island and northern New Jersey. ‘The 
purely speculative character of a good percentage of 
this building, however, creates skepticism and retail- 
ers are booking orders with caution. Prices are as 
firm as can be expected and the reported low su»- 
plies at mills indicate that no further falling off neod 
be expected. 

eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dry stocks of hemlock are searce in 
both the Pennsylvania and northern varieties. Local 
dealers call the demand good, and the late start of 
some of the mills at sawing, owing to the uncertainty 
of the demand, has kept the accumulation on sticks at 
mill and yard points small. Prices are firm and, if 
the present demand holds over the summer, will prob- 
ably advance. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Gradual but steady improvement is 
noted, values having steadied somewhat and the in- 
quiry being larger than it has been of late. The 
outlook is more encouraging and dealers and manu- 
facturers are making preparations to take care of 
considerable augmented business. Supplies are not 
inordinately large and any material enlargement of 
purchase would most certainly send values up. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. Poplar is in fairly active demand 
at this point, with prices firm and the outlook for the 
future very promising. All grades are participating in 
the activities of the market. There is not much good 
wide stock in the yards at this point, but for medium 
and low grades the stocks are fully equal to the de- 
mands of the trade. There is a growing strength in 
the inquiries for box boards. Wagon and carriage 
makers’ stocks are in fairly active demand. There is 
more inquiry from the foreign market for poplar than 
at any time for a year past, and it is expected that the 
trade of the coming fall and winter will be active. 
While the demand from the furniture manufacturing 
trade is slow, there is an improvement manifest, and 
inquiries being received lead to the hope that there 
will be a more active demand from the furniture 
manufacturers during the early fall. 


—_—_—eeoeoeooere~" 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are being taken up with con- 
siderable freedom, and the range of prices is such as to 
encourage production in much larger volume than for 
a long time. Poplar is about the most active wood on 
the list, having shown exceptional recuperative power 
since the revival in business and all stocks are being 
absorbed as fast as they can be gotten ready for the 
market, and the holdings of the mills are reduced 
below the quantities needed to take care of the trade 
without undue loss of time. The demands of the 
home market leave little poplar available for export, 
and the foreign buyers are placed in the position of 
having to meet the figures of local dealers or look else- 
where for their supplies. The reduction of stocks that 
has taken place abroad has had a very wholesome 
effect upon the business and something like normal 
conditions may now be said to prevail. Local stocks 
are large enough to meet the wants of consumers, as a 
rule, though some of the yards continue to pursue 
the hand to mouth policy, their disposition to restock 
being checked by the advance in prices. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand for all grades continues 
strong. Wide sizes especially are wanted in every 
section and prices have advanced materially. Firsts 
and seconds are quoted at $55 at the Ohio river while 
No. 1 common is listed at $35. No. 2 common is quoted 


at $23 and No. 2 common at $17. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Yard dealers do not find demand 
for poplar as brisk, even on the upper grades. [Low 
grades are quiet, very little of this wood going into 
box work. Jobbers, however, are having plenty of 
inquiries for wide widths and are finding it difficult 
to place orders. Prices are firm on all grades but 
mill culls. 

New York. Wide sizes were ordered more freely 
last week, but as a rule the demand for other sizes is 
not very strong, especially low grade stock which cvon- 
tinues in good supply. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The fir trade in this territory is im- 
proving gradually, caused by the strengthening of 
yellow pine which has removed some of the very scr! 
ous competition. The railroads have placed sev‘ ral 
large orders for Oregon fir during the last ten days, 
and if the number of inquiries received may be taken 
as a criterion it will not be long before the timber 
trade will be back on a normal basis, There is con- 
siderable inquiry for yard stock and orders are more 
numerous than they have been for some time. Tis 
does not necessarily mean that the demand is active. 
The prices are about the same with the exception of 
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flooring, which have stiffened up somewhat on account 
of scareity. Spruce is still in fair demand. 

Tacoma, Wash. The fir market is much more buoy- 
aut. There is a fair volume of inquiry and orders are 
more plentiful with prices better. Yard stock par- 
ticularly is good. A generally healthy, optimistic tone 
prevails. None of the millmen want to see a boom but 
prefer to see a fair, normal increase instead. Local 


trade is unabated. The cargo market holds about 
the same as for the last few weeks. Logs are firm at 
uichanged prices. Upper grade fir logs are particu- 


larly good and in strong demand. 
~Sae ee 


Seattle, Wash. There is an improvement in the 


volume of inquiries and orders for fir lumber during 
the last two weeks, and in some localities prices are 
reported to be stiffening from 50 cents to $1. Manu- 
facturers predict that buyers who continue to hold off 
waiting for cheaper lumber will be compelled to pay 
for the delay. Seattle manufacturers and wholesalers 


report a much better tone to the market and look for 
considerable buying this fall, and a big year during 
1910. Coastwise and offshore demand show but little 
improvement. 





Kansas City, Mo. Within the last week several 
Kansas City lumbermen have returned from the west 
coast with reports warm from headquarters. Mills 
are starting up again from their ‘rest of a few weeks 
and it is expected that practically all will be running 
soon. They report an increase in orders also and a 
firmer price list, though not much improvement in any 
advance. The men returning from the Coast say that 
conditions look better for higher prices and larger 
number of orders than for two years. 


—_—eoere>” 


Portland, Ore. Conditions are much improved and 
lumbermen in general feel encouraged over the turn 
things have taken in the past few days. There are 
many inquiries from the East and values are much 
steadier than those of a week or ten days ago. Some 
foreign business was reported this week. Local de- 
mand for lumber is very satisfactory, the mills cater- 
ing to such business having about all they can take 
eare of. Logs are selling at the same prices as a 
week ago. 





Western Pine. 


. Chicago. The better grades of shop lumber are 
scarce and wholesalers are refusing to accept orders 
for immediate delivery. The poorer grades are not 
moving much faster but the demand has been so brisk 
for the upper grades that mills are rushed to supply 
the trade. Altogether the outlook for western is very 
promising. 





—eOeeoeoer> 


Spokane, Wash. Manufacturers and retailers alike 
concede that the market has shown a steady improve- 
ment during the last week. Orders and inquiries have 
been brisk and there is steady improvement in the 
volume of business. Prices have not changed, al- 
though an upward tendency is noted. While foreign 
business is increasing rapidly there is a good demand 
locally and with the approach of cooler weather it is 


expected to inerease. No shortage in stocks is re- 
ported although supplies are getting low and many of 
the mills are not keeping up with their orders, 

OOO DOO 


Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Improvement continues and recent ad- 


vances hold. Buying activity has suffered no diminu- 
tion from the strengthening of quotations and the 
manufacturers are taking a cheerful view of the mar- 
ket. It is worth noting that in most, if not all cases, 
the udvanees were practically forced by the law of 


supply and demand and on that account are more 
likely to advanee further than to recede. The manu- 


facturers are beginning to find themselves in bad 
shape so far as filling some of the orders which might 
be had is econeerned. Dimension stocks in many items 
are badly broken and for that reason command a price 
of 50 cents off list. Car sills, car siding and car 


lining are stiffening up considerably and today are 
90 cents better over last report. Timbers are ad- 
vancing right along in value. No. 3 boards and short 
dimension are reported particularly strong from a 
number of sources, 





St. Louis, Mo. While there is enough early buying 
to keep the market steadily improving, the midsummer 
quiet prevents an extravagant price advance which 
would be the case a little later with stocks in their 
present condition. There is far less lumber in the 
country ready to serve than people think for and 
ignorance of this fact among buyers and the manufac- 
turers has kept prices from soaring. Mill stocks are 
low and broken and production is heavily curtailed on 
account of wet woods which has put a stop to logging 
mm many sections. Some of the mills that found them- 
selves short of logs have had to shut down. The 
Sources of supply are not in condition to meet any- 
thing like a heavy demand. Fine crop prospects are 
exercising a stimulating influence on the buying end 
of the business and inquiries and orders are more 
plentiful from all sources. Some of the mills are 
fecling the effects of a car shortage. Conditions point 
to a full measure of prosperity for the yellow pine 
merchant this fall. 


Kansas City, Mo. Common yellow pine is selling | 


$1.50 to $2 higher than a month ago, and uppers also 
bring a better price, and dealers as well as manufac- 
turers believe that the next thirty days will see a 
like increase in common stock and a larger one in 
the upper. The amount of southern -pine moving is 
good for the season, fully up to the last two seasons, 
or better, and the outlook over the Southwest never 
was more promising. Reports from the mills show 
that they are still curtailing their output, and do not 
have unusually large stocks; in fact, it seems hard 
to buy a very large stock of mixed grades at any one 
mill. 

Boston, Mass. Demand has shown more activity. 
All advices from the mills indicate the call is larger 
and that buyers who have not been in the market for 
some time are again showing interest. No. 2 common 
is firmer. This class of stock has been sold in place 
of North Carolina roofers to quite a little extent 
during the last few months. There is a fair call for 
partition, but holders are not as willing to accept low 
prices as they were a few weeks ago. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Continued good reports imdicate a 
better market for this lumber. Prices show an upward 
tendency, and while still low and suffering from keen 
competition the actual gain is seen in the better 
prices asked at the mills and the disposition on the 
part of the large buyers to take stock under such con- 
ditions. It is believed that within a short time the 
yellow pine list will be uniform again and quite strong, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The market for yellow pine is 
gradually working back to a favorable condition from 
the slump which it has suffered from in the last two 
years. There is a distinct show of life and animation 
and interest is again being taken by the jobbers who 
were unable to handle this class of lumber at anything 
like a reasonable profit. There is not much of a de- 
mand locally for heavy building stock, but for all 
other classes of building stock there is a good move- 
ment, especially for flooring and interior trim. Dressed 
lumber comprises a good part of the receipts. The 
stocks are pretty well worked down and there is no 
inclination apparent to again overstock at this point. 
The retail yards are doing a very satisfactory amount 
of business. 





Baltimore, Md. The general trend of this market is 
upward, with the manufacturers advancing prices and 
the buyers holding back in the hope of ‘forcing lower 
values, which serves to restrict the volume of business. 
Some expansion is taking place, and from out of town 
many orders are being received. Holders of stocks 
put up the price and in many instances orders are 
placed regardless of the raise, showing that the de- 
mand is for immediate consumption, and that the 
process of stocking up and replenishing the depleted 
assortments is still deferred. 





New Orleans, La. Northern millmen report that 
buyers are holding back and making only absolutely 
necessary purchases. Comparatively brisk call for 
car material has helped the general average consid- 
erably. The call for yard stock is thought by some 
operators to have slackened up a bit, the slight lull 
being attributed to the fact that the farmers of the 
middle West are busy in the fields. In volume of 
business, however, it averages well with correspond- 
ing seasons in other years. A small increase in export 
trade with South America is noted, with slightly 
stiffer prices obtainable on sawn timbers for Europe. 





New York. Business is slightly better, but there 
is not much vim or snap to the market, and prices 
are maintained more because of scarcity in immediate 
offerings by wholesalers. Demand for mixed car 
stocks continues to supply the best of what there is 
to current business. 





New York. Dealers have about made up their 
minds that the summer and fall will be quiet. Vis- 
itors returning from the South say stocks at mill 
points are full, and until some of these are moved, 
prices are bound to continue at the present level, al- 
though it. is thought the bottom has been reached. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a pretty good feeling in the 
shortleaf pine trade. Recent advices from the mills 
are to the effect that list prices must be maintained, 
due to the withdrawal of the quotations of some of 
the southwestern mills from this territory where they 
managed to secure considerable business during the 
last few months. There is a fair demand and a 
scarcity of certain items in flooring and roofers. Very 
few concessions are heard of. 








Philadelphia, Pa. Steady trade at low prices is the 
report. Price cutting is not so general in the better 
grades of this wood, and it is predicted that the fall 
buying will stiffen uP the box lumber end. There is 
no abatement in building work and no sign that the 


season will see a diminished activity. Yard men as a 
rule aye fairly well stocked and are buying only to 
cover bare spots. There are some, profiting from past 
,°xPerience, who are piling up their yards and securing 





THE YEARS ROLL OFF 
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N OLD customer recently told ( 
Al us that last year in his mill they i 
took off a Rhoads Belt that had e 

been in service since 1880—26 years. 
You will say that this was not driving 
wood-working machinery; but even 
wood-working belts are longer lived for 
our consciention selection of leather, 4 
improved methods of finishing it, un- 
usual thoroughness in the stretching and 
painstaking care in assorting the stock 
and making it up. xB 

Rhoads Belts cost a little more at 
the start but much less at the finish. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Factory and Tannery - Wilimington, Del. 
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We have a well ized COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
at your service. rite for further particulars. 


LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


116 Nessau 
NEW YORK 


77 
Jodoze Boskovesl, Established 1876. 
PI ah as teal 





STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
GfY QVOTATIONS FROm 


W. W. Wilcox Co. 
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CANVAS BELTS 


THE BEST BELTS FOR SAW MILLS, PLANING MILLS, ETC. 


RUBBERTEX CLOTH & PAPER CO. 


1S ADAMS. ST.. CHICAGO 











J. L. Lane @ Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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f our car is $3,350. 
To use our car means to save money 
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Does the work of 2 to 4 teams 







































Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab’ 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural] 
country. Write us about them. 


Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, Inoustniat Aozay 
ween Cc. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO 








possible contracts for future delivery at prevailing: 


prices. s 

Boston, Mass. The market has developed more 
strength during the last week. Manufacturers show 
more courage in holding for better prices and it is re- 
ported they are getting their asking prices, indicating 
that buyers realize they have seen the bottom of the 
market. Dealers are asking about $1 advance for 
partition and some buyers have been willing to operate 
on this basis. Roofers are quite a little firmer than 
they have been. For 6-inch roofers the asking price is 
$17.50 to $18. 

Baltimore, Md. The trend in the situation is stead- 
ily upward, though the advance is but slight. The 
trouble some of the dealers experience is a want of 
stocks in adequate quantities, for the reason that many 
of the small mills are shut down owing to a lack of 
help. The aggregate output of the mills affected is 
large, and something like a seareity of stocks has be- 
gun to make itself felt, with a pronounced effect upon 
the range of prices. The demand appears to be in- 
creasing, though this is the most quiet period of the 
year, and the prospect is regarded as decidedly encour- 
aging that before long the quotations will have ad- 
vanced to a point where the owners of the small 
plants can afford to pay enough to attract workers 
in sufficient numbers. 





New York, Roofers are offered very freely and 
the transit shipments about supply the current wants. 
Prices are as firm as can be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, but where any large order is considered 
competition is decidedly keen. 





Cypress. 


RPPPDPPD LPL 

New Orleans, La. In some offices a slight lull in 
bookings is noted. The volume of shipments is main- 
tained, and the advances of list recently noted are 
said to be generally enforced. Stocks continue con- 
siderably broken, and salesmen are cautioned to book 
orders tor certain items in mixed cars only. Com- 
plaints of car shortage continue and recent notices 
sent out to shippers on the Southern Pacific amount 
to an admission of the existence of a ear shortage on 
its Louisiana lines. 





Chicago. The cypress people are conforming more 
closely to the new list, which means that prices are 
better than they were a couple of weeks ago. The 
demand for yard stock is considerably better than 
during the forepart of the month, and it is believed 
that in August the trade will be still more active. 
There is also an improvement noted in the inquiry for 
factory lumber, which promises to continue. Ship- 
ments for mixed orders are, as a rule, coming forward 
with fair promptness. Several. fair size orders of 
pecky stuff have been sold to greenhouse men during 
the week. 

PPPAPP PPP 

St. Louis, Mo. There undoubtedly is more life in 
this market. Travelers for local houses report demand 
increasing in all quarters, and that all signs point to 
a lively fall trade. Mills have been shipping about 
as much as they have been producing and stocks are 
by no means complete. There has been a heavy trade 
in mixed car lots. Some of the mills have already 
felt the need of cars. Prices have advanced and are 
being held firm by the big producers. 





Kansas City, Mo. Good trade and strong prices are 
reported. Some grades seem to be very scarce, bevel 
siding especially so. Cypress men predict trouble with 
a car shortage in the fall on account of the large 
crops to be moved from the territory of the timber. 
The salesmen in this territory report satisfactory suin- 
mer business. 

ore 

Boston, Mass. The market has developed a firmer 
feeling and from now on a larger demand is looked for. 
Advices from the mills in the section of Louisiana are 
more confident than they have been. Inch, ones and 
twos, have been offered from $45 to $48. 

PBA es 

Baltimore, Md. Manufacturers continue to increase 
their output in the expectation that the demand will 
attain still larger proportions. Local requirements are 
not exceptionally big, but they compare fairly well 
with those of other years, and some gains are being 
recorded. Shipments to this port, which were for a 
time very much restricted, have assumed a larger 
volume, and the mill men are augmenting their output 
in the belief that the future will bring still further 
gains in the way of buyers. Builders are buying with 
some vim, and their needs probably will keep up, as 
there is plenty of construction work in hand. Stocks 
here are not inordinately heavy and the yards are 
forced into the market with nearly every order of any 
magnitude. As yet there is comparatively little enter- 
ing into commitments to meet probable future needs, 
the more immediate necessities alone being taken 
care of, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a much better tone in 
this market than at any time during this year. The 
growing use of cypress in the building trades has cre- 
ated a better inquiry for building stock, and dealers 
are selling more of this class of stock. With the gen- 
eral revival of the manufacturing interests there is a 
growing demand for tank stock, and one of the largest 
manufacturers of tanks and caissons in this city we 


was compelled to close down in the spring for lack of 
orders is now running full time. Prices are steady 
with an inclination to go higher, owing to the fact 
that the*stocks on hand and available are not mueh in 
excess of the present demands of the trade. A promi- 
nent dealer just returned from a long stay in the 
cypress regions of Louisiana and Mississippi, says that 
the mills have been closed down generally, and us a 
consequence the market will not be overloaded. 

New York. Yard trade is backward and mixed car 
business seems to form the best ‘part of the demand 
now prevailing. The millwork trade is in fairly good 
shape, but wholesalers who cater to a fair percentage 
of the millwork trade in eastern New York and 
Brooklyn sections have cut that business out alto- 
gether as not being desirable. As a result much of 
this business is supplied from the local distributing 
yards who are in position to make prompt shipment 
of such small stocks as may be needed. Prices hold 
well. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The cypress trade has taken a spurt 
during the past three weeks that has been very satis- 
factory to dealers. Some good sized orders have re- 
cently been placed at list prices, which has tended to 
keep the market firm, while the demand from the 
sash mills remains about the same. White pine deal- 
ers report good call for eypress. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Prices on red cedar are wavering and 
threaten an advance, some dealers claiming this advance 
has already taken place. <A better inquiry for red cedar 
shingles is noted and orders seem to be more plentiful. 
The supply of transits is not heavy and slow de- 
liveries are the rule. White cedars have advanced 
slightly in price and the demand for this com- 
modity is improving. Lath are in about the same de 
mand as last week. 











Tacoma, Wash. Very little change is shown over 
last week in the red cedar shingle market. Reports of 
manufacturers differ as to conditions. There seems to 
be a considerable volume of orders and prospects of 
materially increasing trade. Prices are steady. 





Seattle, Wash. Quotations on red cedar shingles are 
about the same as they have been for the last ten 
days, and the demand shows very little improvement. 
Manufacturers do not anticipate an increased price 
until building operations in the farming districts 
throughout the east and middle west assume greater 
proportions. Transit stocks continue to decrease, and 
the mills are not inclined to ship at prevailing prices. 
There is every reason to believe that a better price 
will be asked and received for red cedar shingles from 
this time on. 





Kansas City, Mo. Shingles have made no change 
this week over last. They are firm at from $1.65 to 
$1.70 and $2.10 to $2.15. The demand is fair and the 
outlook for fall good. Transit cars are yet scarce and 
are likely to remain so for several weeks yet. Jobbers 
are feeling good over the recent rains in the Southwest 
which assure a great corn crop and thus complete the 
great harvest of other grains. 


——_——eeowrem™ 


Boston, Mass. There is a quiet call for shingles and 
prices are easy. The lower prices are not caused s0 
much by the dull business as by the fact that Cana- 
dian shingles are being offered at low prices in hopes 
of making sales before the tariff changes. Cedar 
extras have sold as low as $3.50 but the general asking 
price is $3.75. Lath are in quiet call. For 14 inch 
the asking prices range from $3.35 to $3.40 and for 
15-ineh from $3.75 to $3.85. 


—_O~ooOoOoOoOoeween 


Columbus, Ohio. There is a better demand for both 
shingles and lath. Prices are firm at the figures an- 
nounced some time ago. The building demand is now 
reflected on the wholesale trade. 

Buffalo, N. ¥. Trade has been slacking off during 
the last ten days and dealers are having the first rest 
in months. Demand has been lively and prices have 
held firm. Shipments by rail and’ lake from the Coast 
are coming forward in large numbers and will serve 
to fill up depleted stocks here and eastward. 


—Or—Or—— 


Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions reported last week 
have added strength to the market, and dealers re 
port $2.63 as the inside price for stars, a clear ad- 
vance, while clears are strong at $3.14. Demand 
keeps transit lines cleaned up, and stocks at storage 
points are melting away. The firm attitude of Coast 
mills seems likely to bring about advances soon. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. A little more inquiry is noted for pickle 
and kraut cooperage, but there are hundreds of shops 
anxious to secure the orders and are reducing prices 
to less than cost fo get the work. Oil and provi 
cooperage is stagnant, the shops not running hal 
time. Slack barrels and stock to make them on a 
count of same competition for the small trade are 
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iess than any year the oldest cooper. can remember. 


\ few ealls are received for butter tub staves. These 
may improve but it depends upon the season. Square 
ash heading and flat hoops are hard to place. 
No. i, then -inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
at Me v:chencn4o5 04 04 60 >.60905 0 6 ee 00995 

nto Y,-inch Wisconsin ‘elm ‘flour staves, 

net MM “ . 5 . oa seg esos’ osoccseses he 
No. 1, 28%4-inch red oak staves........ eee * 
No. 2, 28% (Z-inch elm staves, net M.......-. Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17 %- -inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ing PCF SCt...seeeeeeseceee 6c 
No. 1, 17%%-inch = heading, ‘per * set, 

ere EEE 2 Peer Tee - No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, ‘nominal iaceee No demand 


M. R. 30-inch gum staves...........-- - 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4- -foot, per M. 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 5.00 


Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M....... 4.00 


Hickory hoops, half barrel, ~ M........ None wanted 





Hickory hoop poles, per M. -ee- No sale 

Head linings, car lots, per M, “{3- inch. nae’ .30 to 

Head linings, small lots, per 'M, 18-inch. 40 to 50 
YTen-round hoop barrels..........++e+. eae .46 
Hight patent hoop barrels..........+.+.- -46 
Four patent and four eneny hoo a 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. ’ 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop 37 to 381% 
Meal barrels on 0nbbnbed.c.o 0.400000 00008 é 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves 

White oak oil staveS.........cecccees 

Tierce NOOPS....ccccrccccsesccccvcce 

Hickory box strapS.......-+-..+s+0- 

Lard tiOPORB, c0.dc 000s 00d vccccecesceesce 

Pork DGEPEIB. .cdoccccsocrcccsecesecces ° 

Pork barrels, Q8H.....cccccccsccccccccce 
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[ Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED- MANAGER 
For one of our Chicago branch yards. 
CHICAGO & RIVE RDALE LUMBER CO0O., 
Riverdale, Chicago. 


WANTED—A GOOD HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
To travel in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
van. Must be an A-1 man with first-class references. No 
other need Pe. A good position for the right party. 
Write or eall in rson. : 

TRI- STATED “LUMBER COMPANY, Uniontown, Pa. 


WANTED-SALESMAN 
lo sell hardwoods and yellow pine in Pennsylvania and 
New York state. State age, experience and salary. Good 
reference required. 
Address “L.. 95,” 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


45 TON SHAY LOCOMOTIVE MUST BE SOLD. 
WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 
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FOR SALE 
— fourth interest in lumber yard carrying $10,000 stock 
in a live western town in New Mexico, where the country is 
settling fast and town growing. Reason for selling, have 
removed to Arizona for family’s health, and in business there 
and want to concentrate my business. For further particu- 
lars, address J. W. ANGLE, Willcox, Ariz. 


WANT—-HEMLOCK STUMPAGE IN WISCONSIN 


Address “L. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON 

A Grand Rapids rate of freight, 400 M feet, or any part 
thereof, 24” to 27” yellow poplar panel stock. Kindly quote 
lowest price. 

ACME LUMBER COMPANY, 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-A FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR SAWYER 
To saw hickory and oak wagon dimension stock. 
Address A. B. FISHER, New Madrid, Mo. 








WANTED-POSITION 

Mill, woods, yard or office, by bright experienced young lum- 
berman whose references indicate highest efficiency and in- 
tegrity ; also understands hardwood “inspection. 

Address “EXPERIENCE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-VENEERS 
About 20,000 ft. of 1/8 inch cross band stock, preferably 
oak ; also, about 20,000 ft. 3/16 inch poplar, 15 inches w ide, 
in multiples of 15 inches in length. State lowest prices on 
these quantities. 
THE CHICAGO WIRE CHAIR CO., 
La Salle Ave. and Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
Familiar with western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. One 
who has had experience in the sale of hemlock preferred. 
Address “L. 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED- MANAGER. 

Experienced buyer and seller of hardwood lumber, and 
capable of operating mill in Tennessee. Good grader and 
familiar with car stock preferred. Office Chicago. 

Address “L. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-FIRST CLASS STICKER MAN. 
Highest — and steady jol 
CHICAGO & RIVE RDALE LUMBER CO., 
Riverdale, Chicago. 


POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Wanted with a good yellow pine or cypress concern. Have 
had ten years’ experience in the retail lumber business and 
some experience as traveling salesman. Can furnish refer- 
ence. Address “L. 94,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ATTENTION! PLANING MILL OPERATORS. 
Bargain. Small mill operating in shortleaf yellow pine, 
about 1,000,000 to cut, and offer rough No. 2, $7.25; No. 
1, $9.50; better, $12.75 f. 0. b. cars. Will run 30 to 35 
percent finishing stock. Cut to your order. Smoke dr 
finishing and air dry common. No advance payments needed. 
Kor delivered prices, 
Address “G. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER WISHES TO CORRESPOND 
With progressive manufacturer who would like to get into 
wholesale business on right basis. Have been handling sales 
successfully for number of years. At present in charge of 
sales of one of the largest manufacturers and wholesalers 
of yeies pe 

ress “E. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 














WANTED-TWO EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE 
Traveling salesmen, one to travel out of Baltimore, the other 
out of Virginia, each capable of taking and paying $1,500 
preferred stock in established wholesale limber concern in 
Tennessee. Good salary and expenses to right men. 
Address “L. 92,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





| HAVE ABOUT FORTY CLAIMS OF TIMBER 
Land, well grouped, ee on the Smith river, Douglass 
county, Oregon, that Tt up from the original claim 
holders at such a price that I can now sell same at a little 
lower price than claims are being offered for in the same 
vicinity at the present time. Smith river is a safe driving 
stream to tide water. If interested, write me for further 
particulars. F. F. WILLIAMS, 
606 Lumbermen’s Building, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED-—-REGULAR PURCHASERS 


Of large quantities of Turkish boxwood and Canadian wainut 








in blocks, planks and dimension stu 
A. KALLACH, Poti, Caucasus, Russia. 


WANTED-FOR CASH 
Retail lumber yard doing good business in central Ne- 
braska. Will make quick deal for good proposition. 
Address ‘L. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


BAND SAWYER OPEN FOR POSITION. 
Right or left hand. Good reference. 
D. SAWYER, 127 Second St. West, 


WANT POSITION AS INSPECTOR, FOREMAN 
Superintendent or manager with responsible lumber company. 
I have had thirty years’ experience from stump to cars in 
the manufacturing and shipping of white pine and hard- 
woods. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois or Wisconsin preferred. 

Address “L. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- MAPLE, BEECH OR BIRCH SQUARES 
1”x1”—-1%4"x1\% 14”x2”—in large quantities. For 
particulars address 
THE PIQUA HANDLE & MFG. CO., Piqua, Ohio. 





Duluth, Minn. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - a - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy. must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED. 
First class planing mill foreman to take charge of and repair 
all machinery. Address 
“BOX FACTORY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATORS ON MILL WORK, 

A splendid opportunity for four steady, first-class men. 
State experience and salary expected. Apply in person or by 
letter. MILL WORK LISTING BUREAU, INC. 

. 36 La Salle 8St., Chicago. 














WANT-MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In western part of North Dakota. New town. 
NORTH STAR LUMBER CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED 
Competent special millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar 
with plans etc. None but a very competent man need apply. 
Address “K. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN 
To take items from plans and bill work in the mill. None 
but a competent, experienced man need apply. 
Address “K ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-PLANING MILL MAN 
To take charge of two matchers, surfacer and circular resaw. 
Pine stock. Job till December 1 or nine months each season. 
Address “K. 93," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To act’as order clerk in Chicago factory. Mostly plan work. 
Must be qualified to ente: orders from plans. 
ddress “K. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 
Splendid opening for experienced yellow pine man who 
can handle large operation successfully. Give full expe- 





rience, stating whom you have worked for and how long in 
first letter. Address “K. 57,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























rantiat stock List GREEN RIVER LUMBER CO. memenis, tennessee 
Quartered White Oak| Quartered Red Oak Plain White Oak Poplar Plain Red Oak 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2] Mlof — 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 

’ 1&2 Com. Com. 1&2 Com. Com. 1&2 Com. Com.] this stock 1&2 Com Com 1&2 Com. Com. 1&2 Com. Com. 

1/2 13600 \BGO8 ees ARO SEO cece: 50nd {ay wece « Oe aee 4/4 25000 80000 28000 1/2 3500 Figs) ng teh OR” Oe Joe's 

5/8 25900 8000 ....1]3/4 2300 ...:  liii}578 i... 1400 ....] eadyfor [574 7000 8700 5/8 12000 1000. .....|3/4 600; 

3/4 5500 «ws. 38. 1 4/4 40000 60000 .... | 4/4 8700 32000 12000] immediate | &/4 26000 5000 1100 4/4 50000 20000 60000/ 4/4 8600 200000 

4/4 100000 125000 = ....|5/4. 5200 1500  :::15/4 Ree 8/4 12000 15000 5/4 11700 900 10000}/5/4 15000 1000 

5/4 14000 5000 ....16/4 14000 6/4 450 ....] shipment. | 10/4 52000 1000 6/4 10000 14000 2000/6/4 4000 10000 

6/4 15000 1000 ....|8/4 9000 3500 8/4 (500 75000 30000 12/4 23000 1800 8/4 9000 30000 15000}8/4 15000 12000 .... 

8/4 12000 8000... 12/4 1450 20000 7000] Sendusyour| 14/4 4000 .... 12/4 8000 .... _....|16/4 2000 sale 

4/4 75000 7000 Strips 16/4 ry 16/4 40000 1200 r 4 Bap ill) -75000|4/4 No. 2 Com. . 19000 

5/4 6500 ... Strips 8/4 & 12/4 Bridge 16000]  [nquirles, 4/4 9/12 Box 58000 






























by the 


You Will:Want to Know 


all about a new book— ‘“‘The History of the Lumber 
Industry of America’’—in four volumes, published 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,®315 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 




















AT YOUR 
SERVICE AT 
ALL TIMES 


EVERYTHING IN 


CYPRESS 


Baker-Wakefield Cypress Go., Ltd, 


PLATTENVILLE, LA. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JULY 31, 1909, 











[ Wanied:Cmployees ||| Wanted=Salesmen_| 


[_ Wanted:Cmployment | 





WANTED- PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Competent to make and grind knives and set up moulders 
and planing machines. State wages expected. 
COLVIN-ROBB LUMBER CO., Biwabik, Minn. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 
For box shook factory who can handle both machinery and 
men. Located on Lake Michigan. 
Address “K. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBSRMAN. 


WANTED — HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Familiar with National Hardwood Lumber Association rules. 
Wagon stock men preferred. Large Chicago yard. Give 
references and wages expected. 

Address “K. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For southern hardwood mill. Only experienced men need 
apply. References required. State age and salary wanted. 
Address “K. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-ALL ROUND LUMBERMAN AS BUYER 
Knowing the market and capable of inspecting and buying 
northern stocks right; who will guarantee results. Refer- 
ences in first letter. . 
Address ‘“‘WISCONSIN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-DRY LUMBER GRADERS 
Steady work. THE VIRGINIA & RAINY-LAKE CoO., 
Virginia, Minn. 


FOREMAN FOR MOULDING DEPARTMENT 
Must be experienced, able to make knives, set machines 
and handle men and direct a of lumber. Address 

TRUB & TRUE CO., Chicago. 


WANTED-ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Hardwood lumber and shook mill working 25,000,000 feet 
annually. Man able to hold some stock preferred. Don’t 
answer unless your habits and ability will stand close inves- 
tigation. Address “H. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COST MAN 
Wholesale sash and door factory. Give experience in this 
work, former employers and salary expected. Address 
“COST DEPARTMENT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
One who is able to figure plans and bill work into factory. 
dress “F. 51," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- ALL AROUND WOOD WORKERS. 
One or two first class men for planing mill, who are ex- 
perienced in making sash, door and general millwork. Must 
be strictly temperate and steady workers. No bums. Work 
all the year round to right party. 
FREE & MORRISON LUMBER CO., Paw Paw, Mich. 


WANTED-WOODS FOREMAN. 
To operate overhead and ground skidder. State salary, 
experience and ability. Married man preferred. 
Address “F. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the ‘“His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” which shows what 
others have done. Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
































EXECUTIVE POSITION. 

Splendid opening; lumberman with $5,000 or more to 
invest in two mills, 40 M capacity, with 100 million feet 
redwood and fir timber near here. JOS. E. CULVER, 

Marvin Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED-COMPETENT AND THOROUGHLY 
Experienced managers for Iowa yards. 
Address “B. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ Wanted = Salesmen 


WANTED-COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific coast lumber and shingles on commission 
basis. Address “L. 60,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-SALESMAN. 

An experienced pine lumber salesman for Chicago city 
trade. Must have some acquaintance with contractors, 
builders and manufacturers. Permanent — for good 
man. State age, experience, reference and salary expected. 

ddress “K. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 

Practical lumberman acquainted with factory trade from 
Chicago to New York to sell California sugar and white 
pine, fir and spruce. About seven months on road, balance 
of time in office. Permanent position for good man, witb 
prospects of securing working interest. Give age, expe- 
rience and references. 

Address “K 





. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-TWO THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesmen, one acquainted with the Northern Penin- 
sula of Michigan and large cities in Minnesota; also one 
thoroughly acquainted with box and — manufacturers 
in southern Wisconsin, western Illinois and central Michi- 
gan. Must have best reliable reference and be able to get 
and hold trade. 

Address 





“B. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXPERIENCED LOGGING MCHRY. SALESMAN 

State experience. 
Address “H, 99,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-—-LUMBERMEN 

To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 

regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the lum- 

ber business. 

< AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
hicago. 


WANTED-SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Texas. One having acquaintances there and some ex- 
perience in the line. tate age, experience, references and 
salary expected. 
Address “FE, 75,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—AT ONCE-SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman for Illinois territory. 
Address “E. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-SALESMEN. 
To sell California white and sugar pine factory stocks on 
commission, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England states. Give experience and references. Do not 
answer unless you mean business and can make good. 
ddress “K. 80,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 
A good, live yellow pine salesman, familiar with Chicago 
territory. State age, experience and salary. 
Address “K. 78," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A HUSTLING YOUNG MAN 
With knowledge of the lumber business to travel Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio and West Virginia. Must be thoroughly 
familiar with white and yellow pine and all hardwoods. One 
who is experienced and able to control a good portion of his 
past trade preferred. Address, giving references, experience 
etc., “K, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SALESMEN. 

One for New York city and New Jersey points, one for 
western Pennsylvania and northern New York, one for Ohio 
and Indiana. We have a good salary for a thoroughly capa- 
ble and experienced salesman with established trade in 
territory named. We are large manufacturers and carry 
upwards of 18,000,000 feet, largely poplar, white pine, 
chestnut, hemlock and oak. We can furnish rough or in 
planing mill products. If you are a good, live, up to date 
man, we have a good job to offer. 

Address “a5. ,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—TO HANDLE A LINE OF LUMBER ON 
Commission in Oklahoma. I call on all the lumber trade 
regularly and have a large acquaintance. Address 

GEO. F. SOUTHARD, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN WEST. 
Saw mill engineer, fifteen years’ experience. References, 
Address MARK WHITING, 
810 East Wishkah St., Aberdeen, Wash. 


POSITION WANTED AS ESTIMATOR OR 
Superintendent of sash and door factory. Can do all billing 
and detailing and do it right. 

ddress “L. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS INSPECTOR 
By first-class hardwood inspector; yard or road; Al refer- 
ences. At present employed, but desire change. 
Address “L. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BUSINESS OPENING 
Thoroughly posted lumberman of long experience, accus- 
tomed to handling large operations, wishes to change loca- 
tion, and desires position as general manager or superin- 
tendent. West preferred, but would go South if conditions 
were right. Address “L. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND SALESMAN 
Wants situation. ‘Three years’ experience; twenty-two years 
of age; single; no bad habits. Best references, and could 
give bond. W. J. BROOKS, Bowling Green, Ky. 




















[_Wanted-Cmployment | 





WOODS SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
Wants situation. Twenty-six years’ experience in all 
branches of lumbering. Employed but would like to make 
change. Address “L. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS FACTORY SUPT. 
Experienced in manufacturing builders’ supplies, interior 
finish, special and cabinet work, estimating from plans, bill- 
ing and detailing. 
dress “L. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
South. Ten years’ experience. ‘Thoroughly competent. 
ress N. J., care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER OR 


Clerical work in large office. Seven years’ experience with 
line yards. Address 
201 S. OAK ST., Nevada, Mo. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 


To active head of large interest. Technical and practical 
knowledge of all branches. Unquestionable references. 
ress “L. 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














POSITION WANTED AS WHITE PINE OR 
Hardwood salesman by experienced salesman who commands 
large trade in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Address LOCK BOX 1024, Warren, Pa. 


WANTED-—ANY POSITION 
That will give practical experience in retail yard business. 
Kight years all-around bookkeeping experience, part in 
wholesale sash and door and retail coal and lumber lines. 
Twenty-eight years old. Good references. 
Address “L. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 
Married; age 31; employed now; six years’ experience, 
four as manager. Am city clerk, president Commercial Club, 
Free Mason, Knights Pythias, Woodman World. Good ref- 
erences and reasons for change. 
Address “LL. 66," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ACTIVE & CAPABLE SALESMAN 
Wants Chicago or Illinois territory. Five years’ experience 
in this capacity. Can earn good money. 
Address “L. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A THOROUGH LUMBERMAN 
From stump to the market, with twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in both the manufacture and selling hardwood lumber, 
would consider the management of a good hardwood mill, or 
would consider the selling the output of same on a liberal 
commission basis. Have a nice line of good customers for 
lumber. Address , J. H. C., Box 184, Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


A FIRST CLASS LOCOMOTIVE MACHINIST 
And engineer of twenty years’ experience with geared and 
direct connected locomotives, wants position as master me- 
chanic with logging or lumber company, or would accept po- 
sition as engineer. The,best of references furnished. Pacific 
coast states preferred, but would go anywhere. 

Address ENGINEER, 601 E. 30th St., Tacoma, Wash. 


YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER. 
Who can produce satisfactory results either at the mill or in 
a wholesale office, wants to make a change by September 1. 
Married and strictly sober. References furnished if desired. 
Address “L. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN COMPETENT TO HANDLE 
A saw mill proposition wants to make a contract with some 
concern manufacturing from 35,000 to 50,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber per day. Am thoroughly up on handling sales, 
buying supplies and all the details of-the business. . Can 
save money for any firm. Would not consider a change for 
less than $3,000 per annum and an interest. Could not 
leave my present position until my contract expires, January 
1, 1910. Address “L. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

POSITION WANTED BY SALESMAN 

Having established trade in northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin, to represent good northern mill. Would also 
consider yellow pine proposition. 

Address “L, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















\ MILL MANAGER 
Now handling plant consisting of yellow pine mill (two 
bands and gang), hardwood mill (two bands and resaw), 
forty miles log road etc., wishes to make a change. A 
strictly first-class man, twenty-five years’ experience, best 
reference. \ 
Address “RESULTS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Scaler or tally-man, by young man, age 25 years; six years’ 
experience. Address “L. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-A POSITION. 

The sight man to manage a wood working plant or a retail 
lumber, mill work and building business in general. Experi- 
enced and a driver with common sense. 

Address “L. 71,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard; understand all departments; used to 
keen competition (don’t drink) ; can make some investment 
and come at once; best of references. 
Address “BF. 58," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By hardwood band sawyer on right hand mill; six years’ 
experience ; Al reference. Am married man. 
Address “L. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or general office man; thorough accountant, with knowledge 
of most modern voucher and cost accounting systems. Twenty 
years’ experience in sawmilling; first class supply man; can 
handle men successfully; practical and can give large bond. 

Address “L. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
With good city experience desires to get with some good 
company or private yard that will give him working interest 
in the business and assume the management. Best of refer- 
ences; in good position now. 
Address “L. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A THOROUGH YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as foreman, superintendent or manager; am 
also a good bookkeeper and office man. Can handle labor to 
good advantage. I can give best reference. 

Address “L. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION BY FIRST CLASS FILER 
Wanted. At liberty September 1. No apprentice. Thor- 
oughly qualified. Sober and reliable. 

Addresss “K. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 

If you wish a filer for good hard sawing in pine or 
hardwoods, write me. References as to habits and ability 
from last employers. Open for position at once. 

M. L. DEMOREST, 211 Second St., Macon, Ga. 


WANTED-POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
By a young lady. Have had two years’ experience with a 
iumber firm and can furnish the best reference. Small town 
preferred. Address “G. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT POSITION AS PLANING MILL FOREMAN 

A No.1 machine man. A good manufacturer. Understand 

handling labor. Sober always. Best of references furnished. 
ddress “K. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT BAND OR CIRCULAR FILER 
Wants position after September 1. Experience North and 
South. Reference from present employers. 

Address “K. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 

Of large retail lumber business in some good northern or 

eastern city by man with twenty years’ experience in retail 

yards. Have had several years’ experience in manufacture 

ot yellow pine, and at present time am manager of large 
saw mill in South. Would take stock in business. 

Address “L. F.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A SAW MILL DOCTOR. 
Is your mill sick? 
Is its cut too small for the machinery? 
Or is the cost of manufacture per M too high? 
Is it a back number—not up to date? 
Whatever ails it, I will cure it, taking temporary charge 
during treatment. 
GEORGE F. WILLIS, Box 144, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Fifteen years’ experience. Can give good references. 
ddress “R. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position with good company; can give good reference 
for ability; married man; temperate habits. 

dress “H. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER FIRST CLASS IN ANY WOOD 
Wants position by August 1. 
Address “H. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILLWRIGHT WISHES POSITION. ; 
First class man, with 20 years’ experience; will furnish 
own assistant; can do all millwork and repairs. 
ddress “H. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 















































WANTED-POSITION AS NORTHERN SALESMAN 
Experienced salesman would like to make a new connec- 
tion with first class southern mill. Would open “office in 
= Indianapolis or some eastern city. 
ddress “K, 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





( 


“|| $2 | 


